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^l2at ioDe is, tongues of men can neDer tell, 

for b)orbs IjaDe ne'er expressed tips tiling so Sta)eet» 
3o true, so infinite. I5wt get 'tis meet 

for us to sag b^ljat loDe is like, for b)ell 

>00e knolD tl2e likeness of its b)onbrous spell 

^s b)l2en tl2e sombre niglit tlje sunbeams greet 
3^nb llWoming lags Ijer largess at Gartlj's feet. 

faking to life tlje mountain anb tlje bell. 

£o»e 's like tf2e sun. — tijat great ^gperion 

^at tips tfie loftg peaks tariti} crests of golb. 
3inb ligl^ts tlje beto-brop in tlje lilg's l^eart. 
^us loDe in jog makes I]|eaDen anb GartI} at one. 
^nb in its rags our souls in bliss unfolb 
Knobbing in Ijolg gifts Qob giDes us part. 

Eugenia Chapman GilletL 
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THE TAXABLE VALUATION OF RAILROADS. 



THERE are two indispensable requisites to any just assess- 
ment of property for the purposes of taxation. First, that 
all property — that is, all private property — shall be embraced. 
Second, that all property shall be assessed at a uniform valuation ; 
that is, uniform in relation to actual values. And it is essential 
for this purpose that uniform methods of assessment shall be em- 
ployed. The same requirements, limitations, and exemptions, if 
any, should be applied in all cases. This does not, however, 
imply that the assessment of all property must be made by the 
same tribunal. On the contrary, experience in Kansas has 
proved that the local tribunals are not available for the purposes 
of railroad assessment. And the Kansas statutes governing 
railroad assessments are perhaps the most complete, comprehen- 
sive, and efficient of any of the States. 

Of course I am referring to personal property, for railroads 
are personal property under our statutes for the purposes of tax- 
ation. Besides, the requirements affecting the assessment of 
personal property are not applicable or necessary to the valua- 
tion of real estate, for reasons that are readily apparent. 

The same exemptions, if amy ^ I have said, by which I mean 
to question the wisdom of making any private property exempt 
from taxation. Let us see how it works under our present sys- 
tem. In 1891 the assessment of railroad property in the State 
was, in round numbers, fifty millions of dollars, which repre- 
sents, probably, one hundred and fifty millions of actual value. 
In 1891 the total assessment of personal property in the State, 
exclusive of railroad property, was, in round numbers, forty- 
seven millions of dollars. I venture the opinion that the actual 
value of personal property in Kansas at that time, aside from 
railroad property, was not less than four hundred millions of 
dollars. 
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THE TAXABLE VALUATION OP RAILROADS. 3 

What IB the explanation of this disparity in the assessed yaln- 
ations of the property of the railroads and the property of indi- 
Tiduals? Simply the difference in the methods employed and 
in the laws governing the respective assessments. The most 
conspicuous factor in producing the disparity is our two-hundred- 
dollar exemption law, which, as generally applied, means eight 
hundred dollars in cases where that amount of property is found. 
To this is to be added omissions to assess personal property, which 
are notoriously far-reaching, while in the case of the railroads 
the law is full, definite, and exacting, and nothing is permitted 
to escape. This is all right as to railroads, but all other prop- 
erty should be subjected to the same rigid requirements. We 
might perhaps not inaptly characterize this as a case of ''unjust 
discrimination " against railroads, representing fairly enough the 
attitude of a class of legislators and platform-makers with whom 
we have become familiar, and who proceed on the assumption 
that the railroads have received some valuable thing or privilege 
from the State, in return for which these burdens are to be im- 
posed. 

Let us inquire what these valuable things are. First, a char- 
ter, under the general incorporation law that permits anybody 
and everybody, for almost every conceivable purpose, at an 
expense of one dollar and fifty cents, to become incorporated. 
Second, the State has permitted the corporation to exercise its 
right of eminent domain. It is to be observed, however, that 
whatever deprivations ensue fall upon individuals, and not upon 
the State, and these individuals rarely fail to receive full com- 
pensation, often, indeed, greatly in excess of the value of the 
property taken. In States where charters are granted only by 
statutory enactment, and in States where there are statutory 
prohibitions against building competing lines within certain 
fixed distances, so that railroads have some protection from 
destructive competition, such claims might have force. 

If the same methods applied to the railroads were applied to 
all other property-owners in the matter of assessment and taxa- 
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tion, we should haye mnch fairer and larger results than nnder 
the present system. Take Wyandotte connty, for example, 
which, with over twelve million dollars of assessed property 
in 1891, and at least fifty millions actual yalue, had only nine 
hundred and twenty-two thousand dollars of assessed personal 
property for the year — less than one-third of Shawnee county, 
only two-thirds of Montgomery county, nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars less than Franklin county, and less than 
Douglas and some other of the smaller counties. This is only 
one of the many inequalities that result from the present sys- 
tem of assessment and taxation. One other question — the real 
question involved, perhaps : On what basis, by what tests, are 
the values of railroads to be determined f This cannot be 
effected through the methods employed as to other property. 
It is hardly practicable to establish an ^^ average " valuation of 
railroads. Each railroad should be valued as an entirety, and 
as a distinct business enterprise, according to what there is in 
it. If the enterprise is profitable, if it makes a net earning 
over and above operating expenses, renewals, and repairs, such 
net earnings are the best and truest test of its value that I 
know of. Of that other, and in Kansas larger, class of rail- 
roads, that do not make a net earning and give no reasonable 
promise of doing so in the future, the measure of value is 
simply what the materials composing them are worth; they 
have no other legitimate value. These two classes are subject 
to certain modifications where by lease or other combination 
the earnings of one are enhanced at the expense of the other ; 
and there are cases, J)robably, where by such combination de- 
structive competition is avoided, and both are benefited. But 
the rules I have suggested are, I believe, in the main correct. 

O. £. Leabnabd. 
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II. 

The question of the taxable valuation of railroads may be 
considered under two heads. 

First : The yalne of the property represented by the capital 
invested, and the valaable franchises which have been granted 
by the State and owned and controlled by the various railroad 
corporations, together with the property owned by said corpora- 
tions; and, 

Second : The property which is authorized to be assessed by 
the laws of the State of Kansas, and its value fixed in accord- 
ance with the rules provided for in the Kansas law. 

In examining this question, the first idea which presents itself 
is, that there has been a large amount of capital of private in- 
dividuals invested in the stocks of the various railroad com- 
panies doing business in the State. There have also been many 
millions of dollars loaned to the corporations, the payment of 
which has been secured by bonds and mortgages upon the hold- 
ings of the corporations and their franchises. Valuable fran- 
chises have been granted by the State to private corporations, 
the right of eminent domain, and many other of the govern- 
mental functions have been delegated to corporations by the 
State, and to the mind of the ordinary individual it would seem 
but just that in estimating and valuing the railroad property of 
the State for taxation, the capital invested and the valuable 
franchises owned by the road should be taken into account in 
fixing their value for taxation. 

When we consider that the General Government has donated 
to many of the railroad companies in the State of Kansas a large 
portion of the public domain, and that there have been donated 
by the various municipalities large grants of bonds to assist in 
building the various railroads of the State, it seems but just that 
the value of these lands, and of the amount of money and credit 
which has been granted by the various municipalities, should be 
taken into account in fixing the taxable valuation of railroads. 
This view of the matter is emphasized by the fact that in the 
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management of the roadB the compensation for their services is 
endeavored so to be fixed that they pay interest upon their 
indebtedness and dividends upon their stocks. Claiming the 
right, as thej do, to fix tariff charges which are to be borne bj 
the people, it is no more than just that thej by law should be 
required to bear their just proportion of the burdens of the gov- 
ernment upon the same basis on which they charge for their ser- 
vices to the people. 

If the Legislature of the State of Kansas in its wisdom should 
devise some plan by which the immense capital which has been 
derived from the sale of that portion of the public domain do- 
nated to the corporations, which has been borrowed from foreign 
capitalists and which has been donated by municipalities of the 
State, could be reached for taxation, they would, I think, prao- 
tically carry out the theory upon which the revenue laws of this 
State are founded, to wit : That every dollar of the property of 
the State should bear its just proportion of the burdens of the 
government. And even the State might go further, and without 
any injustice or inequity, also require corporations to which have 
been extended such grants of governmental power as the right 
of eminent domain, and other rights, to pay to the State some- 
thing to compensate for the extension of such grants of power. 

Or if the business of transportation carried on by the rail- 
roads is of such a nature that it cannot be successfully prose- 
cuted without the corporations in charge of it exercise gruaai 
governmental power, the State might, and should, in considera- 
tion of the granting of such power, strictly limit the corporations 
in their use and compel them to perform their services for the 
purposes at such a rate of compensation as would be just and 
equitable, and to exercise the utmost vigilance and watchfulness 
over their business, regulate and prohibit extravagant expendi- 
tures of money, and compel them to perform their business in 
an economical manner, so that the people of the State, as well 
as the corporations, should derive a benefit from the conferring 
of such extraordinary powers. Under a strict control of rail- 
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road corporations by the State in snch manner, the transpor- 
tation business of the State would be performed in the most 
economical way and the rights of the people thoroughly pro- 
tected. Under such circumstances it would make very little 
difference, if any, to the people, if the property invested in the 
transportation corporations was exempt from taxation, for the 
reason that the imposing of taxes upon railroads would simply 
have the effect of increasing the rate of compensation which 
they would be compelled to charge for their services, and every 
dollar of tax would be indirectly paid by the people — as, in- 
deed, it is now. 

This brings us to the second proposition, as to the taxable 
valuation of railroads under the laws of the State of Kansas. 
Sections 6871 to 6884 of the General Statutes of 1889 provide 
for the creation of a board to whom is referred assessment of 
railroad property, and it is provided in section 6873 as follows : 

"The board, when properly organized as herein provided for, 
shall proceed to ascertain all the personal property of any rail- 
way company owning, operating or constructing a railway in 
this State, which, for the purpose of assessment and taxation, 
shall be held to include the track, road-bed, right-of-way, water 
and fuel stations, buildings and land on which they are situated 
adjacent to or connected with the right-of-way, machinery, roll- 
ing-stock, telegraph lines and all instruments connected there- 
with, material on hand, and supplies provided for transporting 
and carrying on the business of such railroad, together with the 
moneys, credits and all other property of such rtdlway company 
used or held for the purpose of operating its railroad by such 
railroad company, and appraise and assess such property as 
perianal property at its actual value in money." 

Section 6876 provides for a return of said property and in- 
ventory thereof to the State Auditor, which shall be used as 
the basis for such assessment. 

It will be observed that nowhere in the law cited, and no- 
where else in the statutes of Kansas, is any assessor or board 
required to take into ^ account the capital, either bonded or other- 
wise, or the corporate franchise of the roads, but is simply con- 
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fined to appraising and assessing ih^ personal property in which 
a portion of this capital is invested, and that, after an examina- 
tion, is to be assessed at its actual valne in money. 

It will be observed that all of the personal property, except 
perhaps buildings, is a class of special property, the actual value 
of which is known only to experts. It is further the fact that 
the valuation of this property is delegated by law to a board of 
State officers, not one of whom is presumed or required to have 
any technical knowledge of the value of the property which he 
is called upon to assess. Much of the property is of that char- 
acter which fluctuates in its value in the market Locomotives 
which cost a few years ago twelve to fourteen thousand dollars 
can now be bought new upon the market for a much less sum. 
The same is true with regard to rolling-stock of all kinds. A 
large amount of this rolling-stock is partially worn, and of much 
less value than like rolling-stock before use. The quantity of 
partially-worn rolling-stock is constantly increasing. Bridges 
and road-beds are constantly changing as to their condition and 
state of repair. Stations, stock-yards, platforms, and the various 
other personal property, are constantly deteriorating in value 
with time and service. All these are factors which are required 
to be taken into account in arriving at the actual valne of the 
property. 

Section 6861 of the statutes provides that personal property 
shall be valued at the usual selling price in money at the places 
where the same may be held, but if there be no selling price 
known to the person required to fix a value thereon, it shall be 
valued at such price as is believed could be obtained therefor in 
money at such time and place. Applying that rule to the assess- 
ment of rolling-stock, it becomes a question of conjecture as to 
what is the actual value in money of such rolling-stock in the 
' condition in which it is known to be, or what it would be be- 
lieved, in the sound discretion of the board, the property could 
be sold for at the time and place. 

The same rule is laid down to govern the board of assessors 
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in aseessiiig track and road-bed, which is made, under the pro- 
vision of the law first cited, personal property^ the cost of which 
to the company, while it is a factor to a certain extent in ascer- 
taining the value, is no guide to a correct decision of the ques- 
tion under the rule as laid down by the statute. To illustrate : 
Suppose a man were to invest $25,000 in a private residence in 
some obscure village in the central part of Kansas. While he 
might expend every dollar of the $25,000 in the building to the 
best advantage, yet when such building was completed and value 
placed upon it by the rule laid down in the statutes for the valua- 
tion of personal property, the value of the property would be 
fixed possibly at less than one-fifth of what it cost, because there 
would be no one who would care to invest more than five or six 
thousand dollars in a residence in such a location. Whereas, if 
the same man had expended his $25,000 in building a residence 
in a suburban addition to the city of Chicago, it might possibly 
have been sold at the very moment of its completion for an ad- 
vance of $5,000 over its actual cost. The same is true with re- 
gard to many miles of railroad which have been built in Kansas, 
that have been extended into remote districts where there is not 
«uflScient business to support them, and if they were thrown 
ipon the market to-day there would not be a customer to pur- 
chase them at one-fifth their original cost ; and by applying the 
strict rule of the law their taxable valuation would be very little. 
If the people of Kansas desire that the capital invested in 
railroads shall bear its just proportion of the burdens of the 
government, and if they desire that the transportation corpora- 
tions shall be compelled to pay something to the State for the 
•extraordinary and exclusive franchises granted to them, then 
they must see to it that the law which has been enacted for the 
assessment of railroad property is amended. It will not do for 
them to complain that the Board of Assessors has in its judgment 
reduced the taxable valuation of the personal property of the 
railroads of the State, so long as the law requires but a small 
portion of the vast capital engaged in the transportation busi- 
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ness of the State to be reached for taxation, and proyides arbi- 
trary mles by which the valuation shall be determined, and 
leaves that to the judgment of men who are in no wise experts. 
The complaint which has gone out over the State of the de- 
crease in the assessed value of the railroad property will not 
remedy the evil so long as the law remains unchanged. 
The Board of Assessors has endeavored strictly to carry out 
the law as it is upon the statute books, which was its sworn 
duty. If it has erred in judgment as to the value of this prop- 
erty under the rules prescribed by the statute, who is to say 
whether it is right or wrong? That it differed in judgment from 
its predecessors is nothing against it. ' Men differ in judgment 
every day with regard to the value of property ; so long as the 
assessors endeavored conscientiously under their oaths to carry 
out the provisions of the law, which, as I have shown, is defect- 
ive in that it fails to reach that which is of the most value of 
the possessions of the railroad corporations, they should be sus- 
tained by the people until the representatives of the people see 
fit in a proper and constitutional manner to impose such burdens 
upon the corporations as may be just and equitable. 

It is certainly to be deplored that many of the prominent men 
of the State and the political conventions have placed themselvea 
in the attitude of condemning men for doing their duty ; hav^ 
repeatedly and in public places declared that while the perform- 
ance of his duty under the law by an executive officer might be 
right and probably the proper course for him to pursue under 
his oath, yet it would be bad politics to sustain him. No gov- 
ernment of the people can exist and be prosperous when the 
people have not the moral courage in their political conventions 
to sustain their officers in the performance of their duties con- 
scientiously and in strict accordance with the law. 

JOHW N. IVBS. 
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CORONADO'S MARCH THROUGH KANSAS. 



THE age of great expeditions, discoveries and conqnests in 
the Western hemisphere, especially upon our own con- 
tinent, is fast disappearing, and will soon belong almost excln- 
siyelj to the domain of comparatively ancient history. Even 
now accounts of such events, together with their incidental 
achievements and ultimate results, are beginning to partake of 
the traditional and legendary. It will not be a very long time 
until they shall become enshrouded in uncertainty and involved 
in the mists of antiquarian research. That period is fast ap- 
proaching when they will share the fate of the earlier crusades 
and the other great movements of the restless peoples who have 
always inhabited the earth. Whether swarming out from along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf and Caspian Sea, or descending 
from the steppes of Asia to the westward and into Spain, or in 
turn the Spanish canquistadorSy with their admixture of wild 
and lawless Moorish blood, following dose upon the discovery 
of Columbus, overran, conquered and despoiled the newer 
world ; whether it be a tale of crescent and scimetar, or cross 
and sword, it matters little ; for the world will read with in- 
terest and wonder of their adventurous incursions into unknown 
lands, and forget and condone their barbarous cruelties in the 
dash and daring of a knightiy and romantic heroism worthy a 
more holy cause. The annals of history are replete with the 
conquests and discoveries of Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto and others, 
as well as the impress of thp civilization that followed their stan- 
dards, which has so far survived, and perhaps always will defy 
the corroding tooth of time. It is the purpose of this paper to 
recount in brief outline the first conquest of Kansas by one of 
their contemporaries and comrades in arms. 

In 1540 the Spanish conquests had reached no further north 
than the Gulf of California. Mendoza was then viceroy of 
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New Spain, now Mexico. The Indians of the yarious conqnered 
provinces were not long in discovering that the Spaniards pos- 
sessed an insatiable, all-absorbing thirst for gold, and that the 
surest way to prevent them from ntterlj annihilating their 
people and ravaging their country was to invent and relate to 
them wonderfallj exaggerated stories of boandless wealth to 
be gained in distant provinces. One account is, that about 
the year 1530 the viceroy learned from an Indian slave of the 
existence of seven great cities away toward the north, so wealthy, 
they said, that there were entire streets exclusively occupied by 
workers in silver and gold. Expeditions previously made to 
the more northern provinces of Mexico had dispelled all illu- 
sions in regard to them, but the fabulous stories of the seven 
cities flitted further north. This impression was greatly strength- 
ened about the year 1536, and new stories became rife, which 
were greatly enhanced in interest and probability by the arrival 
in Mexico of Cabeza De Yaca and three companions. They 
were members of the unfortunate Spanish expedition to the 
coast of Florida in 1528. They told a tale of shipwreck and 
disaster for that expedition, and of their subsequent wanderings 
from some point on the Gulf of Mexico, first north, thence west, 
passing through, in all probability, portions of Texas and New 
Mexico, finally reaching Guliacan, Mexico, where they found a 
colony of their own countrymen. They told a story that reads 
like fiction now, but which no doubt then most successfully ap- 
pealed to the credulity and cupidity of their willing listeners. 
They claimed to have most carefully observed the country 
through which they passed, and had been told by the natives 
about great and powerful cities containing houses of four and 
five stories, with the usual accompaniments of wealth. The 
next account is that of a journey of three Franciscan friars and 
a negro, the latter having been with De Yaca in his wander- 
ings, sent out by Coronado, who was at the time governor at 
Guliacan, with orders to proceed northward, explore, and return 
to him and report all the information they could obtain, by per- 
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sonal observation, of the seven cities. This expedition proba- 
bly proceeded no farther north than Arizona and New Mexico, 
the country of the pueblos. Arriving near what they thought 
was one of the seven cities, they sent the negro in advance to 
placate the Indians. He was not successful in his mission of 
peace and observation, for he was killed. The monks viewed 
the pueblo from a distance, which they described as ^^ more con- 
siderable than Mexico,'' and hurriedly retraced their way to 
Culiacan. They gave Coronado a most glowing account of 
their discoveries. They described a far-off, goodly land in the 
north, called Quivira, inhabited by a powerful and partially civ- 
ilized people, and begemmed with seven opulent cities, whose 
capital, Cibola, was likened to an European city, filled with 
wealth to the point of overflow. This was thought to be a rea- 
sonable and probable story by the Spanish authorities and com- 
mandants in New Spain. In its very extravagance it appealed 
to their national infirmity of avarice and passion for adventure, 
and it was at once determined to have the country explored, 
and to reduce the Quivirans to the Spanish yoke, as had been 
done with the Mexicans and other people of the newer Spain. 
It is worthy of note that Gortez, who demanded, as his right, 
to be allowed to accompany the expedition as its commander, 
was by the viceroy, Mendoza, peremptorily refused that place 
of honor and danger. We cannot help regretting the viceroy's 
decision. He selected and commissioned to conduct that enter- 
prise Yasquez de Coronado, governor at Culiacan, who was or- 
dered to at once proceed as far north as the thirty-sixth degree 
of latitude. In 1540 Coronado organized his forces, consisting 
of three hundred and fifty Spaniards and eight hundred Indians, 
the latter presumably as beasts of burden, and set out in search 
of the seven cities and Cibola. The first point mentioned is 
the region of the source of the Oila river and upper Bio Grande, 
and next the country now known as New Mexico, then peopled 
by Aztecs or Toltecs, with walled towns and high stone dwell- 
ings, and possessing considerable skill in the manufacture of 
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textile fabrics. It appears that this coantry was not teeming 
with wealth, and also that the walled cities were not incapable 
of defense from the attacks of the Spaniards. Here Coronado 
in coming and going spent two winters and thoroughly explored 
the country. He took np his line of march northward and pro- 
i^eeded as far north as the fortieth degree of latitude, and reached 
the northeast portion of Brown county, Kansas, near the cor- 
ner of the States of Kansas and Nebraska. He undoubtedly 
rested for a time on the banks of the Missouri river. The best 
information on the subject locates Quivira between the Kansas 
and Platte rivers. Coronado and his followers failed to find 
gold, or the seven cities, or Cibola, after all the toilsomeness 
and perilousness of that memorable march. A few ruined In- 
dian villages, a few widely scattered memorials of an almost 
extinct race, were all that greeted the wistful eyes of those who 
set out so eager for conquest and covetous for wealth. From 
the point of view of that intrepid band of mailed warriors, the 
expedition was a failure. It is not to be expected that they 
held the memory of the Franciscan friars in any sort of rever- 
ence, and they may have devoutly wished that the friars had 
shared the fate of the negro. The return was as rapid as it was 
spiritless. All discipline became lost, and that splendid body of 
dauntless explorers became a fragmentary mass of broken and 
ruined adventurers. In 1542 Coronado returned to Culiacan, 
from which place two years before he had started out with such 
high hopes. His return to Culiacan was in the year DeSoto 
was buried in the Mississippi river, after his discovery of it the 
year previous. Culiacan may be invested with added interest 
when it is known that it is in the State of Sinaloa, and not far 
from Topolobampo bay, where a number of discontented people, 
some of them from Kansas, have not long since established what 
they call a Credit Fon9ier colony. Coronado's campaigns in 
Arizona and New Mexico are of little moment now. They were 
but the preliminary skirmishes that finally led to the subjugation 
of all that country in 1698. 
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Ab to Coronado's march through Kansas. It is fairly well 
established, notwithstanding the meager accounts of the expe- 
dition, that he must have entered Kansas at or near Barber 
county. EQs line of march does not seem to have been the 
most direct, and had he strictly obeyed orders and proceeded 
no further north than the thirty-sixth degree of latitude, the 
soil of Kansas would not have been pressed by the feet of the 
bloody and then all-conquering Spaniard, and she could not 
now boast of her four and a half centuries of history. We are 
inclined to overlook whatever acts of wrong, cruelty and op- 
pression Goronado may have visited upon the natives, because 
he was for a time a Kansas man, and somewhat favorably im- 
pressed with the country, in spite of his keen and bitter disap- 
pointments. We may well imagine what sensations pervaded 
the breasts of those three hundred and fifty Spanish cavaliers, 
clad in helmets, chain-mail doublets, and cordoban boots, and 
armed for the emergencies that were constantly at hand, as 
they raised themselves in their stirrups and caught a first 
glimpse of Kansas verdure, after their long and fatiguing 
march over the arid alkali plains to the south and west. It is 
related that Coronado was sensibly impressed with the change 
of scene, and hailed with delight the cooling emerald green 
that took the place of the hot and whitish glare of the plains 
he had just traversed. It must have been a magnificent and 
thrilling spectacle to those who paused to behold the beautifully 
rolling prairies which seemed to beckon them still further north- 
ward. Well might Coronado have exclaimed, with all the 
poetry of the South in his heart : 

** These are the gardens of the desert ; these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the rich speech of Castile has no name — 
The prairies I Behold them for the first ; 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling yastness. Lo I they stretch 
In airy undulations far away, 
As if the Ocean In his gentlest swell 
Stood stiU, with all his roundest billows fixed 
And motionless forever 1 ** 
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Mnch speculation has arisen as to Goronado's route, but the 
best attainable information quite well establishes that it was 
through the counties of Barber, Kingman, Beno, McPherson, 
Marion, (probably across the southwest comer of Morris,) Dick- 
inson, Geary, Riley, Pottawatomie, Nemaha, and Brown, to 
the Missouri river as above stated. In support of the theory 
that the line of march crossed the southwest comer of Morris 
county, attention is called to the finding, several years ago, on 
Paint creek, in McPherson county, of a piece of chain-mail. 
It is now deposited in the museum rooms of Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, in that county. Professor Udden, the finder, in 
transmitting a photograph of his find to Major F. G. Adams, 
secretary of the State Historical Society, at Topeka, May 14th, 
1885, writes: ^^I inclose a photograph of a piece of chain-mail 
that I have found in a group of mounds on Paint creek, in this 
county. It was found two inches deep in the sod, on one of 
the largest mounds of the group. The rings are of hard steel, 
considerably oxidated on the outside. It seems quite certain 
that it has been secured in some way from the early Spanish 
explorers by the Indians." In 1868 a piece of chain-mail was 
found near Diamond Springs, Morris county, almost exactly 
like the McPherson find, and Paint creek in McPherson county 
is but little out of line with Diamond Springs, which was always 
a famous watering- and camping-place. We saw the piece of 
chain-mail referred to in 1870. The finder is long since dead, 
and the relic cannot now be found. There are other evidence9 
that support our view, but the matter is not now in controversy. 
In 1719, M. Dutisne, without doubt the first Frenchman to enter 
upon Kansas soil, passed through Morris and Geary counties, 
and discovered indubitable evidence of Coronado's trail and 
camp near Fort lUley, which he there crossed and- proceeded 
westward. That was long afterwards knpwn as the crossing of 
the Spanish and French trails. General Simpson, in his map 
of Goronado's march, seems to recognize such to be the fact 
It is a misfortune that the historian of the expedition makes so 
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Kttle mention of the people of Qoivira. But little is said beyond 
the fact that they <^ proceeded as far north as the fortieth degree 
of latitude, where we reached a province which the Indians 
called Qnivira." 

As more particularly affecting Kansas, Goronado journalizes 
as follows : "The province of Quivira is nine hundred and fifty 
leagues [3,230 miles] from Mexico. The place I have reached 
is the fortieth degree of latitude. The earth is the best possible 
for all kinds of productions of Spain; soil strong and black, 
and well watered by brooks, springs, and rivers. Found prunes 
[wild plums] like those of Spain, some ofc which were black ; 
also some excellent grapes and mulberries.'' He continues that 
his route was over "mighty plains and sandy heaths, smooth, 
and wearisome, and bare of wood." There seems to have been 
no lack of animal food, for he says : "All that way the plains 
are as full of crooked-back oxen [buffalo] as the mountain 
Serena, in Spain, is of sheep." This is the first account we 
have of the American bison or buffalo. Goronado's enumera- 
tion of the "resources of Kansas," of which in later years we 
have heard and seen so much, is fairly full for the day in which 
it was written, and considering the fact that he was not in the 
real-estate business. The historian of the expedition was Cas- 
tenado, who wrote but little after leaving New Mexico for the 
north. BHs accuracy, however, has been generally praised. 
He seems to have lost heart in the enterprise when it emerged 
from the pueblo country, for up to that period of the journey 
his account is quite full, and very interesting. Had he been as 
profuse and minute a chronicler as Bemal Diaz, who performed 
a similar service for Gortez when he was subjugating Mexico, 
we would now have a greatly increased and more interesting 
source of information upon the subject of Goronado^s march 
through Kansas. 

This is, in outline, about all there is of the history of Coro- 
nado's march across our State, but little as it is, it is a part of 
our State's history, about which cluster so many memories, and 
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upon the soil of which have been foaght the initiatory battles 
that precipitated a war of the magnitude of which the Spaniard 
conld not have dreamed, and which forever settled questions 
that affected the civilization of the continent. 

John Maloy. 



WOULD GOD I WERE NOW BY THE 8EA. 
(Theme from Eoripides.) 

Would God I were now by the sea, 

On the sandy, sea-weed shore, 
Where the waves from the other side of the world 
Roll in forever with high crests curled, 

Roll in forevermore. 

Would God I were now on the shore. 

With the smooth sand 'neath my feet, 
And the salt fresh gale blowing round my head, 
And the scolding sea-gulls with wings wide-spread. 

The sea-gulls flying fleet 

Would God I were now on the wave. 

On the rising, sinking deck. 
While the cares that have made me weary of time 
Might still have the mountain-wall to climb. 

And never find my track. 

Would God I were now on the deck. 

Far front on the rising prow. 
With eyes on the far-off phantom sail 
Or the changing green of the swirling swale. 

The salt green field we plow. 

A h God, for the giant sea ! 
The restless, restful sea I 
With wife and wee one close by my side, 
Aud a few good friends with their discourse wide 
To rest and strengthen me. 

William Hebbbbt Cabbttts. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 



IT is said that this is an age of unrest — a dissatisfaction with 
conditions. So it is ; and in this respect it is like each one 
that has preceded it. The exhibition of this unrest assumes 
different forms at different periods. The inequality of the dis- 
tribution of wealth has always been a source of discontent, 
though some reformers speak of it now as a discovery of their 
own. It is often stated that a very small number of people in 
the United States possess a large portion of the wealth, and 
sometimes figures are given to illustrate the startling fact. It 
is believed by many that if none was allowed to become very 
rich, there would be none very poor ; that if the very wealthy 
did not have their possessions, the very poor would have them. 
Is there any good reason for such belief? If by reason of 
mental or physical disability, or by force of law, no person 
<^onld acquire more than $10,000, or some other reasonable 
sum, would it follow that wealth would be more equally dis- 
tributed, or that the condition of the poor would be improved ? 
Wealth sometimes comes by chance (if there be such a thing 
as chance), but the rule is that it comes to those who have the 
superior power to acquire it. In the case supposed would this 
vast wealth exist? Can it exist without the power to acquire 
it, and a reasonable certainty tliat when acquired it can be used 
and enjoyed by those acquiring it ? If men were not allowed 
to acquire wealth and control it, would there be any railroads, 
steamships, deep mines, great manufactories, or large mercan- 
tile establishments? It is said these may be created and suc- 
cessfully developed by cooperation. But what is cooperation ? 
One man puts in his money, others put in industry and skill, 
and the profits are divided among all. But some one must 
have the capital, as large amounts are required for grounds, 
buildings, machinery, and to purchase raw material. Some- 
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body must have wealth to begin with. Cooperation is desir- 
able, but you must first find one who has the money, and you 
must then find him willing to put it in on the basis that if the 
scheme succeeds, he shall divide j;he profits ; and if it fails, he 
shall suffer all the loss. At this time we are not creating 
human nature, nor are we establishing the rudiments of society. 
All business must be conducted on the basis of human nature 
as it is, and society as we find it. 

Wealth does not exist of itself. The elements out of which 
it is created or developed exist, and it requires certain capabili- 
ties to create and develop it. These capabilities are, physical 
ability, strength of intellect, and will-power. For some reason 
unknown, the diversity of capacity in physical ability runs all 
the way from helplessness itself to Jolm L. Sullivan ; in mental 
caliber from idiocy to Daniel Webster ; and in will-power from 
the dreamer to General Grant. The inequality of the distri- 
bution of wealth is no more striking than the diversity of 
the natural powers of men themselves. The one grows neces- 
sarily out of the other. Put two men of the same advantages 
on two adjoining pieces of lanfl equally good ; give them the 
land and implements to cultivate it. In ten years, perhaps less, 
one will own all the land. Nor is it altogether the fault of the 
one who fails. He lacks the power necessary to success. Now 
shall you restore to the losing man his land, and run another 
ten years with the same result} Or will you allow the success- 
ful man to hold the land, and the other to do what he can under 
supervision} Is it any loss to the failing party because the 
other has become rich? Or is it not rather a blessing that the 
successful man is able to give the other something to do} 

It is said the rich are growing richer, and the poor poorer. 
This may be so ; but if it were not given to some the power to 
develop wealth, the poor would be poorer still. That great 
wealth is an injury to the possessor, is seen every day. It 
generally destroys the better qualities of the man himself, and 
often ruins his family. But instead of an injury, it is a help to 
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them who have not the powers to accumnlate. The develop- 
ment of wealth makes work and the means to pay for it. But 
these facts do not afford excuse for oppression, whether it is 
exercised by individuals or corporations. When a coi-poration 
worth its millions pays its car porters less than one-third of fair 
wages, and expects them to beg the balance from its patrons, 
already charged double price for the service rendered, it be- 
comes a monstrosity. But murder and arson are monsters, and 
yet sometimes they have to be endured by a suffering people. 

Yon may complain of this inequality in the distribution of 
wealth, but, as already seen, it mainly comes from other ine- 
qualities underlying and beyond. Tou may complain of them, 
but there they are, in laws which you did not make, and which 
you cannot repeal. Nor is there in this any divergence from 
the established order of things. Inequality is everywhere the 
rule. Some portions of the earth are very productive, and con- 
tinually minister to the wants of men ; while large areas seem 
to have been created in vain. Some trees are valuable for 
timber, and the fruit they bear; other trees are useless, and 
will not even make a shade. If you ask why one man is given 
the powers of acquirement, and why they are withheld from 
another, the question remains forever unanswered. An attempt 
to answer is but a struggling of the finite with the Infinite. If 
you make war upon the fact, you will be overthrown in confu- 
sion, and you will soon find out that all human affairs are 
managed by a power superior to your own, and infinitely mys- 
terious. 

Nor does all this imply that there are no means of ameliora- 
tion, and that abuses may not be corrected. If a man is per- 
mitted to control his property while he lives, there is no good 
reason why he should be allowed to control it forever. The 
laws of descent and distribution can scatter in a minute the mill- 
ions acquired in a lifetime ; and the heirs, and the heirs of heirs, 
will scatter it again and again, as dead leaves are scattered by 
the wind. There should be testamentary laws that would pre- 
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vent the accumulation of estates through successive generations. 
Death is one of the best friends of the race. The time comea 
when the hand, that has been so long clutching with increasing 
tenacity, releases its grasp, and the anxieties attendant upon 
great wealth are forever ended. It is an indisputable fact that 
" he heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall gather them " ; 
and it is a law as inflexible as gravitation, that heap added to 
heap adds nothing to the happiness of the possessor. He 
dreams that when he owns another railroad, another bank, and 
another farm, surely he shall be happy. They all come, but 
rest and peace do not come. Death also releases the poor man 
from his miseries. He leaves nothing behind, but falls from 
the hands of man directly into the hands of God. The most 
unhappy of all the race are those who live at the extremes of 
poverty and wealth. Nor do they make the best citizens. Tlie 
salvation of the Eepublic depends upon the great middle class,. 
which fortunately far outnumbers both the others. 

N. C. McFabland. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CO- OPERATIVE COOKING. 



THAT each family should gather under its own roof for 
meals is an ancient and time -honored custom, so inter- 
woven with all our ideas of home, that to propose a change in 
this respect seems to many persons almost sacrilegious. They 
feel about cooperative cooking as did the old lady about the 
Darwinian theory: •♦No, I do not believe it," she protested; 
"and if it were true, it should be hushed up." 

Beliefs and institutions of long standing seem to grow into 
the very fiber of some natures, and to eradicate them causes 
acute suffering; but new generations are forced, in spite of 
tliem, to accept new methods in order to accommodate them- 
selves to changed conditions. 

With the advance of civilization and refinement our methods 
of conducting household affairs have grown more complex, and 
at the same time household help has grown more scarce. More 
especially do we suffer from this cause in this rapidly-settled 
Western country, where so many of the people are in early life 
and are rearing young families. That there is deep discontent 
with the existing state of domestic service, is shown by the 
wide-spread interest manifested in the experiment in coopera- 
tive cookery begun in Junction City in January, 1891, and suc- 
cessful up to the present date. 

It was begun as, and still is, a private affair ; merely some 
nine or ten families and a few single individuals, numbering in 
all but forty persons, uniting to have their meals prepared and 
served at one place, with no thought of being pioneers or re- 
formers, and with no desire to inflict their methods on any of 
their fellow-creatures, but merely to obviate for themselves, if 
possible, some difficulties in the way of living comfortably. 

But greatness has been thrust upon us ; letters from all parts 
of the United States, in such numbers that were all to be an- 
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swered we should be obliged to employ a salaried secretary, 
come pouring in upon us. It is in deference to this spirit of 
inquiry, which I interpret to mean an earnest seeking for some 
way of ameliorating existing domestic conditions, that I feel 
inclined to set the simple facts before the readers of The Aooba. 

The tendency of the age is to combination ; small factories 
are being swallowed up by great establishments to the cheapen- 
ing and bettering of manufactured products. Why then should 
each home maintain its little food factory, tended by unskillful 
hands, when the combination of a number might lessen labor, 
eliminate waste, and decrease cost? 

At least the experiment was worth trying, thought the char- 
ter members of the Junction City Bellamy Club. Now these 
families were not boarding-house people, nor yet of the class 
who shirk social duties. All own their own homes, have lived 
in them for years, and have taken delight in all the sacred 
pleasures incident to the home and family. Music, flowers, 
reading, writing, and conversation of friends they place on a 
par with eating, and experience has taught them that under ex- 
isting circumstances the wives and mothers are often deprived 
of all these pleasures and privileges save the one of ministering 
with aching heads and weary limbs to the never-ceasing demands 
of the family table. Of the parlor and the library they may 
catch only fleeting glimpses as they move to and fro from pantry 
to dining-room, or bend nervously over the cooking-stove to pre- 
pare some delicacy, which, mayhap, requires hours in the prepa- 
ration, but only moments in the consumption. 

Meanwhile sewing is undone, younger children suffering for 
care, and school-boys and girls clamoring for a little help in 
lessons, which the mother would be delighted to have the time 
to give. 

And with all this sacrifice of other joys to the table, the table 
is often not well served under this state of things. Better, far 
better, trained help, good serving, less cost, and leisure for the 
mothers, even if we have to sit down with our own familiar 
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friends to dine, and thereby shock some ancient prejudices, 
possibly eyen onr own. 

So much, then, as a reason for the existence of the Bellamy 
Clab. Adverse circumstances as regards help disposed a suffi- 
cient number to try an experiment ; and that it might involve 
no financial difficulties in case it proved a failure, it was resolved 
that the families furnish the dining-rooms from their own homes, 
and that in case of dissatisfaction any family might, at any time, 
take their belongings and depart, thus allowing perfect freedom. 

Booms were rented, dining-rooms, kitchen, and sleeping- 
rooms for the servants, of whom five were engaged ; three of 
these are still in the employ of the club, two have been changed. 

Very little difficulty has been found with help, girls prefer- 
ring the service of the club to that of private families, perhaps 
because the work is systematized, and each has her own partic- 
ular duties, for the performance of which she is responsible to 
the committee. 

The committee is composed of the President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and an executive committee of three. 
These officers meet every Saturday, after dinner, and do the 
winding- up of the machine, as the transaction of business is 
styled; that is, they audit bills, discuss bills-of-fare, interview 
the cook and occasionally the other servants, receive applica- 
tions for membership, and, in fact, attend to everything con- 
nected with the working of the club. These meetings are free 
to all members. 

A strict censorship is held over the admission of new mem- 
bers, none being admitted, however desirable, unless there is a 
place at some table where their company is desired. This is 
deemed a most essential rule, and differentiates the club most 
decidedly from a hotel or boarding-house. 

Dues are pdd weekly in advance, and fixed at $2.50 per 
week per capita for members of families furnishing furniture, 
and $8 to single members. This has proven sufficient to pro- 
vide excellent and varied fare. Twice, however, in the history 
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of the club, it has been necessary to make up a deficit by a 
small assessment, to which not a single member objected, as 
they have every confidence in the committee, all of whom serve 
without compensation except that shared by all in the successful 
working of the club. 

At least two-thirds of present members have been in since the 
beginning, one year and a half ago, and expect to remain in- 
definitely unless something unforeseen should occur, having 
proven to their own satisfaction that a home is no less a home 
with the kitchen eliminated. 

Mabt a. Humfhbby. 
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THE "CONFEDERATE COLONEL" AS A 
POLITICAL ISSUE. 



AS yet no one has been foand who will deny the statement 
that Colonel W. A. Harris, the Alliance candidate for Con- 
gressman-aMarge, is a good man. No one questions the fact 
that he is a good citizen, and no one has found any fault witli 
any act of his during the twenty-five years last past in his rela- 
tions with the general-welfare clause of the constitution of the 
United States. He has been during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury a peaceful, practical patriot. About fifty million citizens 
of the Republic have been equally peaceful and entirely patriotic 
during that time, yet strangely enough Colonel Harris is the 
only one of the whole number who is a candidate for Congress 
this year, receiving support because he has not been a traitor 
for a certain period of years. 

Ordinarily, the denial of an implied charge of treason would 
be a weak argument in any man's favor. But by calling par- 
ticular attention to the fact that, according to old-fashioned logic, 
he ought to be a traitor to his country, the very political ad- 
versaries of Colonel Harris have made the contrary fact that he 
is a loyal American, unnecessarily potent in his behalf. And 
the remarkable part of the performance is, that they propose to 
continue deliberately for the coming four months making the 
record that he was once a rebel emphasize and glorify the in- 
disputable allegation tliat he is now a patriot, by putting forward 
the Colonel's Confederate commission as an issue in the coming 
campaign. 

Such a course will have the eflfect of magnifying mere political 
duty until it appears to be great political virtue, and it will there- 
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fore give the candidacy of Colosel Harris an element of strength 
which it does not fairly deserve. For " the greatest of these is 
charity." And although it is true that Kansas is the old-soldier 
State, it is also tme that Kansas is the home of the fighting old 
soldiers, and not of the ^' old-soldier " old soldiers,, and hence it 
is the home of the forgiving old soldiers. Much of the bitter- 
ness and personal enmity which the soldier of the North felt for 
the soldier of the South has gone. Time and events have canon- 
ized the boys who wore the blue ; and they in their exultation 
have long ago forgiven those whom they fought, in gray. The 
Union soldier does not acknowledge the lost cause as the right 
cause, but years aga he learned to believe in the sincerity and 
to admire the courage and the manhood of the soldier who 
fought for that cause. From the blood-stained lexicon of the 
Union soldier who honestly fought and really bled in the de- 
fense of liberty, the epithet ^' rebel " has long since been erased. 
The word exists only as the memory of a day that was ; by those 
who once knew its fearful meaning it is not used to designate a 
man who is a patriot to-day, though he may have been deluded 
yesterday. The old soldier of Kansas has had enough fighting, 
and being clearly the victor, has been willing to quit for nearly 
thirty years. But there are certain post heU/rnn, patriots in whose 
inflamed and dilated nostrils the scent of office has been mistaken 
for the smoke of battle, and they have been valiantly defending 
a much-saved country ever since the surrender of the enemy at 
Vicksburg. For many years the people have been laughing at 
their persistent attempts to block progress by discussing the pre- 
vious question, but of late years the popular risibles have be- 
come more and more harsh and forced, and recently a number 
of these professional obstructionists were denied the privileges 
of the floor. There is no doubt that the old soldiers did it. 
Kansas is the old-soldier State, and in Kansas it was done. 
And yet there is to be another attempt to discuss this previous 
question with a visible majority against it, despite the fact that 
there is a more important question before the house, and in face 
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of the further fact that on this pending question the Bepublicans 
of the State have a good working majority. 

If the political adversaries of Colonel Harris would say to 
the people before whom he comes asking suffrage, " We will 
waive Colonel Harris's war record and come before you with 
the issue of to-day," they would have half the battle won in 
advance. The very magnanimity of this act would disarm the 
enemies of the Kepublican party, and when the Confederate 
commission is eliminated from the discussion the Eepublicans 
have easily the best of it ; for when you have said of Colonel 
Harris that he is a good man, you have said all you can of him. 
He is not preeminently fitted for the position to which he as- 
pires. His chief claim for election is based upon attacks which 
are made upon him and his Confederate record. But of his 
opponent on the Eepublican ticket, it can be said that he is a 
good man, and that in addition to this he is a distinguished 
man ; he is an able man ; he is universally acknowledged to be 
a powerful man in debate ; he is known to be an organizer, and 
a great force in a caucus. And with all this he is especially 
equipped to fight in Congress for the interests of the West and 
for the Missouri Valley on the great question of transportation. 
And right here is the chance for the Bepublicans of Kansas. 

For ex-Governor Anthony is peculiarly strong as a Eepubli- 
can candidate for Congressman-at-large just now. During the 
next five years the vast producing empire of the West is going 
to take the first steps toward a commercial supremacy which 
will be acknowledged before the end of the first decade of the 
coming century. In taking those steps it will be necessary to 
trample upon many traditions of railroad transportation. The 
railway corporations of the country may be depended upon to 
oppose any changes in the present order of things. It is 
probable that legislation will have to force what the manifest 
exigencies of trade demand. If this legislation comes from in- 
experienced hands, it will have to be done over again, and the 
great West will suffer by the delay. The balance of power in 
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Congress is now almost in the hands of the West, but if these 
legislative steps toward Western commercial supremacy are 
wisely and firmly and surely taken, there must be a strong man 
to lead the forces of the West in Congress. The many years 
of experience which ex-Governor Anthony has had as a legis- 
lator, as a practical railroad manager, and as a member of the 
Kansas Railway Commission, have equipped him splendidly to 
«enter this new crusade as a leader. He is known among the 
citizens of Kansas as a fair man, and just. He has invariably 
given the people the benefit of every doubt in their controver- 
sies with corporate power. In no instance has he been false to 
the tax-payers. He has been fearless in their defense, and his 
courage has given him a strength to battle with cunning and 
greed, which his political opponent cannot even claim to pos- 
sess. In the coming campaign in Kansas let it be admitted 
that the war of '61 is over, that its issues have been decided, 
that its heroes are being rewarded and its traitors punished. 
But let it be further understood that the war of '92 is just be- 
gun. The claim that the candidate of the Alliance held a com- 
mission in the earlier war will be forgotten by the people, who 
will recognize only the commission of the Republican candidate 
to fight, to lead and to win in the war that is now at hand. 

Here is a weapon which the Republicans of Kansas now have- 
in their hands. It alone is powerful enough to win the day. 
The fact that Colonel Harris was in the Confederate army will 
be thoroughly known without any Republican spreading of the 
news. It will be known even before the campaign is fairly 
opened, and every man who intends to vote against him because 
he was a Confederate soldier will have made up his mind on 
that score without any urging. It is an insult to the voter's in- 
telligence to infer otherwise. There is, however, another weapon 
which the Republicans can use. It is a weapon which has con- 
<}uered many a battle in its day, but its day is past. That 
weapon is the ancient and honorable though somewhat shop- 
worn ordnance known as the "bloody shirt." It can be easily 
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wheeled into line and can be counted on to throw a line of rhe- 
torical pyrotechnics and political sky-scrapers altogether thrill- 
ing and imposing, but not necessarily fatal nor even formidable 
to the enemy. It is one of the advantages of this field-piece 
that it can be manned by any field marshal of the commissary 
department, as no knowledge of military science is required for 
its successful operation. The only drawback found in using it 
is that it almost invariably kicks. It was used in 1890 in Kan- 
sas, and nearly eighty-two thousand perished as a result of its 
irregular action. Perhaps it is its signal fatality in Eepublican 
ranks two years ago that has caused the enemy to put up a 
special mark for it this year in the hope that it will, again be 
trotted out and once more touched off. 

Be that as it may, the question of victory or defeat is depend 
ent for its solution largely upon a choice of weapons. 

William A. White. 
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The great red sun, aweary of the day, 

Has slowly sunk into the waitiog sea ; 

The shadows now are deepening o'er the hills 

And ev*ry vale ; the waters and the winds 

Are hashed, and welcome night draws on apace 

Sweet peace and rest and ever-blessed sleep. 

Yet crimson are the sky and meeting sea. 

Sun-kissed alike, then blushing into splendor — 

The golden glory of the dying day. 

The radiant promise of the morrow's dawn. 

Like unto this, man's exit from the world ; 

His quitting soul, resplendent with the hope 

And promise of immortal life, doth shed 

A glowing halo o'er the quiet deep 

Of death's mysterious sea, where gently touch 

ItB placid shores the vast eternity. 

Thomas William Heatlet. 
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SOME HYPNOTIC PHENOMENA. 



IN reply to the request for notes on hypnotic phenomena 
which have come nnder my own observation, I have selected 
from a mass of material the following cases, not because of any- 
thing peculiarly interesting or startling about them, but on ac- 
count of their being typical cases, forming a series ranging from 
the simple and commonplace to the rare and perplexing. They 
are presented, not as final demonstration, but as evidence in 
favor of the following views concerning hypnotism : 

1. Hypnotism is not as rare as it is usually supposed to be. 

2. It is nothing occult or mysterious, as is implied in the 
utterly senseless term, animal magnetism. 

3. It is merely a state of mind due to suggestion or monoide- 
ism in a person who may be either awake or asleep, the sleep 
itself being induced by a suggestion while the subject is in a 
waking state. * '^ 

4. Predisposition to hypnotism is no indication of mental in- 
feriority, or neurotic temperament. 

6. The character of the hypnotized person is a matter of ex- 
treme variability. 

6. While hypnotism may be made extremely serviceable, the 
dangers which are possible in connection with it are appalling. 

The simplest of all mental phenomena sufficiently involuntary 
to deserve classification among those due to hypnosis is that 
large class of actions represented by "table -tipping." Like 
many other mysteries, it was for a long time ascribed to super- 
human forces. It soon became a popular parlor amusement, • 
but as it was readily seen to be due to involuntary and uncon- 
scious muscular contraction on the part of some person engaged, 
it was exchanged for other things less easily understood. Sim- 
ilar to tablo-tipping is the feat, which has amused and perplexed 
many, of lifting a large person upon the finger-tips of two or 
four others without the feeling of strain or exhaustion. Faith 
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Id a prescribed procedure is a prerequisite. Why spiritualists 
have not laid claim to this trick is hard to understand, but it has 
been so fortunate as to be admitted to the circle of phenomena 
due to electricity. 

Mind-reading is another performance of the same kind, but 
it usually contains a larger admixture of fraud. It is doubtful 
whether there is a real case of telepathy on record. All ex- 
hibitions of this kind consist in the mind-reader's obeying the 
unconscious leading movements of a second party, with whom 
he must be in continual contact. A little practice will enable 
almost anyone to perform the most astonishing feats performed 
by the notorious Bishop. Let any article be thoroughly con- 
cealed and its location be unknown to the person who is to do 
the reading. Now, with his eyes bandaged, let him clasp hands 
or lock little fingers with a second person who keeps his mind 
intently upon the location of the concealed object. Though he 
will deny it stoutly, this latter person will unwittingly lead the 
former to the spot sought, if he be allowed to do so. 

The planchette, in a great variety of forms, being a mechan- 
ical device, has been frequently used, like the dancing furniture, 
by unseen beings to prove their existence to a doubting world. 
It is a piece of apparatus for writing or pointing out answers to 
questions propounded to it. The principle involved in its con- 
struction is the reduction of friction to a minimum. Its operation 
depends upon the fact, which has been scientifically demonstrated, 
that every posfliible mental state gives immediate rise to muscular 
contractions, which are, in many cases, so automatic or habitual 
that they are unperceived. Many persons, with a little practice, 
can ^^ develop'' into automatic writers and no longer need the 
aid of the planchette. The tingling sensation in the writer's 
arm, which often follows the act of writing, has frequently led 
to the belief in an electrical agency. In all such writing the 
sensation is that of the hand being moved by the planchette or 
pencil, and the thought expressed can usually be found to have 
been in consciousness previous to its expression. 
-» 
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In all the foregoing cases the mind was free and normaL 
They have been given as introductory to what follows. Another 
factor, viz., the presentation of the suggestion by another per- 
son, will now be introduced. 

A. is a young man, aged about twenty-five, and is of a san- 
guine temperament. I had attempted to hypnotize him, but 
failed. (Somewhat inconsistently I shall use the term ^^hypno- 
tize " as meaning the induction of a person into the hypnotic 
trance.) 

^^Now, Mr. A.," I said, ^^you must go and get that Indian 
club lying on the floor in the adjoining room." 

"I certainly shall not do it, sir — ^I am not compelled to do it," 
he replied. 

" You cannot resist it," I said. " Your right hand wiU go and 
do it in spite of all you can do to prevent it." 

This I repeated with as much emphasis as I could command. 
Presently his right arm slowly extended itself toward the place 
where the club lay. He stood resolute with arm stretched out 
as if he were trying to reach it. A moment later his body be- 
gan to move towards the club, and in a few moments the com- 
mand was fully obeyed. A. stated that he felt an external force 
pulling his arm, requiring him to follow and pick up the clob. 

On a subsequent occasion I commanded him to go up-stairs 
and bring a certain article. He absolutely refused to go. Al- 
most before he knew it, however, he was through the door and 
in the hallway. Here he made a determined stabd, and tried 
to divert his mind from the thought of what he had been told 
to do. After a struggle that was painful to look upon he ex- 
claimed, ^^I can't stand this, I must do it," and hurried through 
the act. He then seemed at perfect ease, but said that he 
had been utterly unable to think of anything but the act sug^ 
gested to him. Did Poe get his doctrine of the "Imp of the 
Perverse " by experimenting with such a man ? 

B. is a Welshman, about 45 years of age. He has a power- 
ful physique, clear mind, and strong will A trial at hypnotiza- 
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tion proved niiBiiccessftiL All attempts to control any of his 
muscles bj suggestion and manipnlation were also fntile eoocept 
in the ease of the right hemd a/nd wrm. This member appeared 
to be completely under my control. Having straightened it ont 
m any position, at mj command it remained there as immov- 
able as the limb of a tree. B. has lost two joints from the mid- 
dle finger of his right hand. The operation had been imperfectly 
performed, so that the extremity of the principle sensory nerve 
was left exposed. This is a constimt sonrce of annoyance and 
suffering, it being extremely sensitive to the slightest pressure. 
Lightly stroking the remaining section of his finger, I told him 
several times that all sensitiveness would pass away and he could 
feel no more pain in it. What was his surprise to find that the 
organ which a moment previous had been to him a sonrce of 
such intense agony, was now totally insensible. He could now 
prick it with a pin, strike it against the wall or crush it with a 
hammer without the slightest twinge of pain. He went about 
his work, and about a half-hour later found the sensitiveness re- 
turning, accompanied by a. peculiar tingling sensation. After a 
second treatment the analgesia continued one and one-half hours. 
The third time it lasted thirty-six hours, and the fourth treatment 
left effects which seem to be permanent. 

The next case exhibits for the first time in the series, an ab- 
normality in the condition of the mind. It is introduced here 
because the trance state appears unexpectedly and unintention- 
aUy; 

C. is about the same age as B., but in all other respects is his 
counterpart. He is tall and spare, nervous and uncertain in 
thought and movement. Upon examination he exhibited the 
slightest susceptibility to the influence of the operator. After 
prolonged effort the attempt was more successful, tetanus and 
paralysis being secured in a slowly increasing number of muscles. 
I had not attempted to hypnotize him, but was astonished pres- 
ently, at finding G» in the hypnotic trance — self-induced — from 
whidi it was found quite difficult to remove him. 
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The case of Miss D. does not properly belong in the series, 
but it possesses a special significance which will be readilj ap- 
parent. On two occasions, the first one very mnch to her sur- 
prise, she was quite easily hypnotized. Some weeks afterward 
she requested me to try it again, adding, <^I don't believe it can 
be done. I don't know why I doubt it, but in some way I have 
become possessed with the feeling that I can never be hypnotized 
again." Although I had no confidence in her view of the mat- 
ter, after a prolonged and faithful trial I was driven to abandon 
the case as hopeless. 

E. represents a large number of persons when in the hands 
of a hypnotist. With but little difSculty he is thrown into the 
sonmambulic or ordinary active state of the hypnotized subject. 
He seems to be almost in his natural condition. Any delusion 
or prohibition I try to give him proves only slightly successful. 
He laughs at what he considers my stupidity. I give him two 
bright-blue cards, telling him that one is blue and the other red, 
and he corrects me instantly. I insist that one has at least a 
purple tinge ; he doubts it, but if I press him he will scrutinize 
the card carefully and remark: "Well, it may be — in fact, I 
think there is a slight difference, but it is very slight." Pres- 
ently, while working with him, I find him wide awake. When 
he awoke, neither of us knows. He remembers the last few 
moments perfectly, but the most of what he has done is like a 
dream, or is totally obliterated. 

F. is the counterpart of E. when hypnotized, which is easily 
accomplished. He seems almost another person ; is dull and 
uninteresting. He can, with the greatest difficulty, be kept 
from falling into a sound sleep. He can understand only the 
briefest remarks and perform only the simplest actions. 

G. is one of the most interesting subjects I have ever seen. 
He is an intelligent young man, about 24 years old. His mus- 
cles are completely under my control while in his usual waking 
state, and he is very easily hypnotised. Hlusions of any of the 
senses may be suggested with perfect success. Black is white. 
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and red, blue, hot is cold, and sweet, bitter, if he be told that 
such is the case. Bat aside from this illusion of the senses, 
his jadgment is normal. While he is glad to hnmiliate himself 
before an imaginary Napoleon, when that angnst personage 
smiles, G. denounces him in merciless and contemptuous terms 
as a fraud and impostor. G. takes me into his confidence, and, 
if I desire it, the most secret chambers of his heart will be 
thrown open for my inspection. His real character is now on 
exhibition. He is shrewder, more cunning, and yet more sym- 
pathetic than I had supposed him to be. While hypnotized, G. 
was told that he was deaf in his right ear, and that he had lost 
his right shoe. He was also introduced to a number of his 
friends as fictitious personages. He was then left alone with 
the command to wake up in two minutes, which he did to the 
second. He said that he felt all right, except that there seemed 
to be something the matter with his right ear. Examination 
showed that he was still deaf, but a word and gesture relieved 
him. He continued, however, to complain for an hour or more 
of the harshness and loudness of all sounds as heard in that ear. 
G. now found himself in a very embarrassing situation. About 
him sat the notables to whom he had been previously presented, 
while he himself was compelled to appear with but one shoe. 
This, let it be remembered, while he was wide awake. This is 
the first appearance in the series of the force of a post-hypnotic 
suggestion. 

H. is a subject very similar to G., and is now mentioned be- 
cause of three tests made in his case that were not made on G. 
While hypnotized he was asked if he remembered any of the 
^^ pieces" he bad learned at school when a little boy. He said 
he did not, but admitted that he certainly had learned such. 
** Very well," said I ; "I shall now fix you so you can remember 
them all," accompanying the remark with a vigorous rubbing 
of his head. He instantly began to repeat the poetic effusions 
of such artists as Mother Goose, of which he seemed to have an 
inexhaustible supply. Having confessed to the use of tobacco 
in all its forms, he was told that he dare not use it for a week. 
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He was then dehypnotized, when he remembered nothing what- 
ever of what had occurred while asleep. He took a chew of 
tobacco offered him, bat was immediately seized with a -violent 
fit of vomiting. Within the time-limit set, he found it impossi- 
ble to use tobacco in any form. While hypnotized, he was in- 
duced to cut the throat of a friend with a paper razor, and poison 
his dearest friend with a glaas of water. These acts were fol- 
lowed by the most unmistakable signs of intense remorse. 

All things considered, I. is the most remarkable subject I 
have ever seen. He is about twenty years of age, sparely 
built, and anything but nervous. He is easily hypnotized, but 
is then very much of an automaton. He scarcely ever smiles, 
manifests little interest in anything going on about him, and 
thinks of nothing not suggested to him. He came to me and 
asked to be cured of the cigarette habit Having put him to 
sleep, I told him he must not use tobacco again in any form, 
and that if he did he would become very sick. ^^More than 
that," I added, "if you see or smell tobacco it will make you 
rick — if yon hear the word tobacco you will get sick." He was 
then wakened and excused. He would not believe that he had 
been asleep, saying that he "had just had his eyes dosed a 
minute." After he had gone some distance away, I called to 
him, saying, "You asked me to cure you of your tobac — " 
Instantly his hand sought the region of his stomach, and the 
convulsions of his throat indicated that the suggestion had been 
successful. While entranced, I pointed out to him phantom 
figures flitting about on the ceiling, and for weeks the figures 
glided about on the ceiling for him alone. I have no doubt 
they still continue to do so. His political opinions were reversed 
by a suggestion, (they were not allowed to remain permanently,) 
and his arm was branded with a cold door-key, which be thought 
had been heated. 

Such physiological effects of suggestion were surprising, and 
the question arose as to whether the usual consequence of the 
introduction of any substance into the system could be pre- 
vented by a suggestion. The following experiments were per- 
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formed upon L and other willing subjects: Ammonia was 
inhaled nnder the name of a perf ame. It was greatly appreci- 
ated, and no disturbance in the lachrynial glands was noticeable. 
Accompanied bj a counter suggestion when administered, nitrate 
of amjl failed to flush the face, citric acid caused no change^ in 
Ihe flow of saliva, chloroform did not color the skin, and a mus- 
tard emetic was enjoyed in the belief that it was lemonade. 
Long afterwards the ammonia bottle was a source of delight to 
I., and would probably be so to this day. 

Two additional items concerning I. are worthy of mention. 
He was able while blindfolded, after having them once named 
to him, to distinguish cards of various colors by the sense of 
touch. At such times he could make his way about, avoiding 
all obstacles with as great ease as if he had had the free use of 
his eyes. Although this last feat is, so far as I know, an un- 
solved enigma, it would be folly to assume any new sense or 
faculty often ignorantly termed "clairvoyance.*' 

Hie last case in the series is that of an intelligent elderly 
gentleman whom I shall designate as J. He is a farmer, and 
lives several miles from one of the principal cities in £ansas. 
He was working in the field one forenoon, when he was ap- 
proached by two slick-looking individuals, who professed to be 
in search of farm property. They engaged J. in conversation. 
Soon after this he went to the bam alone, got his horse and 
carriage, and drove to town in his field-clothes, which was a 
very unusual thing for him to do. Arriving in town, he went 
directly to the bank, drew out his entire deposit, amounting to 
more than a thousand dollars, and handed it to his new friends, 
who were waiting for him. He then drove directly home, and 
for the first time became conscious of his surroundings when 
he entered the gate at home. The last two hours were as a 
horrible nightmare to him, and when he realized what he had 
done he broke down in a flood of grief. His bank account 
confirmed his worst fears. I have this incident upon the best 
authority, and am personally acquainted with the parties con- 
cerned. O. Tbmplin. 
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THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN POLITICS. 



OXTK two most thoroughly organized churches, the Roman 
Catholic and the Methodist Episcopal, are popularly ac- 
cused of meddling in politics ; are believed to be addicted to 
using the great power inhering in their wonderfully compact, 
and yet wide-sweeping, organizations to determine the fate of 
political parties, and shape the policies of the nation. 

Whether the popular thought be correct as to the Catholic 
Church we leave others to determine, while we seek an answer 
to the question, Does the Methodist Episcopal Church exercise 
churchly authority or influence within the political arena! 

Authority! No. Influence! Yes. That Methodism has been 
a potent factor in modem political conflicts, cannot be success- 
fully denied. That it proposes still to be recognized as a force 
in determining some existing national issues, is clearly apparent 
to the student of current history. To what extent its influence 
is exerted, and what the limitations within which it operates, 
are questions which concern every citizen of the Republic. 

Much popular misapprehension will be removed when two 
great facts are clearly understood by the American people: 
First, the Methodist Church never, even in the slightest degree, 
authoritatively interferes with the freest exercise of the elective 
franchise. Nowhere in its Discipline, or in the utterances of the 
Episcopal Board, or in the editorial columns of its official press, 
can there be discovered a suggestion as to the political party 
that should be supported by ministry or people. The only law- 
making power, the General Conference, has carefully refrained 
from all legislation tending to restrain the utmost freedom of 
the ballot. So far as the law is concerned, every Methodist is 
as free to choose his political affiliations as he is to determine 
the color and style of his clothing. But while this is true, yet 
along certain lines, and in particular emergencies, a powerful 
influence is wielded. 
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The second fact to be borne in mind is, that the Methodist 
Episcopal Chnrch has nothing to saj on political matters except 
when great moral principles are involyed. On questions snch 
as the tariff, transportation, finance, and other topics of a purely 
secnlar character, it has always been absolutely silent Bnt 
when politics have embraced sach issues as the overthrow of 
slavery, the protection of the colored race, or the destruction of 
the saloon evil, the Methodist Church does not believe it departs 
from its legitimate work when it brings the teachings of the 
Divine Man of Nazareth to bear upon the solution of the prob- 
lems thus presented. 

C!onsidering the position taken by Methodism upon the sub- 
ject of human slavery, it was to be expected that a large majority 
of its ministers and members would ally themselves with the 
Republican party, because that party planted itself upon the 
principle of hostility to slavery extension. It is scarcely too 
much to say that the Methodist Chnrch has been the backbone 
of the Eepnblican party from the date of its organization. 
During the period of the war for the Union, and the settlement 
of the questions arising therefrom, there has always been sub- 
stantial agreement between the successive platforms of the party 
and the deliverances of Methodist Conferences upon the same 
questions. So long as the declared purposes of the party hap- 
pily coincided with the profoundest convictions of the denomi- 
nation, it could not but be that there should be affiliation between 
them. 

Whether this alliance will continue, is becoming each year 
more and more uncertain. The slavery question having been 
settled, the colored man having been endowed with the elective 
franchise, the temperance question has become the chief polit- 
ical topic with which Methodism is concerned. It avows itself 
to be the uncompromising foe of the saloon. It may always 
be relied on to stand in the forefront of the battle against this 
anomaly in a Christian civilization. Its utterances on the drink 
evil have been uniformly clear and emphatic. From its earli- 
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est history, among the things forbidden bj its General Boles are- 
tbe following: ^^Dmnkennees; baying or selling spiritnoos liq- 
uors ; or drinking them, except in cases of extreme necessity."' 

In 1880 the chapter of the Discipline which specifier the- 
cases of ^^ imprudent and unchristian conduct " for which a mem- 
ber may be brought to trial, and for which, if he fail to repent 
and reform, he may be expelled, was amended so as to read^ 
«i buying, selling, or using intoxicating liquors as a beverage, 
signing petitions for licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
becoming bondsmen for persons engaged m such traffic, or rent- 
ing property as a place in, or on, which to manufacture or sell 
intoxicating liquors." 

In 1884 the General Conference, while enacting no new law,, 
spread upon its journal, and published in an appendix to the- 
Discipline, the following declaration of opinion : ^^ We are unal- 
terably opposed to the enactment of laws that propose, by 
license, taxing, or otherwise, to regulate the drink traffic, be- 
cause they provide for its continuance, and afford no protection 
against its ravages. We hold that the proper attitude of Chris- 
tians toward this traffic is one of uncompromising opposition ; 
and while we do not presume to dictate to our people as to their 
political affiliations, we do express the opinion that they should 
not permit themselves to be controlled by party organizations, 
that are managed in the interest of the liquor traffic." This 
chapter was reaffirmed in 1888. 

At the recent General Conference, in Omaha, the report on 
Temperance contained the following : << Believing as we do that 
the traffic in intoxicating beverages sustains the relation of aa 
efficient cause to the vice of intemperance, we hold that no mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church can consistently con- 
tribute by voice, vote, or influence to the perpetuation and 
protection of that traffic. We declare before all the world that 
the church of God ought to be known always and everywhere 
as the relentless foe of this ungodly business, and that it is the 
duty of every Christian to wage ceaseless warfare against it'' 
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It will be noticed that these utterances are not positively man- 
datory ; are not of the nature of law ; but are simply declara- 
tive of the ruling sentiment of the denomination* That the 
General Ck>nference correctly yoiced a growing feeling in the 
body, is evidenced by the fact that similarly nnmistakaUe ex- 
pressions of opinion have been repeatedly made by many of the 
annnal conferences* Though the declarations of the smaller 
bodies are modified somewhat by their localities, yet everywhere 
there is proof of increasing impatience with the existing order 
of things, and dissatisfaction with the attitude of the great po- 
litical parties towards the saloon. 

While the championship of the cause of the whisky-ring by 
the Democratic party has alienated all who believe that ''the 
prime purposes of government are the preservation of morality 
and the maintenance of social order," the hesitancy of the Be- 
publican party, outside of Kansas and Iowa, to inaugurate 
measures for the suppression of the traffic, and the silence of 
its national platform concerning the crowning evil of the times,, 
are estranging thousands of its Methodistic adherents. 

Politicians may find some instructive lessons in the successive 
deliverances of the Kansas Conference, which is recognized as 
a pioneer ,in thought upon this subject. In 1878, the year in 
which the agitation for the Prohibitory Amendment was com- 
menced, the Conference declared ''that this is the most impor- 
tant question within the realm of State politics, and that we are 
in favor of organizing the temperance sentiment of the State 
on a basis of determined hostility to the liquor traffic ; that we 
believe the time has come when Christian men should no longer 
wait on the leadership of political managers, but should them- 
selves initiate and insist upon such a policy as will secure 
correct legislation and a faithful enforcement of righteous 
law." 

In 1885, when the Kepublican party in Kansas had fully com- 
mitted itself to the policy of prohibition, the following was 
adopted : " That while we venture to express no hostile criticism 
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of the action of temperance workers in other States who aided in 
the formation of a distinctively prohibition party, yet we are 
firmly of the opinion that in Kansas the organization of sach a 
party at the present time cannot but be highly disastrous to the 
prohibitory cause. With two existing parties making this the 
supreme issue in the State, we deem it to be the dnty of every 
prohibitionist to support the party which stands pledged to the 
enforcement of the prohibitory law, so long as it shall maintain 
that position." 

In 1886 it said ^Hhat any political party that ignores or an- 
tagonizes prohibition will secure the emphatic condemnation of 
all law-abiding citizens." 

In 1889 it resolved, "That as the General Conference, cor- 
rectly voicing the convictions of the Church, has placed it upon 
record as believing that any form of license is sm ; therefore, 
if any political party shall adopt a license policy, either high 
or low, the announcement of such policy should be construed 
by the ministry and laity of the Church as an invitation to them 
to withdraw from such political organization." 

At its recent session the conference sounded a note of warn- 
ing to political managers in the following language : ^^Besohed^ 
That the great political party to which the State is indebted for 
its prohibitory law can hope for the continued support of the 
Christian element only so long as it shall be loyal to the inter- 
ests of prohibition. If in the present emergency it shall refuse 
longer to maintain its fidelity to this supreme question, it will 
but invite and deserve defeat at the hands of a disappointed 
people. We assure the leaders of all political parties that any 
alliance with the saloon, or indifference to its suppression, is an 
offense which ought not to be, which cannot be, condoned by 
the enlightened Christian conscience of the State, whatever 
other claims such parties may present for support at the ballot- 
box. We proclaim this to be the one overshadowing question 
in the politics of the day." 

These quotations sufficiently indicate the position which Meth- 
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odism occupies in relation to the political parties and issues of 

the day. As a church it espouses the interests of no political 

organization, but in its great battle with the gigantic iniquities 

of the age it welcomes to its side any party that believes in 

invoking the power of the law to suppress vice and maintain 

sobriety and virtue in the nation. It will take no backward 

step, but is likely still more generally and earnestly to seek to 

bring the principles of the Oospel to the solution of the great 

problems of our modem civilization. 

KicHAED Wake. 
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THE COLLEGE GRADUATE. 



ANOTHEB commencement season has come and gone, 
pushing the colleges into prominence again, and even in 
the midst of intense political excitement demanding a hearing 
for the young men and women who before many years will 
make the nominating speeches in the great party conyentions, 
or who will themselves be the standard-bearers in gubernatorial 
4ind presidential campaigns. 

In many minds there is considerable confusion of ideas con- 
cerning college education, a lack of definite understanding as 
to the part of the college in the intellectual development of 
young men and women, which is quite remarkable at a time 
when so much is being said and written on the subject The 
questions most commonly asked about a college do not refer to 
the courses of study and the methods of instruction, but to the 
number of students and the amount of the endowment. The 
daily papers report contests in athletics and public exhibitions 
like those of commencement week, but are silent as to the real 
work of the college and its reputation for scholarship. This is 
as natural as it is to inquire about the number of employ^ in a 
factory, instead of the mechanical contrivances and processes 
used ; but in either case there is the same ignorance of what is 
really going on. 

The system of education in the United States has been under- 
going a continual process of evolution, contemporaneous with 
the development of the country and proportionate with the ele- 
vation of standards of social and intellectual excellence. This 
system has not yet been perfected, but the future of it will be 
influenced, if not determined, by its present condition. The 
educational process to-day, as far as it belongs to the schools, 
is begun by the elementary instruction of the public schools, 
and is carried on through the district and grammar schools, 
when the public high schools and academies contribute their 
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diare in preparing boys and girls for the freshman class of the 
college, which in its tnm confers the degree entitling the grad- 
uate to admission to the graduate courses of professional schools 
and universities. After passing through this series in the pre- 
scribed manner, a man may be called educated, and he is 
Vacated as far as he can he educated. If his intellectual de- 
velopment continues, he may become a scholar, an eminence 
which few reach. 

It is not my purpose to make a plea for college and university 
edncation for all, however desirable that may be, for it is a long 
and expensive course, and there are a thousand reasons why 
the aristocracy of scholarship is also an oligarchy ; but rather 
to study the college graduate, and to ask concerning him the 
questions ^^wkU qitoqtiSj^^ and to consider the function of the 
college in his equipment 

When a student is enrolled as a freshman, the college in- 
quires chiefly into his record in the high school or academy. 
In that school, after mastering the elements of the common 
branches, he is trained in algebra and geometry; in some 
branch of natural science, like physics or botany ; in a course 
in Latin extending through three or four years; in a two- or 
three-years course in Greek ; and in the best schools the student 
is instructed also in the use of the English language, in English 
literature, and in elocution. Many colleges require some knowl- 
edge of French or German before admission to the freshman 
class, while some colleges accept these modem languages in- 
stead of Greek, even from candidates for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. In all this preparatory work, where the student is 
introduced to so many new branches of study, and while his 
mind is as yet immature, he requires a great deal of supervision 
and direction on the part of his teachers, and his success in his 
college course depends largely upon the force of character and 
wisdom of the teachers who influence him during this specially 
formative period. There should be no bungling here, where 
there 'is the greatest danger that a mind naturally healthful. 
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gifted with imaginatioD, cnrioBity, and enthusiasm, will be 
dwarfed and cramped. If the truth were known, it would be 
found that only now and then one of the applicants for admis- 
sion to the freshman class has been aroused intellectually. 
There is a vagueness of knowledge on the most elementary and 
fundamental principles, a lack of mental vigor, an indifference 
in entering upon the courses offered, ignorance of the meaning 
of study and the value of application, a slovenliness in the atti- 
tude -toward mental exertion, a low ideal of attainment in schol- 
arship, which indicate either absence of mental power or failure 
to arouse it to action. 

The blame for all this does not rest with the teachers of pri- 
mary and secondary schools alone; perhaps not chiefly with 
them ; it rests with parents. Two or three years ago Dr. E. G. 
Bay, then President of the Kansas Academy of Language and 
Literature, read a paper before the Academy, in which he 
pointed out certain prevalent defects in pronunciation. In every 
instance the remedy which he suggested was early education, 
meaning home education. Now in many families the plans 
for the education of children are left to accident. Parents do 
not decide whether to send a son to college until they see 
whether he has an inclination, while if they value a college edu- 
cation for any boy, it is their duty to see to it that their boy has 
an inclination towards it. If they do, he will thank them for it. 
We hear a great deal about the time required for a college 
course, and yet the first steps towards preparing a boy to enter 
college are often not taken until he is old enough to graduate 
from college. The result is that he graduates at twenty-five 
instead of at eighteen or twenty as he might have done if his 
education had been intelligently planned when he was a baby, 
or before. 

Of course there are students who bring to the college bright 
minds well trained, and the college does much for those who 
come to its doors late and poorly prepared; but the results 
would be more satiafaotory if parents showed the wisdom of the 
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poet Horace's father, who, although himself a freedman with 
no social standing, took his son to Borne in boyhood, secnred 
for him the same advantages as those enjoyed by sons of 
knights and senators, and accompanied him personally in his 
attendance npon his teachers. He did not fear that anyone 
would criticize him for fitting his son for a life above his own 
station, and Horace says that he would not have complained of 
his education even if his subsequent career had been in the 
lowest walks of life, but since it had enabled him to gain dis- 
tinction as a poet, the greater praise and gratitude was due to 
the father whose wise planning had made his success possible. 
What is the purpose of the college graduate as he leaves the 
commencement stage ? The natural thing for him to do is to 
continue his studies in a graduate course in some university or 
technical or professional school. This is becoming more and 
more a necessity if the college graduate would take a leading 
position in literary or scientific pursuits. The extraor^nary 
growth of great universities in the United States within a com- 
paratively few years, and the opening of graduate courses of 
study in the larger colleges, furnish in this country opportuni- 
ties for advanced study which formerly had to be sought abroad. 
The number of college graduates pursuing graduate courses is 
steadily increasing. The reasons for this extension of the period 
of study beyond the college may easily be discovered. The re- 
quirements for admission into the professions are more exacting 
than ever before. Lawyers, physicians, and clergymen are sup- 
posed to have taken the professional course in law, medicine, or 
theology, besides the regular college course, although some of 
the professional schools admit certain classes of students who 
have no college degree. It is a curious fact that the occupation 
of teachers, the only professional men called professors, should 
80 late be included among the learned professions. The college 
graduate who intends to enter this profession par excellence 
finds his special preparation in a graduate course in some col- 
lege or university. He does not become a Doctor of Pedagogy, 
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bat a Doctor of Philosophy, a degree which signifies that he is 
capable of giving instruction in the one branch of knowledge to 
which he has given his attention daring his graduate course. 
The most desirable positions in the profession of teaching are 
open, as a rule, only to those who have had this special prep- 
aration. The successful teacher, as well as the successful scien- 
tist, must be a specialist 

Another reason for the multiplication of graduate courses lies 
in the fact that the social problems of the day are becoming 
more complicated than ever before, and there is a growing feel* 
ing that it is the educated man, rather than the politician, who 
will find the wise and true solution. The prominence which is 
given to sociological questions in college and graduate courses 
indicates a great awakening of thought on these subjects, and 
gives promise of a generation of practically educated politicians 
capable of leading the national mind to the right settlement of 
many of the vexatious questions of national life. 

It is not to be expected, of course, that all college graduates 
will find their way into these fields of advanced thought and 
investigation. Many of them will enter the various occupations 
of life, making business and the trades more liberal and digni- 
fied by bringing into them from the college trained minds and 
lofty aspirations. 

What does the college do to prepare its graduates for success 
in these various lines of activity? First, the degree conferred 
at the end of the college course is a certificate of ability to enter 
upon a graduate course in any university. The degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts means that the student has spent four years in study 
under the direction of a college faculty. It does not mean pre- 
cisely the same thing in all colleges, nor to all graduates of the 
same college. The elective system now in operation in all the 
best colleges provides a greater number of courses than could 
possibly be taken by any one student. The term " electives " is 
often misunderstood. It does not mean unrestricted freedom 
in the choice of studies. If the courses are well arranged, each 
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studeDt is required at eome part of bis course to do work in 
studies which are regarded as essential and fundamental. He 
is also required to study a sufficient variety of subjects to pre- 
vent bim from becoming narrow or one-sided. The required 
studies are placed in the first part of the course when the stu- 
dent is least able to choose for himself, or a certain part of the 
work of the whole course of four years is prescribed and the 
student is free in his selection of the remainder. He is assisted 
in this choice by what is known as the ^^ group system " and by 
the advice of the members of the college faculty, so that he is 
helped by all the wisdom and experience available to select such 
subjects and courses as meet most fully his individual needs. 
Early in his course he is urged to select some one or two sub- 
jects in which to carry his studies as far as opportunity is given. 
The direction of this special study will depend partly upon 
individual inclination and taste, partly upon the character and 
reputation of the professors by whom the work is conducted, 
and partly upon the student's professional aim. In Harvard 
University, the undergraduates who intend to study after grad- 
uation in one of the professional or technical schools are advised 
to seek the advice of the teachers in those schools before decid- 
ing upon their elective studies for the college course. 

The advantages of the elective system when wisely adminis- 
tered are obvious. It recognizes the needs of individuals, and 
develops in the student himself a feeling of responsibility as to 
the results of his education. The idea of the old system was 
^^ne quid nimisj^^ and its advocates are afraid that the colleges 
under the new plan will turn out specialists. They prefer a 
smattering of knowledge on many subjects rather than pro- 
found knowledge on a few. The days of ^'a little Latin and 
less Greek " have gone by, and the new system, without with- 
holding sufficient general culture, enables a student to go far 
enough in the study of a few subjects to become familiar with 
the true method of study and investigation. It is not satisfied 
with giving a few facts simply ; it goes further ; it puts the stu- 
dent in possession of enough facts determined by others to en- 
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able him to begin to be an independent and original investigator. 
It thus awakens enthusiasm in research and develops scholars. 
The stimalns which has been given to college stadents and 
teachers by the opening of elective courses can hardly be under- 
stood except by those who are closely acquainted with college 
work. There is a change in the mental attitude on the part of 
students and teachers. Under the old prescribed system there 
was the task and the master ; now the fields of language, liter- 
ature, art, philosophy, science, history, sociology, are opened, 
and teachers and students together enter enthusiastically upon 
their exploration. 

The opening of graduate courses following so closely upon 
the adoption of the elective system shows . the eJQFect of this 
system. It shows that there is a new interest in study. The 
college graduate proposes to go to the bottom of things; he 
intends to become an expert, an authority, a Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, learned in wisdom — not an abstract, useless wisdom, but 
a wisdom which is intensely practical, and which deals with the 
problem of life in all its phases. 

Besides this intellectual awakening, there is an indefinable 
something in the life and spirit of a real college that gives a 
young man or woman the very best preparation for active life. 
In the preparatory school there is more or less restraint ; in the 
college there is independence and freedom. The college student 
is a member of a democracy, and in his relations with his fellow- 
students his strong and manly qualities are sure to be appealed 
to and brought out. The college needs leaders of opinion, re- 
formers, philanthropists, heroes, Christians, and all these are 
found in the college community among those who will be leaders, 
reformers, philanthropists, heroes, Christians, in the world by 
and by, when they get a chance. 

The college graduate has never been a more interesting per- 
son than he is to-day ; never has his training been more thorough 
and practical ; never has more been expected of him, and never 
have his devotion and enthusiasm given promise of better things. 

L. D. Whittemobb. 
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THE trend of modem thonght is toward sociological in- 
vestigations. And certainly this '^stream of tendency'' 
is widening and deepening in its onward flow. With much 
fine thinking, there has, of course, been a great deal just the 
reverse. But this is not to be wondered at, when we consider 
the limitations of the human mind, the vastness of the subject, 
and the multiplicity of problems the solution of which must 
deeply and permanently affect the welfare of mankind. It is a 
fascinating theme, and the more we study it, the more it grows 
upon us, the more it attracts us, nay, enchants us by the grand 
thoughts suggested in the contemplation, and by glimpses 
through the vista of coming years, when the idea of sociology 
shall be realized in the social perfection of humanity. 

The fact that the term sociology is so frequently used in a 
vague sense, or with no sense at all unless it be purely material- 
istic^ which renders it entirely unfit for the designation of a de- 
partment of science which has to do with ^^ a rational, that is, a 
free moral society," for these and other reasons there ought to 
be a critical and somewhat extended examination of the nature 
and complex structure of human society. But this is impossible 
in this brief article. A " bird's-eye view " must suflSce, and may 
answer the purpose of the writer, which is to suggest rather 
than elaborate thought, and indicate the comprehensiveness of 
the subject, which includes within its sweep every social ele- 
ment in every circle of civilization. The thinker does not want 
the truth to be so minutely developed as to require nothing of 
him but to accept it as offered. We propose to do what the 
old Covenanter lady, who was very deaf, asked Norman Mac- 
leod to do when he was making her a pastoral visit. Beckon- 
ing him to a seat beside her, and putting up her ear-trumpet, 
she told him to ^^gcmg ower the fundamentaUJ*'^ Exactly this, 
so far as space will allow, is our aim, believing that a recur- 
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rence to first principles is always the most helpful to a wise 
handling of inyolved questions, and the most conducive to in- 
telligence in their practical application to specific cases. 

A glance at the genesis and development of sociological ideas 
with some critical analysis, may illuminate the pathway of dis- 
cussion and give us a firmer grasp and a clearer conception of 
the basal principles of social science. The French philosopher^ 
Auguste Comte, introduced the word sociology into literature. 
He invented it to designate what he terms ^^ Social Physics," as 
its equivalent, and it is significant, as it suggests his materialis- 
tic theory of man. For according to his teachings, the higher 
nature of man is simply the result of a more highly organized 
brain, and the psychical and social phenomena of humanity de- 
pend solely on the quality and conditions of cerebral activity. 
Biology and cerebral psychology explain and mould the agencies 
which affect man's social status and progress. In his ^^ Positive 
Philosophy," which is to supersede all theology and metaphysics, 
there is no room for spiritual forces or influences in shaping the 
affairs of men. It is a narrow, atheistic system, denying all 
personality and freedom to both man and Ood. The logical 
outcome of this theory is, that the science of the phenomena of 
man in society is a mere branch ot physics. Comte, in fact, uses 
sociology, social science, and social physics, as synonymous 
terms. It is evident that we can find no adequate definition in 
this school of philosophy. Is it to be found in the profound 
dialectics of John Stuart Mill, who, while he adopts in general^ 
the views of Comte, claims that he has modified them, and so 
introduced improvements, by his acceptance of the "relations 
involved in causation and consciousness " ? These modifications, 
however, though apparently considerable, are really nullified by 
his doctrine of necessity, and, of course, his denial of freedom 
and responsibility in human actions. On one point, though 
somewhat inconsistently, he takes one step in advance of the 
father of Positivism, in denying the possibility of prevision as 
an essential element in social science. He insists very justly 
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that ^though the sdence of man cannot enable ns, like astron- 
omy, to foresee and predict fntore sociological events with en- 
tire accnracj, it can yet with the greatest advantage acquaint as 
with the tendencies that enter into social phenomena, and so en- 
able ns in some measure to explain, to control and direct them." 
We assent to this. It is a mere truism ; for there can be no 
d^nUe^ absokUe prevision in any science, unless we except those 
sciences involving mathematical operations. The aim of science 
is not prevision, but to saiplain and to systemaiiee. The true sci- 
entist begins and prosecutes his studies with an appreciation of 
the limitations of our knowledge. This special view is well 
stated by Mr. Mill; but it is still true that his ^^ logic of soci- 
ology " is defective, dwarfed by his loveless and sapless philos- 
ophy. 

Shall we turn to Herbert Spencer, regarded by many as the 
great Corypheus in this department of investigation t He has 
doubtless done more than any other modem thinker to bring 
this whole subject into prominence. For a time his influence 
seemed all-pervasive, percolating through the veins of literature, 
moulding scientific thought, educational theories, and even theo- 
logic systems. But there is evidently a reaction, a reflux of the 
tide. Discriminating thinkers separate the true from the false, 
and the grains of gold are gathered from the mountain of dust. 
Herbert Spencer, though great in erudition and in philosophic 
speculation, is not an inftdlible oracle. Like Mill, he is very 
largely indebted to Comte for many of his views. He has 
simply superadded to the "positive philosophy," in its applica- 
tion to sociology, the doctrine of organic development, or growth 
after the analogy of a living being. Accordingly, his views of 
social phenomena are modified by this addition. But even this 
is not the discovery of a new truth; it is rather the rehcibilitar 
tion of an old truth — as old as Plato, who conceived the state 
as a "spiritually organized unity," and Aristotle, whose concep- 
tion is stated in more accurate and scientific language nay as 

old as Moses, who gave to this principle "a local habitation and 
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a name'' in the eetablishment of the theocracy, which adnm- 
brates the " divine order of human society." And as they rep- 
resent the doctrine, it is free from those vicious elements of a 
watery, mechanical philosophy that would degrade the concep- 
tions proper to the organic and the spiritual to a hybrid mate- 
rialism. The doctrine of " social organism " is a true and grand 
conception, but does not necessarily carry with it materialistic 
evolutionism, anti-theistic agnosticism, ethics — ^^a mere permu- 
tation of non-moral forces"; all human reason, thought, con- 
science, feeling — all the phenomena of man, whether individual 
or social, the outcome of attraction and repulsion of original 
molecules or star-dust, with the great ^^unhMvm^ unknowable 
personality ^'^^ like an omnipotent automaton, moving the ma- 
chinery of the universe. One might ask, " What or who moves 
this automaton, this primal law or aboriginal force?" But 
Spencer clears this yawning chasm by flying leaps, and by 
"natural selection," alighting upon that structure which we call 
society I And men are astonished at this feat of gymnastics — 
and well they might be. In very truth, his voluminous works 
on sociology are a disappointment. From beginning to end, as 
has been well said, "whatever the subject-matter may be, the 
argumentation is occupied with the confirmation of the truth of 
naturalistic evolution through its application to sociology, rather 
than with the illustration of sociology by means of this evolu- 
tion." 

Organization is the fwndam>ental principle of social science^ 
and Herbert Spencer, notwithstanding his intellectual vagaries 
and aberrations, deserves credit for restoring this vital truth to 
its normal place in the philosophy of human life and society. 
This principle, with its coordinate and subordinate elements, an- 
nounced, implicitly or explicitly, by seers, prophets, apostles, and 
the Peerless Man of Nazareth, had been virtually forgotten — at 
least its supreme importance unrecognized. Extreme egoistic 
theories of individualism on the one hand, and abnormal altru- 
istic schemes of socialism and communism on the other, were in 
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the ascendency. Bat now the best minds of the age are studying 
social problems. Maurice, Kingsley, Davies, of Great Britain, 
Carey, Thompson, Ely, of this country, Stnckenberg, of Berlin 
— these and scores of other scientists, sound, laborious, and ad- 
vanced thinkers, are laying deep and broad foundations upon 
which to build and so establish a science of social life which will 
endure. We trust the solid rock has been struck upon which 
to erect a sanctuary for all humanity. It is not a ^^new sociol- 
ogy " that is wanted, but the instauration of the old sociology, 
clearly understood, enlarged, and developed, with the progress 
of investigation. The new thing that is especially demanded is, 
that its moral and spiritual forces shall be rigidly, faithfully and 
fearlessly applied, and put in operation for the solution of prob- 
lems constantly springing out of new social environments. Thus 
the evolution of society onward and upward to higher stages 
would forestall the necessity of sporadic revolutions. Moreover, 
the sudden abolishment of the whole social system, and the re- 
construction of society upon a new basis, in order to secure a 
riddance of the present evils, could only result in bringing other 
and greater calamities. The cure is worse than the disease. It 
is "throwing out the baby with the bath." Or it is to be as wise 
as the bear was when "he smashed the fly on his sleeping mas- 
ter's forehead with a big stone." The fly escaped, but the man 
perished I 

The basis and principles that underlie the normal social 
structure are, in their nature, eternal and unchangeable, becaase 
rooted in the constitution of man. It is our business to discover 
them, rightly interpret them, and then deduce practical rules 
for the amelioration and uplifting of the million. That is, soci- 
ology must, jlrst of all^ be made a science, and tlien an art. 
Only when society is understood can correct and safe rules for 
its government be deduced. If the process is reversed, as in 
the case of many so-called reformers in church and state, it will 
be unnatural and necessarily superficial, and we have a gang of 
sciolists instead of an academy of scientists. 
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In this brief paper it remains to give a meager statement, or 
syllabns, of the statns of this great theme, which would require 
volumes for its proper elucidation and expansion. In its etymo- 
logical sense, ^odclogy is a discourse on society, or the science 
of society. It is the philosophy of human association, and em- 
braces everything that pertains to man as a social being. When 
the science is made perfect it will be a complete analysis of so- 
ciety, giving all the principles, laws and aims of human associa- 
tion. The scientific ideal is very comprehensive — a grand circle 
including within its sweep innumerable circles, all held in co- 
relation by a central principle of unity and life. The science of 
eociety^ as a general definition, will be accepted by both posi- 
tivist and Christian philosopher. But in order that this defini- 
tion may be intelligible, we must know what is meant by society y 
of which sociology is the science. The word society comes to 
us from the Latin words, sodo^ sociics, and societas. The thought 
running through all these words is that of connection, or associa- 
tion. It is especially applicable to human beings, denoting all 
relationships among men, more or less intimate, bound together 
by natural, conventional, artificial, educational, ecclesiastical and 
national ligaments. In a word, it includes the whole complex 
machinery of modem civilization — "wheels within wheels" — 
all, when in a perfect condition, revolving in their appointed 
place by "the great law of reciprocity, between man and man.'* 
Nay more, the whole race or family of man is a society held 
together by unity of nature and aspiration. Sociology^ there- 
fore^ is the science of mem in his associated capaxnty. It is, so 
to speak, a grand generalization arrived at by the induction of 
all the facts in social phenomena furnished by history, anthro- 
pology, and revelation, whence deductions are drawn, rules 
formulated and operated for the advancement of society. The 
goal is the perfection of humanity. Of course it does not lie in 
the power of any one mind to fill out this vast scheme, or by a 
single view take in this majestic panorama, for as the German 
poet sings, "Art ist lange, und kurtz ist unser Leben." 
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The oonception of society as an organic strnctore is illustrated 
and confirmed by analogies drawn from the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, and from physiological processes in the human 
body. In fact, this analogy is so complete and obvious that it 
has always been recognized, until it has become so familiar that 
the ^^ social orffonism " seems hardly to involve a figure of speech. 
As already indicated, modem thinkers have re-emphasized, with 
Toluminoos reiteration, the importance of this fundamental idea ; 
but beyond all comparison, the most significant and splendid 
exhibition of the organic structure of society and of the relations 
and duties of the different members of the organism, that has 
ever been given in any age or language, is from the pen of St. 
Paul. And all within a few hundred words. It is a gem of 
literary beauty, with scientific as well as moral value (videj I. 
Cor. xii : 12-27). In this connection we are reminded of the 
sublime ministry of the Divine Social Philosopher of Nazareth. 
His discourses, especially the Sermon on the Mount ; His par- 
ables, miracles of teaching, are permeated through and through 
with this great principle, and are replete with germinal trutlis 
which only need to be developed and translated into the life to 
change the face of society. A great deal is said now-a-days 
about the necessity of a Christocentric theology. Is not a 
• Chri9tocen4/ric sociology a desideratum? This is evidently the 
Pauline idea in the beautiful passage above noted. And here let 
me say, parenthetically, that the Bible — even the parts cut out 
with the jackknife of the so-called "higher criticism "(f) — from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse, is essentially a sociological book. We 
would recommend all to study it, especially the clergy 1 It is a 
thesaurus of facts, rules and principles applicable to all the forces 
and forms of social life. Its "social ethics" transformed into 
"social dynamics" in the characters of men, is the prime factor 
in the solution of social, industrial and economic problems. 

A word or two more may be added to indicate what is in- 
volved in the organic structure of society. Every organism 
must have life, and so must have organs to carry out the pur- 
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poses of growth and eyolotion. Accordingly, the organism of 
society has its organs varioasly classified and designated by dif- 
ferent writers on social science. They may be naturally and 
logically divided into two classes, which may be characterized 
as hiological or vital^ and ideological or oausiUvoe. The former 
are the living persons, the vital elements which constitute society 
one grand totality. The latter are the institutions, the organized 
agencies by means of which the general aims of society are real- 
ized. As in the hwnum orgcmism there are varions members or or- 
gans performing different functions, and yet, amidst this diversity 
of operations they are all co-adapted to each other, working to one 
end and under one law of life, so in the social orgamimh we see ' 
a manifestation of the same phenomena. There are no two 
persons exactly alike. These personal differences are partly 
explained by the laws of heredity, and they are certainly in- 
tensified by the influence of environment. In the most highly 
organized societies, that is to say, the highest types of civil- 
ization, the number of employments and pursuits, with their 
branches and subdivisions — to say nothing of the interchange 
of ideas, sympathies, affections and services — are virtually 
countless and endless. Hence the higher the social organism, 
the greater the complexity and differentiation among the living 
organs ; or as Spencer expresses it : ^^All organic development 
is a change from a state of homogeneity to a state of heter- 
ogeneity." But all these diverse elements in society are coun- 
terparts and complements of each other, and thus societary 
attraction is the result. In Spencerian phrase, "the processes 
of differentiation lead to the highest forms of integration." Or 
we might illustrate by a beautiful analogue in the inorganic 
world. "Tou bring together unlike particles, say atoms of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, under proper conditions, and they rush into 
each other's embrace — into chemical combination." 

But the finest illustration of this law of societary attraction is 
furnished by wedlock, founded, as it is, on counterpart differ- 
ences, physical, intellectual, and spiritual. Though tempted to 
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enlarge on this typical form of human association, we pass to 
state that this societarj cohesion through complemental diversi- 
ties applies to all nations and generations of men in their rela- 
tions to each other, so that the whole human race becomes one 
vast organism. 

The principle of organization also comprehends the relation 
of society to its members. For just as the organs exist for the 
organism, and by it are controlled and kept in vigorous opera- 
tion, so the individual is made for society, which, as a social 
organism, is invested with authority over its members, and 
bound to equip them for ejQFective work and service in their 
^'several places and relations." This deduction is a truth of 
tremendous import. It cuts down into the very roots of things, 
and if recognized and faithfully carried out, would sweep away 
many pernicious theories and practices that now afflict humanity. 

Sociology especially concerns itself with the three normal 
forms of society — Xh^fcrniUy^ the atate^ and the chv/rch. These 
were instituted and designed by the Creator to realize the com- 
prehensive object of society. They are therefore called the 
ideological orgwns^ because they embody and represent the 
^^ final cause" or end of society; and in and through their 
agency this grand purpose is to be accomplished. These are 
the three archetypal divisions of society by whose combined 
forces the human race, age after age, is lifted to a higher plane 
of civilization. Of course there are many other institutions and 
divisions, and society might be classified according to their 
number; but this would be artificial and unscientific; hence 
the most eminent sociologists to-day recognize this three-fold 
division — the differentiation of society into the family, the na- 
tion, and the church — as the most philosophic classification, 
based, as it is, on the manifest purpose of God, the demands of 
human nature, and the law of evolution, in the spiritual as well 
as the natural world ; the development of the nation out of the 
family, and of the church out of the nation. 

The all-comprehending purpose of society is Kvmom welfare; 
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and human welfare is secared by the attainment of this object. 
But this general purpose may be resolved into a number of 
^ims which are to be realized by means of the three institu- 
tional agencies above mentioned, and which have been neatly 
and aptly defined by an able writer as "the Institute of the 
Affections^ the Institute of Rights^ amd the InstUAJnte of Hu- 
manity?'* 

This branch of our theme would require more extended treat- 
ment and considerable analysis in order to be clearly and fully 
apprehended ; but the space already occupied and the patience 
•of the reader suggest a Jims. 

In a future number of the magazine we may attempt an ex- 
position of this trinity of institutional forces. 

William Bishop. 



''IF TOU GO AWAY.'' 

BOUNDEL. 

**If you go away, a wild Woe will weep o'er the place 
Where you sit ; she wiU stretch her stark arms out and sobblngly pray 
That Death cool the slow-throbbing pain in her empty embrace — 
If you go away. 

^'Perhaps it is better to go ere you tire of the play — 
Ere the hulls of your hopes are torn open to leave bitter trace 
Of the worm — when your hopes are first blushing and ere they decay. 

-** I know it is hard to be still and look Death in the face ; 
With lips sweet and dewy from Life's morning kisses to say : 
' I am ready.' But God ! 'twill be harder to keep in the race — 
If you go away." 

WiLLIAlC A. WmTE. 
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THE PASSING OF STOVER AND HOVET. 



IN the early days in Kansas not many State ofScers were able 
to secnre a second term ; a renomination by the Bepnblican 
party in the decade following the organization of Kansas was 
nnusaal, rather than the rule, as it has been in the past ten years. 
The first Governor of Kansas, Charles Robinson, and the second 
Governor, Thomas Carney, served but one term. Of the eleven 
Lieutenant Governors of Kansas, only five have been two-term 
officers. Joseph P. Root, Thomas A. Osbom, Nehemiah Green, 
C. V. Eskridge, P. P. Elder and E. S. Stover held the Lieuten- 
ant Governorship one term each, and were not renominated. 
Three Secretaries of State, viz., John W. Robinson, W. H. H. 
Lawrence, and Thomas Moonlight, and three State Treasurers, 
viz., Hartwin R Dutton, Martin Anderson, and George Graham, 
were one-term officers. Five Attorney Generals of Kansas, viz., 
W. W. Guthrie, J. D. Brumbaugh, George H. Hoyt, Addison 
Danford, and A. M. F. Randolph, served the State but a single 
term. The occupants of the office of State Auditor and State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction have been more fortunate ; 
only one Auditor — Asa Hairgrove — and one State Superintendent 
— John Eraser — have been deprived of the second term, which it 
seems to have been the rule to accord to these officials without con- 
troversy. A number of the officers in the above list were not can- 
didates for renomination, but the records of the Republican State 
conventions for the past twenty-five years show almost a score 
of instances when public officials elected by the Republican party 
were refused a second term by their own party. In 1866, James 
McGrew, a candidate before the Republican convention for re- 
nomination for Lieutenant Governor, was defeated by Nehemiah 
Green ; and in the same convention, J. D. Brumbaugh, who had 
served one term as Attorney General, was defeated by George 
H. Hoyt. In 1868, Thomas Carney wanted the Republicans to 
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give him a second term as Governor, but the convention nomi- 
nated James M. Harvey. In the same year, Lawrence D. Bailey, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, was refused a renomi- 
nation ; and Martin Anderson, who had made an excellent State 
Treasurer, was defeated for renomination at the same time. In 
1870, Thomas Moonlight, who served one term as Secretary of 
State, failed to receive a renomination from the Republicans ; 
and George Graham, a second-term candidate for State Treas- 
urer, was beaten by Josiah E. Hayes. In 1876, the Republican 
party declined to give a second term to A. M. F. Randolph, 
Attorney General, and John Fraser, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, because the Lappin bond steals had occurred 
during their administrations. No one accused them of com- 
plicity in the fraud, but it was charged that they were negligent 
in duty. Coming down to a more recent date, George T. An- 
thony, regarded by many as the ablest chief executive this State 
ever had, was denied a renomination by the convention of 1878, 
notwithstanding the friends of Mr. Anthony made one of the 
most determined fights for a second term that is recorded in 
Kansas political history. 

So it will be seen that the late Republican State convention, 
in refusing to renominate S. G. Stover for State Treasurer and 
Charles M. Hovey for State Auditor, did not act without prece- 
dent. In declining to accord to faithful public officials the in- 
dorsement implied by a renomination, this convention violated 
what has been regarded for the past fourteen years the estab- 
lished rule of the party ; nevertheless it did no more than many 
other Republican State conventions in Kansas have done. But 
why were Stover and Hovey defeated ? In voting with the 
other members of the Board of Railway Assessors to reduce 
the assessed valuation of the railroad property of Kansas from 
157,866,232 to 150,865,825, they brought upon themselves the 
censure of a large number of tax-payers. No imputation of 
corruption in office was made by anyone, but it was claimed by 
members of the Republican party, as well as by members of the 
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People's and Democratic parties, that the action of the Board 
of Eailwaj Assessors was in the interest of railway corporations 
rather than of the State. In my opinion, a careful investigation 
of the facts will convince any fair-minded person that the assess- 
ors were justified in making the reduction. The law under which 
this tax levy was made requires the board to assess railroad 
property at its actual value in money. Unquestionably the rail- 
road property of Kansas for the five years previous to the reduc- 
tion had been assessed in some instances above its actual value. 
In 1891, after the reduction complained of had been made, the 
railroads of this State paid $196 per mile in taxes, which is $25 
above the average rate for the entire country in 1889, and higher 
than the average rate in any State west of New York at the 
present time* It is fair to assume that in the past ten years the 
material that entered into the construction of the track and the 
buildings, the machinery, and a large part of the rolling-stock of 
the companies, has decreased in value from 10 to 25 per cent. ; 
and yet the original bills and other evidences of the cost of this 
property, submitted by the railroads, showed that much of the 
rolling-stock and machinery was assessed at a figure higher than 
its cost when new. The assessors represent that it was shown 
to them beyond any question of a doubt that the railroad prop- 
erty of the State had been assessed at more than its actual value. 
Believing that the property of railroads, no more than the pos- 
sessions of other corporations and individuals, should not be 
assessed at a figure higher than its actual value, they resolved, 
as the law commands them, to levy a tax upon a basis that is 
equitable and just. It was an unpopular act. It cost Stover 
and Hovey their positions. In no State in the Union is the 
prejudice against railroads so strong as in Kansas, and the pub- 
lic official who favors a railroad, even though as in this case he 
may believe he is right, must surely bring down upon himself 
condemnation from all quarters. Thousands of people in Kan- 
sas believe Stover and Hovey were wrong in reducing the taxes 
of the railroads, and will continue to believe it. They are not 
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in the Alliance party alone. As a matter of fact, the first ob- 
jections to the action of the railway assessors came from Be- 
pnblican sources. While the late Bepnblican convention, in 
declining to renominate Storer and Hovey, may have been in- 
fluenced to some extent by the action of the Wichita conven- 
tion, which refused to renominate Attorney General Ives, it 
cannot be said the Republicans were governed to any consider- 
able degree by that convention. The fight against Stover and 
Hovey on account of the railroad assessment was inaugurated 
by a number of Republicans long before the convention of 
either party was called. At least a dozen Republican news- 
papers had for three months openly opposed their renomination. 
When the Republican convention assembled, more than two- 
thirds of the delegates said that it would be unwise to place 
Stover and Hovey on the Republican ticket. It was maintained 
in the convention, by some of the ablest men of the party, that 
to pander to the popular clamor against railroads by refusing a 
second term to these two worthy oflScials was cowardly and un- 
just. No one was disposed to charge them with having been 
corruptly influenced by the railroads, but it was argued with 
telling effect by a number of the best talkers in the convention, 
that in voting to reduce the railroad assessment Stover and 
Hovey made a mistake in judgment for which the Republican 
party of the State should not be held responsible. It was ad- 
mitted by the friends of the two oflScials that if again placed on 
the ticket they would lose votes — whether 1,000 or 20,000, of 
course no one could say. It was asserted by many influential 
Republicans that Stover and Hovey would be a load to the 
ticket ; that in a contest as close and as fiercely combatted as 
this one will be, the party could not afford to take risks. Mr. 
Stover presented to the convention a manly letter, withdrawing 
his name. ^^I do this because the welfare of the Republican 
party is the first consideration," he said in the letter, ^^and not as 
an admission that the action of the board was wrong. The act 
was just, fair, and right; but it is claimed the public mind is 
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poisoned against me, and it is thought by some this renders me 
not an available candidate. I am especially anxious to serve, 
and not burden, the party." 

The defeat of the two candidates for a second term leaves no 
hard feeling in any quarter. Mr. Hovey and Mr. Stover and 
their friends accept the will of the overwhelming majority of 
the convention. The nominees for Auditor and Treasurer will 
have the loyal support oi all Bepublicans, and will be elected. 

Abthub Oappeb. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL LINK. 



OUB educational system is constantly improving. The com- 
mon schools of to-day offer advantages far superior to those 
of a few years ago. The city high schools with their present facil- 
ities are of recent date. Normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties have kept step with the ever-onward progress of civilization, 
and to-day they offer many inducements and opportunities to 
young men and women which they could not have offered a 
quarter of a century ago. But with all our advance and with 
all our boasted system of education, there are many imperfections 
still, and educators everywhere are asking for changes and im- 
provements. They are demanding a more closely connected 
system, one which shall be complete, a chain whose every link 
is a connecting link, definitely defined and located, so that every 
pupil or student shall know in just what link and in just what 
part of this educational chain he stands. Such has not been 
the case heretofore ; but is it asking too much when we ask that 
it shall be the case in the near future? 

There has ever been a great gap between the district schools 
and the higher institutions of learning. In the cities this gap 
has been closed by a very eflScient system of city high schools. 
These usually prepare students for college, and as they become 
more efficient so will the number of young men and women 
whom they send to our higher institutions of learning be in- 
creased. But while the city high school has formed the con- 
necting link for the cities, the chasm between the district schools 
and the colleges has remained unbridged. Educators have 
recognized the need of some plan whereby this vacancy might 
be filled, but they have not all agreed as to what that plan should 
be. Some have advocated very enthusiastically a system of 
township schools which should answer to some extent this pur- 
pose by providing for a more thorough training than it is prac- 
ticable to give in the common schools. These have been tried 
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in some places with fairly good success, bnt for many reasons 
they cannot give a thorough preparation for college, and so it 
is found necessary to add another and higher in order to give 
this training. Now to fill this gap between the common schools 
and higher institutions, shall we inaugurate a system of township 
schools whose work shall be to prepare pupils for central high 
schools which shall fit them for college, or shall we put in the 
one link, viz., the county high school, which shall cover the whole 
ground! The latter for sereral reasons seems to be the best 
plan, and the Legislature acted very wisely when, at its session 
in 1886, it enacted a law authorizing any county in the State, 
haying a population of six thousand inhabitants or more, to es- 
tablish and maintain a county high school for the purpose of 
affording better educational facilities for pupils more advanced 
than those attending the district schools, and for persons who 
desire to fit themselves for the vocation of teaching. 

This law provides that whenever one-third of the electors of 
the county shall petition the board of county commissioners re- 
questing that a county high school be established in their county 
at a place in said petition named, or whenever the said county 
commissioners shall at their discretion think proper, they shall 
give twenty days' notice previous to the next general election, 
or previous to a special election called for that purpose, that 
they will submit the question to the electors of said county 
whether such county high school shall be established. The 
management of the school is placed in the hands of a board of 
six trustees, of whom the county superintendent is ex ofido 
chairman. This board shall certify to the county commissioners 
the rate of tax necessary for the maintenance of the school. 
Said tax shall be levied and collected in the same manner as are 
other county taxes. 

The law further provides for three courses of instruction, each 
requiring three years for completion — a general course, a nor- 
mal course, and a collegiate course. The collegiate course fully 
prepares students for the freshman class of the State University 
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or any other institutioa of bi^er leamiog in the State. Thoae 
graduating from the normal coarse are entitled to teachers^ 
second-grade certificates, and are admitted to the first year of 
professional work at the State Normal without further examinar 
tion. 

Several counties have voted on the proposition of establishing 
a county high school under this law, but so far Dickinson and 
Atchison are the only ones that have succeeded. The election 
in which the proposition was submitted to the voters of Dick- 
inson county was a very exciting one, and the high-school prop- 
osition played no inconsiderable part Many felt that the county 
could not afford to try an experiment which would involve so 
much expense. There was a great deal of opposition to the ea- 
tablishment of the school, even after the election. Many ob- 
jected to erecting a building, but better counsel prevailed, and 
the contract was let for a good building. This building was 
completed in June, 1889, and in the following September the 
school opened with an enrollment of sixty-seven students, three- 
fourths of whom would not have gone to school but for the in- 
fluence of the county high school. The majority, in fact nearly 
all of these students, were from the farms and country districts 
of the county ; they had enjoyed no better opportunities than 
the common school afforded, and their preparation for the duties 
of life would have ceased with these schools if the high school 
had not been opened ; but now many of these young people, 
after having enjoyed the advantages of a high-school training, 
will enter and complete the college and university courses. 
Their high -school work has not only given them a thorough 
knowledge of the branches studied, but it has inspired them to 
a thorough college training. Many of their parents, though 
abundantly able to do so, could not have been induced a few 
years ago to send their boys and girls to college; they sent 
them to the high school because it was near home and would 
cost but a trifle ; but now, having seen the results of the high- 
school training, they are not only willing but anxious to help 
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diem to higher institations of learning, and thus many of these 
jonng people will have the advantages of a college education 
who wonld not have gone to anything higher than a country 
schooL Who wonld attempt to measure the influence of these 
trained minds ! What a blessing they may be ! Besides those 
who will complete their course in college, is it not safe to say 
that many who every year would step out on the broad plane 
of manhood and womanhood, to assume the responsibilities of 
the same, with only such meager education as the common 
schools can furnish, will receive a very much more thorough 
training in these higher schools t Some will take a year's work, 
some two, and some will take the entire course. 

It has not been my privilege to see the school at Effingham, 
Atchison county, but I have very encouraging reports from it, 
and have no doubt but it is doing good work. It opened in 
September, 1891, and reached an enrollment of one hundred 
and fifty-eight during the year. A letter from the principal 
says: ^^ Success attended us upon every side, and our people 
are much pleased." 

It has been my privilege to know something of the work of 
the school in Dickinson county. The school is no longer looked 
upon as an experiment. All opposition has melted away, and 
every part of the county is in hearty sympathy with it. The en- 
rollment for the first year reached 137 and the average attend- 
ance was 100. Of this enrollment 119 were from the country 
districts and 18 from the towns of the county. Only 11 lived in 
Ghapman, where the school is located. The enrollment at the 
beginning of the second year was 85, at the close 170, and the 
average attendance was 120. School began the third year with 
120 students and closed with 180. The whole number of stu- 
dents from outside the county for the three years has been but 15. 
These are charged a small tuition fee, but to all who live in the 
county the school is free. Twenty-three of the 24 townships of 
the county have been represented, and the exception has a good 
dty high school. 
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There are many who would like to be in the school, bnt are 
unable to pass the examination for admission. The examinations 
are giyen every year in different parts of the county, usually in 
about ten places, under direction of committees appointed for 
that purpose. Similar safeguards are thrown around them as 
those which attend the county teachers' examinations. The ques- 
tions are prepared and sent sealed to the chairman of each com- 
mittee, to be opened on the morning of the examination in the 
presence of the committee and the applicants. All who make 
an average of 80 per cent, are given certificates of admission. 
About 60 per cent, usually fail. 

The influence of the county high school upon the country 
schools has been most excellent. They have been stimulated to 
better work. The pupils in these schools look forward to the 
time when they shall complete their course in the common school 
and receive their certificate of admission to the high schooL 
This very thing has kept many of them in school. It has been 
an incentive to more regular attendance and better work. On 
the other hand, the high school has taken from the common 
school the responsibility and the necessity of teaching the higher 
branches. A few years ago it was no uncommon thing to go 
into a school of 30 or 40 pupils and find two or three pupils 
taking up about one-third of the teacher's time. They were 
studying physical geography, algebra, &c. This work has now 
been transferred to the high school, and instead of the teacher 
giving one-third of his time, or about two months out of six, to 
the few pupils who are studying the higher branches, he gives 
this extra time to the grades where it rightfully belongs, thus 
doing very much more thorough and better work for the great 
bulk of his pupils. I believe that nothing could have been 
done in Dickinson county which would have helped the common 
schools more than the establishment of the county high school. 
Some might think that with the extra tax for the high school, 
districts would be inclined to lighten their tax by shortening the 
terms of their district schools, or by cutting down the teachers' 
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wages. Not at all. On the contrary, we find that they have 
done jnst the opposite. The school terms have lengthened and 
the ayerage salary for teaching has increased every year. The 
high school seems to create a general enthusiasm oyer the county 
in fayor of education. The work done in our schools is yery 
much better, and will continue to get better. 

Howeyer much we may deplore the fact, it is nevertheless 
true that many of the common schools are filled with teachers 
who have never received any training except in the district 
schools. These young men and women, perhaps I ought to 
say boys and girls, anxiously looked forward to the time when 
they should be able to get a certificate to teach school. This 
was all the preparation they thought of making. The high 
school will in a large measure do away with this. The young 
people in Dickinson county already begin to realize that it will 
be quite difficult for them to step out of the common school into 
the common school. They must have more than this, and so 
they think now not of the time when they shall go from the 
<K>untry school into the teacher's profession, but of the time 
when they shall be able to step into the county high school. If 
this system of county high schools is properly encouraged, the 
-day will come when it will be just as uncommon for a person 
with no more than a common-school education to be found 
teaching in the district schools as it is now for persons to be 
taken from the grades in our cities and made permanent teachers 
in these city schools. If the high school is instrumental in bring- 
ing about such a change as this, it will have accomplished a great 
work. 

Many of the counties of the State have good city higli schools 
which they think sufficient to meet all the wants of the county. 
There are many reasons why the city high school, although ex- 
cellent, cannot take the place of the county high school. The 
dty high school must charge tuition to outside pupils. We need 
a school which is the property of all and free to all in the county. 
The dty school, however worthy, cannot reach the young peo- 
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pie 88 can the county high school, which belongs to the county 
and most draw its support from the people in general. What 
we need is some influence which shall so take hold of parents, 
and pupils as to get these joung people into schooL The county 
high school is that influence. 

Perhaps some one asks why the work of the high school can* 
not be done in the preparatory course of the college. We 
answer that many who could be brought into the high school 
would not go to college. Parents would not send them because* 
it would be much more ezpensiye, and they would have to send 
away from home. The high school is near them; they can 
reach it in a few hours. Many of the students spend their Sun- 
days at home ; they are more directly under the care of their 
parents than if they were at college. Again, the school belongs, 
to the county ; the people of the county support it ; they look 
upon it as theirs, and they take a great deal more interest in it 
because of that fact, and send their children to it when they 
would not send them anywhere else. The expense in sending^ 
to this school is quite trifling. Many of the students take a 
great deal of their provision from home. Some have gone a 
year for twenty dollars. The average expense has not exceeded 
forty dollars in any year. After sending to this school for a 
few years the interest in education is so aroused that these 
parents are willing to send to the higher institutions of learnings 
and to create such an interest is one of the objects of the schooL 
The teachers of the high school constantly hold up to their 
classes the idea that the high-school course means simply a 
preparation for a higher institution, and that they cannot afford 
to stop until they hare taken the complete college or university 
course. I have no doubt that if half of the counties of the 
State had good county high schools the number of students in 
our State University and other State schools would be double 
what it is at present. 

The interest which the people of the county take in their 
county high school was demonstrated in some measure by the 
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interest in the commencement exercises on the 10th of Jane. 
They were there from every part of the county. The people of 
Chapman very kindly stayed away from the graduating exercises 
in ordtf to make room for those who had come from a distance. 
The anditorinm of the high-school bnilding was packed, the 
Lutheran church was crowded with an oyerflow meeting in 
which the class repeated their orations, and many were unable 
to get into either building. It is thought that nine hundred 
persons, nearly all of whom lived outside of Chapman, listened 
to the graduating class. These went away full of enthusiasm 
for their school and proud of its success. There were twenty- 
four graduates, twenty-two of whom, having completed the nor- 
mal course, were given certificates to teach in the county. 

One of the principal diflSculties in the way of establishing 
county high schools is the financial part. Taxes are usually 
thought to be high, and people feel that they cannot afford Uy 
take upon themselves this extra expense. They imagine that 
the school will cause their taxes to be much higher. In some 
cases where the matter was before the people for their decision 
those who were opposed to the establishment of the school^ 
often from selfish motives, have magnified the expense that 
would be imposed on the tax-payers of the county. In many 
eases they have managed to defeat the proposition on this very 
question of finance ; for when they strike a man's pocket-book, 
they have conclusive argument. The expense of this school is 
not nearly so burdensome as some people are inclined to repre- 
sent. There is no tax in Dickinson county which is paid more 
willingly than the county high-school tax. To be sure, it costs 
something to furnish educational facilities. It takes money to 
support our common schools ; it requires money, and a great 
deal of it, to make a good college; it also takes money to 
maintain a good county high school, but this burden is so dis- 
tributed among the tax-payers that it is scarcely felt at all. If 
would be a very easy matter for the church to sustain good 
Christian colleges if all the members would take hold and help ; 
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bnt this they do Dot do, and as a result a comparatively few 
must bear the burden ; but Uncle Sam has a very happy way 
of so distributing these things among the people that they are 
not burdensome to any. 80 it is with the county high school : 
if a few had to pay all the expense, it would be very burden- 
some ; but not so now. The high-school tax is but a very small 
per cent, of the tax paid. 

To show something of the expense, let us look at the cost of 
the school in Dickinson county for the three years during which 
it has been in operation. The total cost of the grounds, build- 
ings, fixtures, etc., in round numbers, to date, is $15,700. These 
are all now the property of the county, and worth as much and 
perhaps even more than they cost. The grounds, of course, have 
been improved with grass, shade trees, etc. The total current 
expenses for the three years amount to $13,300. This is an 
average in round numbers of $4,400 per year. The assessed 
valuation of this county is about $5,000,000. This means that 
a little less than one-mill levy on the assessed value of the prop- 
erty of this county meets the current expenses of the school for 
one year. In many of the district schools of the county the 
school-district tax is twenty mills ; the county high-school tax is 
but one-twentieth as much. 

But let us see what this means. The assessed value of the 
property in Dickinson county is not to exceed one-fourth of the 
actual value. Now a man whose assessment is $500 has wealth 
worth at least $2,000, and yet this man pays but 50 cents a year 
to the county high school. In twenty years this man, worth 
$2,000, will have paid to the high school $10 ; and yet in that 
time he may have seen three or four of his children grow up and 
graduate from this same institution. Would anyone but the 
most unscrupulous call this burdensome? Certainly not. 

But take the whole expense for the three years and we find 
that the grounds, buildings, furniture, apparatus, library of nine 
hundred excellent volumes, musical instruments (three good 
pianos and an organ), have cost this man with his two thousand 
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dollars' worth of wealth the sum of one dollar and fifty cents. 
Add to this one dollar and fifty cents more for current expenses^ 
and we find that he has paid three dollars towards establishing 
and maintaining this institution almost at his own door for three 
years. How insignificant the cost ! How great the advantage I 
Who would not gladly pay the few cents extra tax in order that 
he might enjoy the infiuence of such an institution as this in his 
county? 

Now if Dickinson and Atchison counties can support schools 
upon such a very small tax, why should not every county in the 
State open to its young men and women an avenue whereby 
they can step out upon higher planes of usefulness thoroughly 
equipped for the duties and responsibilities of life! 

May we not hope — have we not reason to believe — that in 
the county high school we have found '^ an educational link '' 
which is to enthuse new life into our educational system, inspire 
our young men and women to a more thorough preparation for 
the duties of manhood and womanhood, and give us all higher 
and nobler aspirations to make the most and best of life? 

J. S. FOBD. 
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Tbb Kavias OoiryLxoT. Got. Charlei Robinson. Harper A Brothen, N«w York. 180B. 

IT is recorded of the wonderful and "perfect man of the land 
of Uz, that in his deep tribulation, when beset by reproachful 
and hypocritical comforters, he, in bitterness of spirit, exclaimed : 
*'0h, that mine adversary had written a book." Such a book 
as the pessimistic Job longed for is before us. Gould the soul 
of old John Brown pause for a moment in its immortal march 
to dip into these pages, or the ^ Grim Chieftain " appear from 
his bloody grave to ponder over this record, compiled by a com- 
patriot in a noble struggle, after a quarter of a century of politi- 
cal indigestion, and offered to the public very properly as a 
-^^ Kansas Conflict," unshorn of partisan spleen and unpurged of 
bitterness, either might be tempted to exclaim : ^^How long will 
je vex my soul and break me in pieces with words! " 

There be histories and histories. Some of them posterity will 
never read, and there are others, should Mr. Posterity venture 
on, his temerity will carry with it an appropriate punishment. 
The writer of "The Kansas Conflict," we believe, in his preface 
-does not claim it to be a history, and therefore it will not be 
necessary to demonstrate that it is not one. But for certain 
structural and radical defects too obvious to need enumeration, 
the book we are reviewing might come under the general head 
•*' Biography." Biography, however, is supposed to be devoted 
to the life of some particular person, but while this book starts 
out in quite a legitimate autobiographical way, initiating us into 
the early career of a distinguished person, it unhappily loses 
both its temper and the thread of its narrative by expatiating on 
the eccentricities of other two very distinguished gentlemen. 
The author may be said to " take the lives of three subjects at 
once," which is rather more than the canons allow, and inflicts 
a real grievance on the reader. Just as the latter is getting in- 
terested in the career of Gov. Eobinson, the writer goes off at a 
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tangent on the exceeding vileness of John Brown and Jim Lane, 
and nnhappilj never gets back to his original and legitimate 
eabject 

This is the more to be regretted, as a well-written life of the 
Oovemor, whether prepared by himself or somebody else, would 
be qnite an addition to oar literatare. His career even before 
be came to Kansas was nniqae, distinguished and interesting. 
He gives ns a little of it in this book, leaving us to regret that 
it is so little. Another source of regret is, that it is, in its de- 
tails, largely made up of extracts. His publishers were certainly 
entitled to a twenty-five per cent, deduction, or tare, for paste 
and padding. His quotations from others as to what he said 
and did may have been dictated by extreme modesty and an 
unnecessary reverence for the opinions of men who did not 
know half as much about it as he did, and who wrote too long 
after the events occurred to be very authentic. We therefore 
regret the absence of the personal narrative. What a romance 
in literatare to have followed this young enthusiast, a '^ non- 
resistant and Abolitionist," a sympathizer at least with Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison ; a land reformer, in his early journey from 
Worcester and the shadows of Bunker Hill to the Golden Gate. 
Only once he drops in a little of this personal which might have 
been so fascinating when he mentions buying in 1849 a cream- 
colored horse and a clarionet in St. Louis. The cream-colored 
horse, we believe, perished in the Sacramento riot, and the 
clarionet was probably neither heard, nor heard from. At all 
events, when greatness dawned on him, and he becomes a na- 
tional character, the clarionet is missing. How inspiring it 
might have been in the Wakarusa war, or soothing amidst the 
dry proceedings of the Topeka Convention. We have one con- 
soling reflection, however : his vigorous subsequent career dem- 
onstrates that he was not like the unhappy piper who ^^blew out 
his brains with a clarionet." 

We have intimated that the Doctor, in his young youth, was 
one of the early "only land reformers." If not a disciple of 
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General Jones, of Philadelphia, he was at least an admirer. 
^^The land shoald not be bought, and the land should not be 
sold," but be like the air we breathe, or the water we drink, the 
property of all the people. Compared with such a theory, the 
vaticinations of Henry George and his '^single-tax theory " dwin- 
dle into insignificance. Another even more modem set of land 
reformers are willing to admit a certain limited ownership 
coupled with use, so as to encourage improvements and provide 
easy transfers, but our enthusiastic reformer began life on what 
may be styled the broader Jones platform, that the earth should 
not be bought and sold, but be like the air, the water, and public 
speeches, which are for everybody. 

The arrival of such a philosopher at Sacramento was oppor^ 
tune. The squatters who clustered around Sutter's mill were 
not theorists. They knew little, and cared less about the doc- 
trine of Mexican land grants, or the laws and treaties on which 
they were founded. They sought to build the dty of Sacra- 
mento without reference to those who might claim a prior pos- 
sessory right, and set up their shanties in sublime defiance of 
Sutter and those who had secured conveyances from him of por- 
tions of what he claimed. It was the old, oft-repeated story of 
«( monopolists," with legal and technical rights under the law, 
and ''squatters" who followed 



'the simple plan, 



That he might take who had the will. 
And he may keep who can.** 

When our hero appeared in this much-mixed crowd, he grasped 
the situation and submitted a "whereas" and a "resolution" to 
the effect that the squatters would protect a man in the posses- 
sion of one city lot and 160 acres. The doctrine was immensely 
popular, and he became one of the leading men, and indeed the 
directing spirit of the hour. They adopted his theories, and he 
so far renounced his "peace principles" as to ornament himself 
shortly after with a "Colt's six-shooter rifle*" When the sheriff 
at length proceeded to drive out the squatters, a squatter army 
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was formed to resist, composed, as lie informs us, of fifteen men. 
This merely demonstrates that there are a great many persons 
who will vote for a principle, but who will not fight for it. It 
was little more than half the size of the army with which John 
Brown invaded Yirginia, and yet the latter, we are told, caused 
the mother of presidents to ^^ tremble through and through." 
The Sacramento army fared little better, however. It is true 
the mayor and the auditor were killed, and finally the sheriff ; 
but Captain Maloney, the military leader, was killed, and Di- 
rector General itobinson left for dead on the field. 

Discouraging though this might appear, it was the beginning 
of the great political career of the author and hero of this book. 
While lying wounded in the prisonnship he was elected to the 
Legislature, taking part in the proceedings of the famous ^^ Wa- 
ter Lot Legislature" of Calif omia, assisting also to elect to the 
Senate of the United States John C. Fremont. We wish he 
had filled more than half the book with the rest of this story. 
It would have been instructive and fascinating. We know far 
too little about California, anyway. Occasionally we hear of 
the Lick Observatory, and Senator Stanford, and the Bank of 
California, and that institution's great appanages, the Pacific 
railroads, and its little appanage, the State of Nevada, but Cal- 
ifornia itself remains a land of political mirages and dim uncer- 
tainties. 

Our hero's achievements did not perish in Sacramento. On 
his return to the East he had a public reception in Philadelphia, 
and Gen. Jones introduced him in a glowing tribute in which 
he declared that he was the '^ first man who shed blood in the 
cause of land reform." It is, we think, fair to assume that up 
to that period he was a faithful and zealous land reformer. We 
do not think he had accumulated any real estate, not even the 
one lot and the 160 acres which he had declared in Sacramento 
to be the measure of human right, and for which he had so 
heroically fought and bled. 

Great events were about to transpire. The slave-property in- 
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terest, which practically controlled the government, eager to ex« 
tend and perpetuate its power, secured the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise and opened the Territory of Kansas to a struggle 
between freedom and slavery. One of the elements designed to 
strengthen the Free-State interest was the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. It was a scheme half benevolent and half speculative. 
Its two chief financial agents were our late lamented Senator 
Pomeroy and Gov. Bobinson. It is quite natural that the 
Governor should think that this organization was mainly instru- 
mental in making Kansas a free State. The most careless 
reader of his book wiU see that to demonstrate this is evidentiy 
one of the purposes for which it was written. We do not in- 
tend to deny it a fair share, but everybody at all familiar with 
Kansas history knows that four-fifths of those who struggled to 
make Kansas a free State had no connection with, or interest 
in, the Emigrant Aid Company. The Free-State defenders came 
from all the States, some of them from slave States. Individual 
enterprise brought them. We are grateful to the Emigrant Aid 
Company for sending a good infusion of noble New England 
blood to Kansas. Heroic men and women who came from the 
freedom-breeding nursery at Plymouth Bock, and the shadow 
of the Old South Church, to preach freedom, pure government, 
temperance, and the rights of all mankind ; and we are doubly 
grateful for the fact that very few of them apostatized from their 
early faith. The Emigrant Aid Company could not unaided, 
and therefore did not, make Kansas a free State. As a business 
enterprise it was an utter failure. Had the money, or that part 
of it invested in aiding the building of towns, been judiciously 
expended, it ought to have multiplied ten fold, but everybody 
knows that Emigrant Aid scrip has no value beyond that whidi 
it possesses as a curiosity. 

The chapter on the Topeka Constitution is a sad failure. The 
very little that is said about it treats it as a mere means of 
rallying the people round something. Yet the constitution was 
formed by all the parties to it with the deliberate intention of 
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its being the organic law of a State. It began to snffer only 
when the nominating conventions left three-fourths of the ambi- 
tiooi aspirants for place ont in the cold. The Governor's present 
view of it is evidently an afterthought. He was the head and 
front of it, and should not have forsaken it. No part of his 
own record is brighter than his share in the convention that 
made it and its organization. He stood as the representative 
of radical Bepublicanism, honest administration, and economical 
government. It is, therefore, deeply to be regretted that his 
chapter on that important event in Kansas history is merely 
made the vehicle for an assault on the personal and private 
character of Lane, his rival there, and that, too, twenty-five 
years after Lane had been placed in his grave. 

From the jealousies of the Topeka convention we are carried 
to the jealousies of the Wakarusa war. What mattered it to 
this popular Governor, who sat in his upper chamber, so long 
as this Mordecai Lane drilled the Free-State army towards the 
south end of Massachusetts street ? The border ruffians on the 
Wakarusa bottom trembled, as their reinforcements had not ar- 
rived, and their outpost at Franklin looked over the prairie 
towards the earthworks, and the drilling companies, in disgust 
and alarm. Looking back at it from this period of time, it 
almost appears as if Governor Shannon's mission was not so 
much to save Lawrence as to let the border -ruffian invaders 
down easy. 

Then we have the Governor's description of the sack of Law- 
rence. It was a sad occurrence. A disgraceful occurrence for 
the actors, but not a heroic one for anybody. It seems to be 
the Governor's notion that if a horde of half-civilized frontiers- 
men, professing to be a posse, enter a respectable and quiet town, 
that the proper thing to do is for the citizens to lie supinely on 
their backs and permit the invaders to bombard, bum, plunder, 
and insult, and then merely appeal to the moral sense of other 
towns and cities ; pass resolutions, and send round the hat. That 
plan of non-resistant '^ suffering long" may not be without its 
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merits, bat our author must not be surprised if there should have 
been another class who hold that the men of a city or State, who 
are at all able, should in a more manly way resist such outrages, 
and defend the homes and the helpless women and children in 
their care. John Brown was one of that kind ; probably Lane 
was; it is quite certain that a majority of the boys of the 
Free-State army were, as witness their denunciations of the 
"safety valve" and their wrath when the "possuming" policy 
prevailed. Bobinson's own policy in Sacramento was certainly 
not of that kind. We would, therefore, mildly suggest to him 
that it is a little late in the day for the "non-resistants" to stig- 
matize the resistants as a lawless, revolutionary gang of mur- 
derers. There are two sides to that question. It has even been 
assumed that no people deserved freedom or safety who dared 
not defend them. If, then, it is the purpose of this book to 
deify the pusillanimous, and denounce men of spirit as " revolu- 
tionists," we are afraid Governor Eobinson's indictment will 
cover more people than he can well look in the face. 

Next comes the attack on John Brown. Instead of the moral 
hero the people of the United States thought him to be, he was, 
according to the writer of this book, a hoary-headed, cruel and 
treacherous murderer. He seems to have a nervous phrensy 
for tearing the laurels from John Brown. "He was of no use 
to the Free -State cause." Brown's worst pro-slavery enemy 
never spoke half so vilely of him as the Governor. Governor 
Wise, while he hung, yet measured his qualities with respect 
Now, what did Brown do? — that is if he did it, for that question 
is not fairly settled yet. Admitting that he did, four days after 
the sack and bombardment of Lawrence — he and a handful of 
men slew some five pro-slavery men on Pottawatomie creek. 
One of these was a legislator who helped to enact the Draconian 
code, and another was on the grand jury that furnished the 
excuse for destroying the Free-State town of Lawrence by indict- 
ing hotels, bridges, printing-offices, and other inert and uncon- 
scious criminals. Grtot that the circumstances were startling 
and peculiar — the provocation was great. That it struck twror 
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into the hearts of the pro^laverj aggressors, no one denies. 
No, Governor, we propose to measure the Sacramento riot and 
the Pottawatomie affair in a more charitable spirit When 
Bobinson and fourteen others marched up with firearms throagh 
Sacramento to "paint the town red" and overawe the author- 
ities, the courts had already decided the case at issue against 
the squatters. The part of government held most sacred was 
against them, and when, defying all these, they proceeded to 
violence, and the mayor, the auditor and the sheriff were slain 
in trying to maintain law and order, uncharitable people might 
say it was cold-blooded murder ; and yet the people of Sacra- 
mento thought differently. The indictments for murder and 
revolution were not pressed, and while recovering from his^ 
wounds Sobinson was elected to the Legislature from the 
prison-ship. Thus we accept the verdict of the people of Sac- 
ramento. And so, Pottawatomie has to be measured with a 
due regard for all the attendant circumstances. Had it stood 
alone, humanity might have shuddered. As one of many inci- 
dents on both sides, we do not need to look on it as the Oov- 
emor would have us. We would say to him, moreover, "You 
cannot rewrite history.'' The shadow cannot again go back on 
the dial-plate of Ahaz. The people of the United States fully 
understand John Brown. They comprehend his unselfishness, 
his sternness, his intrepid courage, his protest against the great 
national sin of slavery, for which he freely gave his life. In 
an age when a prostituted religion and a false philosophy con- 
fronted us, trying to bolster it up, it was consoling to know that 
we had more than a dozen men willing to file a caveat against 
that crime of crimes, written in their blood. 

In still worse taste is the bitter attack of Bobinson on the 
Lane Brigade during the civil war. Every one knows who was 
responsible for the attempt to carry Missouri out of the Union. 
That grand patriot and brave soldier, General Lyon, compre- 
hended the situation and met it. When Governor Jackson had 
burned the bridges between Jefferson Oity and St. Louis, and 
thought himself safe until his scheme of secession was fully 
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hatched, Lyon, instead of waiting for reinforcements, dashed 
up the Missouri river in two swift steamboats, drove Jackson 
from JefEerson Citj, followed on to Boonville, and scattered 
the fragments of the rebel army into southwest Missouri and 
Arkansas. Then the bloody battle of Springfield was fought^ 
and once more the rebel forces started north towards the Mis- 
souri river. It was not until then that the ^^Lane Brigade"^ 
took the field. Hating and fearing the military power of Lane^ 
Bobipson wrote to Fremont to '' take away the Lane Brigade ^ 
from the border and he would guarantee that General Price 
would not molest Kansas. At that moment General Price waa 
marching on Fort Scott, and part of McCuUoch's forces were 
starting to bum and sack Humboldt. The War of the Eebelliou 
in the southwest cannot be treated in this fragmentary manner^ 
however. Before he writes more, let the Governor carefully 
ponder over the public records of the Bebellion. It would 
have been better for him had he said less against the brave 
Kansas troops ; but their record can take care of itself. 

The closing chapter is a rehash of various things — not much 
history, but a good deal of ^^ conflict." Then we have a little 
dab about prohibition and resubmission. That should have been 
by all means left out. The Governor is a natural-bom rigid 
temperance man, and the livery of resubmission hangs on him 
like a bad set of harness. If we are to believe him, he is & 
modem resubmission Democrat. There are varieties of Demo- 
crats. Thomas JefEerson, who declared that God made all men 
equal, would tum up his nose at the ^^ modem Democrat'' We 
doubt if even General Jackson would recognize him. When 
you come to manufacture them out of men who have been Gar- 
risonian abolitionists, non-resistants, temperance fanatics, etc.^ 
the human mind stands aghast at the transmogrification. The 
development theory of Darwin pales before it, and the metamor- 
phoses of modem scientists are dwarfed when compared with 
that wonderful creation of our own times, the modem Democrat^ 
calculated for the last decade of the nineteenth century. 

Wm. a. Phillips. 
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It Is very gratifying to be able to 
piesent to Thb Aooba's readers an 
excellent portrait of the late Mrs. Ba- 
genia CluH[>man Gillett. It will be 
treasured in many households, now 
that the hope of seeing that kindly 
Uee is gone. She died at **The Red 
Bocks," her beautiful home in Empo- 
ria, on the 21st ult, of heart failure; 
aged 50 years. Eugenia Chapman was 
horn at Troy, Ohio, and educated at 
Glendale College, in Cincinnati. She 
moved with her parents to Madison, 
Wisconsin, and there married Hon. 
Ahnerin Gillett, who has since become 
eminent in the West. She came to 
Emporia a bride in 1868, and resided 
there ever after. That part of her 
lifb which was not given to the home 
was devoted to the study and practice 
«f literature. The published work 
from her pen Is not voluminous, yet 
there is enough to have given her an 
established reputation in literary ways. 
Above all, she was a patron of good 
literature. No pain was too severe or 
duty too great to prevent a kind word 
of commendation and encouragement 
to those who needed it. When the 
news of her death came, I gathered all 
her letters to me during the past two 
years and read them over. A balmy 
odor comes from them now. When 
they came there was healing in their 
wings — soothing and strengthening. 
In one she sent a sonnet — the first 
she had ever put on paper, signed, and 
acknowledged. She wrote, ** I send it 



to you,** and I had thought never to 
publish it, but I cannot refrain from 
giving it to the world now, in memory 
of her. The opening page contains it. 
It is not a great sonnet — first ones are 
seldom great — but it is good in theme 
and thought and form. I never saw 
Mrs. Gillett— all that tells me of her 
lies before me now, but from that I 
know that the passing of such a woman 
through this life leaves a lingering frar 
grance that is very lasting and very 
sweet 

It is strange that none of our Kan- 
sas poets has yet given us an inspired 
breath from the prairies. Many have 
felt it, yet none has caught it. There 
is beauty on every side this summer- 
time, and it is to be hoped that in the 
contemplation of it some poet has re- 
ceived a thought from God, and will 
tell us of it in a new song. The mem- 
ory of it may be the inspiration. In 
truth, it ought to be, for then the set- 
ting would give the gem an added lus- 
ter. Keats sang of the nightingale far 
from its haunts, and Lanier wept over 
the marshes long after he had become 
too weak to embrace the live-oaks that 
grew by them. And so, perhaps, some 
of our singers who l^ive gone over the 
sea will bring back in form the mem- 
ory of home, which we know they are 
cherishing. It is very noticeable that 
many of the verse-writers of Kansas 
are beginning to realize what poetry 
Is, or at least what it is like, and the 
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result is becomiDg very apparent. Even 
if we are not getting more good Terse 
— ^whtoh is not true — we are certainly 
burdened with less doggerel. "Prai- 
rie songs" which are not prairie songs 
are fewer, and, as they say of the crops, 
the outlook is encouraging. In the 
study of the great poets, one cannot 
help imagining which would have been 
most inspired by the beauty which sur- 
rounds us. It is said that Keats would 
stand for hours on a hill watching the 
waving fields, utterly oblivious of all 
companions and surroundings. What 
elevation of soul must he have attained 
oouldhe have seen what we have looked 
upon in that way I Yet Keats did not 
tell us of It. Perhaps he would have 
done so had he found the time and 
strength to disclose half that was in 
his heart 

Tms brings Shelley to mind, and 
the fact that about the time this note 
is being read the world will be paying 
tribute to his memory by celebrating 
the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 
There is much in Kansas that would 
have found a responsive chord in his 
breast, and to every response he would 
have given expression. In poetry he 
would have sung to more winds 
than one, and in politics he would 
have reveled in the St. Louis plat- 
fonn. His politics, though, would 
have been practical in its method of 
expression, at least. He would have 
done more than write political theses 
to show his sympathy for the poor; he 
would have sold all that he had and 
given the money to them. It was that 
kind of evidence of sincerity in Shelley 
that made the world forget a multitude 
of sins. With the people who have 
been foremost in the so-called reform 
movement of to-di^ he would have 



found little sympathy. Shelley was a 
gentleman. He was not afraid of c<mi- 
tamination from the oppressed, but he 
respected them too much to put dirt 
on himself in order to be like them. 
It is not for his wild schemes, though, 
that we do him honor. All that he 
wrote and did in his efforts to revolu- 
tionize religion, the home, Ireland, and 
the relations between the rich and the 
poor, would not have saved his name 
from oblivion. But he found a better 
way to elevate his fellow -men. He 
climbed far up among the clouds to- 
ward the summit of Parnassus, and 
mankind has found inspiration in en- 
deavoring to reach him. He who has. 
failed to make the effort has missed 
much in literature. 



If the prohibitory amendment were 
to be resubmitted to a vote to-moi^ 
row it is probable that it would 
be expunged from the constitution. 
There is nothing more despicable than 
an unenforced law. If crime cannot 
be prevented, then it ought to be reg- 
ulated. A majority of the citizens of 
this State has concluded that the law 
does not prevent the sale of liquor, 
and hence desires to see it regulated. 
Every honest man knows that whisky 
is harmful, and ought not to be sold for 
a beverage; he knows that the law 
preventing its sale can be enforced; 
he also knows that the reason for its> 
non-enforcement lies wholly with the 
ofQcers. Notwithstanding he knows 
all this, in some way he has become 
more disgusted with the law than witk 
its OfQcers, uid consequently is clam- 
oring for high license. Pn^ibitlon 
may not be a political issue, but just 
so long as mayors will violate their 
oaths, police Judges drag wliat little 
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enniiie th^ wear in the filth, and 
public prosecutors become corrupt, It 
must enter into the election of these 
officers. Voters hare been blinded 
with trumped-up issues about bonds 
and improTcments and everything else, 
until the liquor men have got into 
power all over the State. Here comes 
in the careless voting. Men are 
thoughtless; they have stayed away 
from the polls until now the amend- 
ment is in danger. The true remedy 
for this state of affairs is very evident, 
but there is very little probability of 
Its being applied. The third-party 
Prohibitionists will go on making 
themselves disgusting to mankind gen- 
erally, until some day we shall wake 
up to the fact that Kansas has tried 
to do something and failed. In the 
meantime, let us be thankful for the 
Eeeley cure. 

The latest addition to Kansas bibli- 
ography is ^^Lbttebs," by Hon. Chas. 
F. Scott, the same being ** a plain rec- 
ord of the impressions made by foreign 
and famous scenes upon the mind of 
one Kansas bom and bred," the pref- 
ace says. Those parts of the book 
which are what the preface says they 
are, charm the reader. The other 
parts were just as charming when we 
first heard them, but the time has now 
come when it is not necessary for a 
man to go to Europe to tell us that 
Westminster Abbey contains the bones 
of John Milton, and the British Mu- 
seum exhibits Magna Charta, The 
first foreign letter is about London, 
and it is very discouraging, but fortu- 
nately there are no other letters like 
it. The more you read the more you 
will want to read, and therein is the 
best evidence of the book's value. 
There are many delightful bits of per- 



sonal effect, tenderly expressed, which 
make one feel that Mr. Scott is the 
kind of a man to know intimately. 
The preftuM cuts off all criticism on 
the literary form of the work. Taking 
the book as a whole, it is a credit to 
Kansas. There are many people in 
Kansas who ought to buy it and read 
it, but few will do so. Kansas people 
do not buy Kansas books. Most of us 
think we are prominent enough to get 
the book for nothing, and if we do not, 
why, then, we get cross because we are 
not appreciated. 



The most respectable publication 
that has ever come from a Kansas 
press is The Kaneas Unkenity Quar- 
terly, the first number of which ap- 
pears this month under the auspices 
of a committee of publication from the 
faculty. It will be maintained by the 
University as a medium for the pub- 
lication of the results of original re- 
search by its members. The articles 
must contain, in some degree, positive 
contributions to knowledge. A glance 
at the table of contents has a tendency 
to take a layman's breath away. How- 
ever, every Kansan should be proud of 
the State's ability to put forth a pub- 
lication of that kind. The present 
numl>er contains Kansas Ptebodao 
TYLS, Part I, (8, W. WiUiston); 
Kansas Mosasaubs, Part I, (8. W, 
WiUiston and E, €. Gaee)\ Noti:s 
AND Descriptions op Syrphtoj?:, 
(IT. A, 8notc); Notes on Melitera 
DENTATA Grote, ( F. L, Kellogg)\ 
and Diptera Brasiijana, Part II, 
(5. W. WiUiston,) 



If there is anything on earth that 
has a tendency to make a man get red 
in the face and use expletives, it Is to 
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receive a book and with it a note from 
the author, saying, **The book and 
author are both Kansas productions, 
which may account for some of the de- 
fects.^ Since when has it become true 
that Kansas is responsible for bad 
books and bad men? It is getting 
about time for some people in this 
State to realize that whatever is good 
in Kansas is good in Massachusetts, 
and whatever is bad in Massachusetts 
is bad in Kansas, whether it be a book, 
or a man, or a horse, or a cow. This 
shifting the responsibility for a book 
on the State is cowardly, and if a man 
bom in Kansas is liable to be defective, 
then proper precautions ought to be 
taken. The book In question is '* The 
Jayhawkers; A Tale of the Border 
War. Kansas in the Early Days." 
The author is Mr. T. B. Ferguson. 
In the last chapter (XXXIH, p. 413) 
the author says: '*This ^ort, com- 
menced without a defined purpose, and 
perhaps ended without results, is now 
over. We are aware of but one thing, 
and that is that we had a good story to 
tell, but if it has been badly told, it is 
our misfortune, and not our fault" 
The story has been badly told. There 
can be no doubt about that If it be 
not the author's fault, then the blame 
must be cast upon the man who told 
him he could write a book. 



Thb next number of Thb Agoba 
will contain an article by Hon. John 
Guthrie on Governor Green — one of 
a series of his ** Recollections of the 
Legislature of 1868." Governor Green 
is an important figure in the political 
and religious history of Kansas. His 
memory is revered by all Kansas 
Methodists, and to them these remi- 



niscences will be invaluable. It is 
hoped that Judge Guthrie will find 
the health and time to write a history 
of the State. He has stored away in 
his office and mind much rare ma- 
terial, most of which has never been 
published, and some that has been 
long forgotten. The State needs a 
history — not a •* herd-book" nor a 
political thesis, but a true statement 
of facts. But for fear we may not get 
the history complete, the Judge has 
kindly consented to give the readers 
of The Aooba a part of it He was 
a member of the Legislature of 1868. 
This Legislature was distinguished for 
the number of its strong men. Samuel 
J. Crawford was Governor ; Nehemiah 
Green was Lieut Governor; Samoei 
A. Kingman was Chief Josttoe ; L. D. 
Bailey and Jacob Safford were Asso- 
ciate Justices; Rev. Peter McYicar, 
D. D., now President of Washburn 
College, was then State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction ; James M. 
Harvey, B. F. Simpson, John M. Price 
and P. P. Elder were State Senators ; 
Preston B. Plumb, George W. Glick, 
George Graham, Harrison Kelley, J. B. 
Johnson, Col. Jennlson, J. D. Snoddy, 
Samuel D. Lecompte, Isaac Sharp, 
John K. Wright, W. H. Smallwood, 
and other prominent men were mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives ; 
John M. Price, S. A. Rlggs and James 
McCahon were the commissioners ap- 
pointed to prepare and report*the code 
of laws for the State. These are the 
men who have done most toward mak- 
ing a State, and the story of their do- 
ings a quarter of a centuiy ago cannot 
fail to be interesting. Dr. Lippincott 
will furnish an extended note in con- 
nection with the article on Governor 
Green. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE KANSAS LEGISLATUKE 

OF 1868. 



I.-LIEUTBNANT-GOVERNOK NEHEMIAH GRBBN. 



NEHEMIAH GEEEN, the subject of this sketch, was born at 
Grassy Point, Hardin county, Ohio, March 8, 1837, where 
he lived in his father's family on a farm till 1855. In that year, 
a lad of 18, he came to Kansas with his two brothers, William 
F. Green, now of Nashville, Tenn., and Hon. Louis F. Green, 
of Baldwin City, and engaged in the conflict between the pro- 
slavery propagandists and the Free-State party. After a year's 
residence in the State of his adoption he returned to Ohio, in 
1856, and immediately entered the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
located at Delaware. He entered the ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1860, as a member of the Ohio Conference, 
and September '9th of the same year, at Oxford, Ohio, was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Matthew Simpson. He received 
elders' orders September 11, 1864, at Greenfield, Ohio, at the 
hands of the venerable Bishop T. A. Morris. Mr. Green en- 
listed in the Eighty-ninth Ohio Regiment of Volunteer Infantry 
in 1862, and was commissioned a first lieutenant of Company B 
of that regiment. He served in the campaign in Kentucky, in 
the fall of 1862, against Gen. Kirby Smith, but on account of 
hemorrhage of the lungs and failing health he was compelled 
to leave the army. In 1863 he partially recovered his health 
and re-entered the service in the One Hundred and Fifty-third 
Ohio Begiment of Volunteer Infantry, and remained in the 
service till the close of the war. 
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The civil war ended, Mr. Green immediately returned to Kan- 
sas, and entered at once into the effective dnties of his ehnrch, 
as pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, at Manhat- 
tan. At the November election, however, of 1866, he was 
elected Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and in this capacity 
he presided over the Senate during the session of 1868, while 
his brother, Louis F., was a Senator from Douglas county. 

The popularity of Governor Green, and the amazing rapidity 
with which settlers flocked to the new State of Kansas in the 
years immediately following the war, are shown in the follow- 
ing facts. The whole number of votes polled for Lieutenant- 
Governor in 1866 was 27,656, and of these votes Green received 
19,579, while James K. McClure, his competitor, received but 
7,977. At the November election in 1890 there were 294,345 
votes cast for Lieutenant-Governor, or an increase in twenty -four 
years of more than one thousand and seventy-five per cent. 

Governor Green was a man of medium stature, with heavy 
auburn hair, full beard, and was a fluent, eloquent and convinc- 
ing speaker. His political addresses were interspersed with 
anecdotes and sparkled with wit and humor ; but in the per- 
formance of all his duties, as soldier, citizen, or ecclesiastic, he 
was candid, sincere, generous, and faithful. As President of the 
Senate he was just, amiable, and courteous, and presided with 
dignity and ability. On one occasion, however, there was a 
bill before the Senate, on its third reading, that interested the 
church people of the State. The ministers generally were in- 
terested in the passage of the bill, for it was believed to be in 
the interest of good morals. Some of the Senators concluded 
that they might indulge a joke at the expense of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, by voting against the bill. The Senate was com- 
posed of twenty-four members, and the constitution required 
the votes of thirteen Senators to pass a bilL When the bill was 
read by the Secretary for final passage and he commenced to 
call the roll, the friends of the Lieutenant-Governor commenced 
voting against the bill, and the bill only received seven affirma- 
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tive votes, and fifteen Senators had voted in the negative ; but 
from the conduct of the Senators, he divined that they were 
voting against the bill at his expense. When the roll was com- 
pleted, with characteristic wit, and a smile lighting up his face, 
he declared that seven Methodists having voted for the bill, and 
fifteen Senators having voted agiiinst it, the bill passed. The 
Senators immediately changed their votes from the negative to 
the affirmative. 

In the summer and fall of 1868, the Indians went on the 
war-path, and invaded the State. They killed and outraged 
peaceful citizens, destroyed their crops, burned their cabins, and 
carried away their stock. Col. George A. Forsythe, of the U. S. 
Army, had an engagement with the Indians September 17th, on 
the north fork of the Republican. The engagement lasted eight 
days, and among the killed were Lieut. F. H. Beecher and Sur- 
geon John H. Moore, of the regular army. Four citizens were 
killed, one wounded, and two women were carried away into 
captivity by the Indians. From the Eepnblican to the Arkan- 
sas river, the wild Cheyennes and Arapahoes of the Indian 
country adjoining the State on the south were killing the white 
settlers and pillaging central and western portions of the State. 
The war department authorized Gen. P. H. Sheridan, then com- 
manding at Fort Hays, to call on Gov. Samuel J. Crawford for 
a regiment of volunteer cavalry for six months' service, and on 
Oct 10, 1868, Gov. Crawford issued his proclamation for a 
regiment to serve six months against the Indians, unde^ Gen. 
Sheridan. Crawford's regiment of cavalry was mustered into 
the service of the United States at Topeka, November 4th, and 
Crawford resigned the office of Governor, and thereupon Gov. 
Green took upon himself the oath as chief magistrate of the 
State. Governor Green appointed Crawford Colonel, H. L. 
Moore of Lawrence Lieutenant-Colonel, William C. Jones of 
lola, R. W. Jenkins of Vienna, and Charles Dimon of Fort Scott, 
Majors of the Nineteenth Kansas Begiment, and Crawford and 
his command struck their tents at Topeka and marched away to 
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join Sheridan in the Indian conntrj south of Kansas, and en- 
gaged in that memorable campaign that ever after secured 
peace to the State and safety against predatory Indian raids. 
Governor Green faithfully and ably served the State as its chief 
executive until January 12, 1869, when he was succeeded by 
Governor James M. Harvey. 

Governor Green was of the best type of manly men. When 
the sanguinary strife between the friends of freedom and slavery 
in Kansas was engaging the attention of the civilized world, he 
left a peaceful, Christian home in Ohio, a mere boy, and came 
to the scenes of strife and conflict for the purpose of contend- 
ing for freedom and justice. While his life was tempered with 
liberal sentiments and enlarged views for the political and re- 
ligious opinions of all others, he was inspired by the courage of 
his convictions to contend for and defend his own convictions 
of right and justice. Like the followers of Cromwell, Gustavus 
Adolphus, King of Sweden, and the pilgrim fathers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, he was ready to contend for 
the right and his convictions as he saw them, with the Bible in 
one hand and the sword in the other. As out of the austerities 
of the middle ages came the renaissance and the heroic struggle 
between Charles I and his chivalrous followers and the parliar 
mentary party led by Cromwell and the Puritans — a struggle 
for liberty of conscience — so out of the cruelties of human 
slavery came the struggle between slave-owners and freedom. 
Montgomery, Brown and the Free-State settlers, with whom was 
associated Green, like the Puritans of the seventeenth century, 
had the courage of their convictions. King Charles stifled the 
conscience of his subjects and destroyed freedom of thought. 
Parliament, under the lead of Cromwell, fought for religious 
liberty, and the sequel was that Charles lost his head in 1649. 
The slaveholders of America contended for the ownership of 
the labor and control of the liberty and conscience of millions 
of human beings. The intelligence, virtue and conscience of 
the nineteenth century could not be enslaved or stifled by the 
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Bpedal pleading or subtle reasoning of that school of statesmen 
led by Calhonn, Toombs, and Davis, and it came to pass that 
the first shot fired bj the slaveholders at Fort Sumter was the 
signal of that storm that stripped the shackles from every human 
slave in America. 

^^ If I could only hang a Bible to the equipment of my troopers, 
I could do with them all that Oromwell did with his ironsides," 
was the language of one of the great soldiers engaged in lead- 
ing the struggle for German ideal. Two centuries earlier, such 
were the sentiments of the legions led by Qustavus Adolphus, 
who fought his battles with Bibles at the saddle-bow. Among 
the German-speaking people, Luther is perpetuated in Handel, 
and technically his " Feste Burg " is the first note of the " In- 
spirate," in "I know that my Redeemer liveth." With the 
German the idea is the fact. Professor Levi Bruhl, in his ex- 
haustive and philosophical examination of the rise of the German 
empire, traces its creation to German thought. The leaders of 
German thought unchained the idea from the bondage where it 
had been for centuries, and by the valor of their arms set it free. 
They reinstated the past, even to its legendary sources, and 
evoked the memory of heroic ages and which had still to inspire 
the present, and recreate what had once so splendidly lived. 
This life is, in truth, the German idea in its utmost truth. It 
was life and power that these men wanted, the life bom in them, 
from the earliest hour, and kept sacred through all time by their 
poetry, their song and their native tongue. 

With Green and others of his type, the idea, ''Whence comes 
the fact? " marked the line of duty and action. With him the 
only question was, "Where does duty lead? " — whether as cit- 
izen or soldier. When the line of duty was determined, all other 
considerations were beyond the dominion of debate or doubt. 
His patriotic and Christian convictions led him wherever duty 
called, without stopping to count the cost. But for the expos- 
ure and hardships he endured in the army, it is within the range 
of probabilities that he would have been spared to his family 
And church and enjoyed the fruits of a ripe age. 
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Governor Green never recovered from the disease he con- 
tracted in the army, in the line of duty. When he left the ex- 
ecutive office at the capitol, he retired from political life, and 
devoted his few remaining years to his family and the charch. 
At the meridian of his manhood he was an incurable invalid, 
and his life ebbed rapidly away. Daring three years preceding 
his death he was confined to his house, full of hope, but resigned 
to his fate, patiently awaiting the final summons. March 6, 
1889, when his conference was holding its annual session at 
Lawrence, he wrote to his Bishop and the members of his con- 
ference the letter that expressed the faith, hopes and convictions 
of his short, active life. 

Rev. J. A. Lippincott, D.D., LL.D., formerly Chancellor of 
the State University and now pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Topeka, at the request of the writer kindly 
prepared the scriptural notes to this last epistle of Governor 
Green. 

On Sunday, January 12, 1890, at his home in Manhattan, 
surrounded by his family and Christian friends, while a severe 
snow storm was prevailing, about the hour of eleven in the fore- 
noon, God's finger touched him, and he who had suffered so 
long and endured so much from 1862 to 1890, was at rest. The 
weary Christian soldier was at last free from pain and suffering. 
On an eastern sunny slope in the cemetery west of Manhattan, 
he was buried by his kindred and neighbors, January 13, 1890, 
with the flag he had followed through Kentucky and up the 
Kanawha, wrapped about him. 

Gov. Green left surviving him his widow, Mary S. Green, 
daughter of Josiah and Hannah W. Sturtevant, and Glenzen S., 
Effie H., Alice M., Bet W., and Ned M., his children; and 
William F. Green of Nashville, Tenn., Louis F. Green of Bald- 
win City, and George S. Green of Manhattan, his brothers. 

In the constellation of young men of the commonwealth of 
Kansas, Gov. Green was a conspicuous soldier, statesman, and 
citizen, devoted to the new civilization of the West and the glory^ 
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of the jouiig State of his adoption. The present generation is 
too near the stormy times and tragic straggles in which he and 
others were the actors to .appreciate his merit or worth to the 
world. Many of his comrades and compeers engaged in the 
great struggle of the centuries for a better civilization and human 
rights, have joined him in the undiscovered country. But this 
entire generation of men must be gathered to their fathers be- 
fore the world will do him or them justice, or understand the 
great sacrifice that was made or the magnitude of the struggle 
and the hardships endured and the benefits secured to the human 
race. Washington and his citizen soldiers were maligned and 
characterized as land-grabbers, corruptionists and mendicants by 
the generation that followed the American independence. The 
motives and patriotism of Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Frank- 
lin and other statesmen whose wisdom, statesmanship and pa- 
triotism created and produced the Federal constitution, were 
challenged by their ambitious and envious countrymen. The 
British soldiers commanded by British oflicers were accorded 
more respect from many American citizens than Washington's 
patriotic soldiers, and so strong was this sentiment that for years 
after the treaty of peace between Great Britain and the Ameri- 
can Congress had been concluded and exchanged, the British 
army continued to occupy American garrisons and refused to 
withdraw from American soil.* Afterward the smouldering 
sentiments in favor of the British crown and against the fruits 
of the great struggle of seven years for American independence, 
found expression in various political schemes and conspiracies 
for many years. 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since Lee's 
army surrendered to Grant at Appomattox, and in the light of 

*A8 late as February, 1786, three years after the treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and the American Congress had been concluded and exchanged, 
at the request of merchants and fur traders the garrison of Oswego and others 
continued to be occupied by British troops in violation of the treaty rights of 
the American States. (Bancroft's History of the Constitution of the United 
States, p. 151.) 
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the eventB of the greatest struggle of all the centuries and the 
social and political benefits secured to the world, the fruit of 
the struggle is not yet appreciated. JVhile the world accepted 
the final arbitrament of arms, it cannot be said that the soldiers 
who followed Lincoln and Grant into the jaws of deiath are more 
respected and honored bj the American people than the soldiers 
of Lee and Johnson. The surriving actors on both sides of the 
struggle and their friends, whether sincere or acting from im- 
pure motives, are yet in the forum of debate.* 

The citizen soldiers who answered the call of Lincoln for vol- 
unteers and to arms for the purpose of preserving the integrity 
of the Union of the States are in their old age characterized as 
mendicants and public plunderers, as the soldiers who followed 
the fortunes of Washington were characterized for more than a 
generation succeeding the treaty of peace between the British 
crown and the Continental Congress. The political enemies of 
John Brown, James Montgomery and James H. Lane continue 
to empty the vials of wrath upon their dust, and bring reproach 
upon their memories.f But in this year of grace there is per- 
haps no American who would care to have his ancestry traced 
back to the wealthy Tory families in New England of 1776 ; 
and so will time hide from public view the memory of the men 
who with arms in their hands sought to destroy the life of the 
nation by civil war, 1861-65. As the world now admires and 
cherishes the struggles and virtues of Leonidas and his band of 
heroes at the passage of Thermopyl©, and Washington's pa- 
triotic army marching over frozen ground with bleeding feet in 

*The political party led by Senator W. A. Peffer and Ck>ngressmen Otis, 
Clover, Simpson and Baker, 1892, for Uie purpose of emphasizing the fact that 
that party venerates and respects the rebel citizen soldier equally as well as the 
Federal soldier, put in nomination for Congressman-at-large in Kansas, W. A. 
Harris, an oflQcer in the Confederate army, as the competitor of ex-Gov. Geo. T. 
Anthony, a gallant Union soldier during the late civil war. Anthony was first 
nominated by the Republican party for Congressman-at-Iarge, and the People's 
party, for the purpose of matching him afterward, placed Harris in nomlnaticHi 
as their standard-bearer, while he was in Europe. 

t "The Kansas Conflict" — Gov. Chakles Robinson. 
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the struggle for American independence and boman rights, so 
will the nnbom generations of the coming centuries admire and 
revere the citizen soldiers who obeyed the call of Lincoln and 
followed Grant and Sherman and Sheridan and Logan through 
the fortunes of war for the preservation of the nation. And in 
this commonwealth, at least, through the mist of receding years 
the name of Green will be seen as a bright star in the horizon, 
and the sweet incense of his virtues and noble character will 
-come down and remain a legacy to the State and to coming 
generations. John Guthbib. 

T9 the Presiding Bishop and Members of the Kansas Annual Conference^ in 

session at Lawrence, March, 1889 : 

Deab Bbsthren — I am surely entering the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
(a), and I send back, almost from the borders of an eternal world, this greeting 
to my brethren in the ministry. Say to Bishop Ninde, I rejoice in his renewed 
strength. I have been apprehensive on account of his health ; I pray that he 
may be long spared to the church. Qive him my best benediction and farewell. 

Tell the brethren of the conference that I have fathomed all the depths of 
saffering; but the long and unequal struggle will soon be over, and I shall lay 
down as weary a head as ever rested on the bosom of Divine compassion. I 
shall soon know more of the mysteries of death and destiny, and whether it is 
the folding of wings or the pluming of pinions for a loftier flight Tell them in 
my affliction I have been wonderfully sustained by Divine grace and constantly 
cheered with the * * hope of home and heaven o'er yonder sky. '' Like the prophet, 
when he stood with the captives down by the side of the river Chebar, "The 
heavens were opened and I saw visions of God ^ {h). Tell them not to be weary 
fn well-doing, for in due season they shall reap if they faint not {c) ; to quit 
tiiemselves like men and be strong (d) and brave. TeU them to sigh not be- 
neath the juniper shade («), but to sow beside all waters (/), to push on the 
conquests of Calvary to the euds of the earth, looking for their reward when 
the angel reapers {g) shall come to shout home the harvest of seed sown in 
tears and watered in sorrow (A). Tell them to lift up in all lands that stand- 
ard (t) which is gathering the veneration and hopes of the tossed and toiling 
millions of the earth. TeU them a better day is coming. 

It seems to me, as I stand amid the solemnities of a 'receding world, the 
fruition of many promises is about to be realized. The watchman seems to 
whisper, "The morning cometh" {j)^ and the dawn of a new day is breaking 
in the east The handful of com has been sown on the mountain-top (k\ and 
Its fruitage begins to wave in all lands like the forests of Lebanon. The little 
atone cut out of the mountain without hands (Z) will yet fill the whole earth. 
The kingdoms of this world (m) will surely become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of His Christ The great potential agency in the accomplishment of this 
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work is the church of God and His ordatned ministry. Tell them to lift their 
eyes, look on the whitened fields (n), and then to dare and do until death. 
And I ¥^11 wait and watch for them over the river. Ask them to continue me 
in the superannuated relation until I am made effective in the church triumph- 
ant Give them my last, my long and loving farewell, until we meet beyond 
the realm of suffering and sorrow. N. Qbbbh. 

Manhattan, Kansas, March 6, 1889. 

NOTES. 

(a) ** Tea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil^ 
for thon art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me."— Psalms 93:4. 

(3) ** Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in the fifth day of the 
month, as I was among the captives by the river of Chebar, that the heavens were opened, and 
I saw visions of God/^—Eaek. 1 :1. 

(c) '*And let ns not be weary in well-doing, for In dne season we shall reap, if we faint 
not."— Gal. 6:9. 

(d) "Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit yon like men, be strong."— I Cor. 16:1S. 

(*) **Bnt he himself went a day^s jonmey into the wilderness, and came and sat down 
nnder a juniper tree; and he requested for himself that he might die, and said: It is enough; 
now, O Lord, take away my life; for I am not better than my fathers were."— I filings 19:4. 

(/) ** Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters."— Isaiah 89:90. 

(^) **The harvest is the end of the world; and the reapers are the angels."— Matt. 18:38. 

{Jk) "He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precfous seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him."— Psa. 196:6. 

(/) "Lift up a standard for the people.*'— Isa. 69:10. 

Ij) **He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night t Watchman, what of 
the night? The watchman said. The morning cometh, and also the night: if ye will inquire, 
inquire ye: return: come." — ^lea. 91:11, 19. 

{k) "There shall be a handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the mountains; the 
fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon ; and they of the city shall flourish like grass of the 
•arth."— Psa. 79:16. 

(/) "Thou sawest till that a stone was cut out without hands, which smote the image 
upon his feet that were of iron and clay, and brake them to pieces. . . . And in the days 
of these things shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall never be destroyed, 
and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, but it shall break in pieces and consume all 
thete kingdoms, and it shall stand forever. Forasmuch as thou sawest that the 9tone was 
cut out of the mountain without hands, and that it brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the 
clay, the silver, and the gold; the great God hath made known to the king what shall come 
to pass hereafter."— Dan. 9: 84, 44, 46. 

(m) "And the seventh angel sounded; and there were great voices in heaven saying. The 
kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall 
reign forever and ever."- Rev. 11 : 16. 

( IK ) " Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh harvest? behold, I say unto- 
you, Lift up your eyes and look on the fields ; for they are white already to harvest"— John. 
4:85. 



( Co^ighi ucnred by John Guthrie. AU rights reserved. ) 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF GOVERNOR GREEN. 



GOVERNOR GREEN spent most of his Kansas life in 
Manhattan. He was here as pastor of the M. E. Church, 
then kept his residence here while Lieutenant-Governor and 
Governor, and afterwards when presiding elder of the district. 
He was noted for his keen wit, his readiness at retort, and gen- 
eral brightness and quickness of intellect. The community is 
filled with the impression as to his powers of repartee and 
sharpness of criticism and as to his playful humor, and yet it is 
hard to gather up definite statements. We can give a few of 
the many stories that illustrate his character. While pastor of 
the Manhattan church he purchased some town lots, and it was 
reported that be made a good deal of money, and some of the 
church supporters were slow in paying their subscriptions. 
When conference came the presiding elder asked him if his 
salary had been paid, and he replied that everything was square. 
The elder was afterward told by Judge Pipher, the leading 
laymaa of the church, that the congregation was back some 
$200 in the salary. Mr. Green was then asked to explain his 
statement, and the elder asked him if the people had paid him 
the money, and his reply was : " What was lacking in cash had 
been largely made up in good advice." 

While he was pastor a somewhat noted local character, of 
unsavory reputation, who had some political aspiration, told 
Mr. Green that he had about decided to join the church, and he 
had selected the iJethodist as the one that would suit him best. 

The minister said with all due solemnity : " Mr. W , there 

IB no vacancy in the Methodist Church. When there is one I 
will inform you." 

Another man ambitious for political honors called upon him 
OBe day, and after discussing the situation, said : ^' Mr. Green, 
it BOW looks as if things had so shaped themselves that either 
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you or I will have to Be a candidate for the State Senate." 
Mr. Green answered, " Do you mean to say that it is necessary 
that one of us must announce himself as a candidate ? " ^^ Yes, 
sir." "Well, then," Mr. Green said in his shrill tone and with 
characteristic twinkle of the eye, "I wilfbe a candidate.^ This 
was hardly the programme of the visitor, but he could only ac- 
cept the situation. 

The Governor was very keen in seeing how things could be 
made to appear ludicrous. He told his friends that he had to 
make a constant struggle to keep from saying things that might 
be interpreted wrongly, and said that bis joking habit had lost 
him a good many friends. 

At a Methodist conference a temperance meeting was held. 
Governor St. John was invited to speak, and told the story that 
when a citizen of Illinois he had violated the fugitive slave 
law by feeding and lodging a runaway slave. When he was 
arrested, he plead guilty, but was discharged by the court. 

Governor Green was the next speaker. He told of a police 
judge of Manhattan. A man was arrested for selling whisky, 
and brought before him, and plead guilty, and the judge dis- 
charged him. One of the citizens asked him to explain how he 
could discharge such an offender when he plead guilty, and he 
answered that the man was such an infernal liar that he could 
believe nothing that he said even when he plead guilty. 

When he was Governor, Kev. D. P. Mitchell was chaplain of 
the penitentiary. He came to Topeka with a good many com- 
plaints about affairs at the State prison. After hearing his state- 
ment, he said: "Well, Brother Mitchell, the law gives the 
Governor but little jurisdiction over this institution, but one 
thing I cwn do — I Q^^xipardcm you ovit!^^ 

One time, at least, the people had a chance to enjoy a laugh 
at the Governor's expense. A religious revival was in progress 
in Manhattan. At one of the meetings the Governor's son, a 
very small boy, said that he would like to ask their prayers for 
his father, and said : " I don't think he exactly swears, but he 
sometimes does use some awful big words." 
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Some years ago the Manhattan jail was full of prisoners, most 
of them noted horse-thieves and robbers. The leader of the 
gang was a Cherokee Indian named Salteska. He was a power 
fill man, and one evening when the jailer brought the prison- 
ers' supper the Indian knocked him down and the whole party 
escaped. The whole town was excited. Governor Green was 
at that time in broken health, and was sitting on his porch and 
saw Salteska going by. Without hesitation he ran after him, 
and grasped him by the coat collar and called him to stop. 
The Indian without much effort freed himself from his coat and 
ran on. When people reached the Governor he was standing 
panting for breath in the street, and said: <<It has come to a 
pretty pass that I am compelled to hold a thief's coat while he 
runs away." 

At one of the elections for county officers, the reports that 
first came in indicated the defeat of one of them. The wife of 
this candidate came and reported to the Governor that her hus- 
band was defeated, and expressed her bitter disappointment 
over the result The Governor questioned her closely as to the 
news ; and found the returns were in from the neighborhoods 
her husband had visited and of which he had made a careful 
canvass. He said, "Cheer up; the votes are yet to be given 
from the places your husband did not visit — they may show a 
different result " ; and sure enough, they elected him. 

During Governor Green's long illness there were times when 
he would lie on a couch near the front door of his home. One 
day in response to a knock, he called for the visitor to come in,, 
and found that he was a book agent, one of the persistent kind. 
The man spent some time in expressing sympathy for the sick 
man, and finally asked him what was the matter. Mr. Green 
replied, "You have heard that the small-pox is around," and 
drew up his sleeve and showed an eruption on his arm, and 
added, "The doctors have not decided that I have the small- 
pox, but what do you think of that ? " Before he got his ques- 
tion fairly out of his mouth his visitor was frantically rushing; 
out of the house and yard in the most unceremonious way. 
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Daring the Governor's service in the Kansas Legislature he 
had a sharp controversy with the redoubtable James T. Legate, 
in which the latter with a sense that he was worsted shouted 
out, "Go to h — ^I!" Mr. Green with great dignity replied: 
^^The gentleman increases in magnanimity as he increases in 
age. This is the first time in my life he has ever invited me to 
go to his home with him." 

It was the writer's privilege to visit Governor Green many 
times during the last three or four years of his life. During 
all this time he was expecting death. He retained his bright- 
ness and cheerfulness to the last. He maintained a wide 
interest in the events of the day, and was remarkably posted on 
current affairs. No event of importance in the religious or 
political world seemed to escape his notice, and everything 
was discussed with the greatest keenness. He had large and 
hopeful views of the future of our country and the triumph of 
our free institutions. Not very long before his death he said 
to his brother, " George, I want a flag placed where I can see 
it." His brother procured a large National flag and it was fes- 
tooned on the wall opposite his bed. He was much affected, 
and made an apostrophe to it, saying, "Old Flag, I have fol- 
lowed you ! " and then enumerated battles where, as a soldier, 
he had stood by the banner of the Nation. 

He directed the attention of all of his visitors to the flag, and 
had many things to say, suggested by its presence, of the affairs 
of our country. 

Death seemed a long time coming to one so ready and will- 
ing to meet him. He said one day to Judge Spilman: "I 
have heard that when men are ready and willing to die, and 
think they are going to die, that death comes ; but for some 
time this has been the case with me. I am no longer of use 
in the world, and yet I cannot go." We are told that Charles 
the Second asked his attendants to excuse him because he was 
such an unconscionable time dying. Governor Green, while not 
treating death lightly, made the death -chamber a place of 
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brightness. One day he asked Sev. Mr. Embree to feel his 
pnlse and then asked, ^< Is that not a very strong poise to go 
and leave t '' 

His last message to the members of the Methodist conference 
was a triumphant confession of his faith and hopes in full view 
of the end of this life, and in daily expectance of putting off 
the clay tabernacle. p ^ j^^^ 
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WILL A SERVICE PENSION DEGRADE THE VET- 
ERAN IN PUBLIC ESTEEM? 



OUR system of pensions is ealcalated to make beneficiaries of 
three classes of veterans. First, the recipient of wounds 
received in the line of duty. Second, snch as contracted dis- 
ease in the service. Third, those suffering from disability, re- 
gardless of cause, save their own vicious habits. 

The question here propounded contemplates a fourth class, 
presumably the veterans who were neither stricken by the hand 
of disease, nor the fleet-winged messenger of lead. The living 
examples of men who occupy standing-room on the ground floor 
of this fourth classification are multitudinous. Amongst them 
will be found heroes of every battle-field from Phillippi to Ap- 
pomattox. Likewise some whose perfections of physical man- 
hood withstood even the destroying influences of prison life 
in Andersonville. Here will be found men of culture, of brain 
as well as brawn, statesmen, scientists, veritable sons of Mars, 
serving their country to-day ; and last but not least, quiet, un- 
pretentious men, who see their comrades of the other three 
classes, none of whom, perhaps, did better service for his coun- 
try than they, receiving benefits from the government from which 
they are barred. Why should their readmission to the ranks of 
their former comrades who have their names on the pay-roll be 
denied them ? Solely I answer, for economic reasons, and not 
through a policy of discrimination. If this conclusion is cor- 
xect, the justice of passing a service -pension act will not be 
questioned, nor should the acceptance of its benefits tend in the 
least degree to degrade the veteran in public esteem. That 
abuses in the pension system of to-day exist, no one will deny, 
but the unfriendly criticisms indulged in by an indiscriminating 
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public, at the expense of the old soldier who draws a pension, 
is more the result of ignorance, I trust, than a disposition to 
show disrespect to the Nation's defenders. How many who 
sneeringlj allude to pensioners as '^colSee-coolers,'' as a '^ horde 
of. hungry mendicants feeding at the public table,'' are cogni- 
zant of the fact that 93,410 of the men who enlisted in the 
Union army died from wounds, that 210,926 died from sickness, 
that 285,645 were discharged for disability, and that 871,541 
were non-fatally wounded, making, as stated by Surgeon Craw- 
ford, a ''grand total of 961,420 killed, wounded, and disabled, 
or over four-ninths of the total number of men in the army." 
A casualty list such as this, is simply appalling in retrospect ; 
but suppose it were prospective and inevitable, how many of 
those who are inclined to belittle the great struggle, and the 
dangers and hardships which men encountered, would be willing 
to subject their own precious lives to this test, even under the 
alluring promises held out of |ld per month, paid in depreciated 
currency, and a " service pension " to survivors at the expiration 
of thirty years ! 

It is asserted by the opponents of our benificiary system, that 
the wholesale pensioning of the ex-Union soldiers, and even the 
partial pensioning as it exists to-day, induces pauperism, and 
they dwell with unction on the evidence of their observation, 
that thousands have abandoned all elSort at self-support, relying 
upon the government to supply their bodily wants. Well, to 
some extent this is true ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
volunteer army of the United States was collected with a drag- 
net, and all was not fish that came to the surface. That a large 
per cent, of pensioners have abandoned personal elSort to main- 
tain themselves and families lecavse they receive a pension, I 
emphatically deny. An expert has computed the average age 
of the surviving veteran at 66 years. The hospital records show 
that 264,738 cases were treated for rheumatism alone during 
the war period. For diseases of the digestive organs, 563,289. 
For diseases of the respiratory organs, 448,823 ; and for scurvy, 
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80,714. From that ^^ scourge of armies,^' acute diarrhea, there 
is a record of 1,269,027 cases, and 1,160,141, cases of malarial 
fever ; and this does not half tell the tale. 

Is it any wonder, then, that a considerable number of veterans 
ranging in years from 50 to 70, physical wrecks many of them, 
have given up work and are leading a life of ^^ innocuous desue- 
tude "? A sad, painful life it may be, whose last days are sweet- 
ened by the consciousness that the government's "reward of 
merit '' is a recompense that stands between them and the path- 
way that leads "over the hill to the poor-house." 

The charge that our American pension laws are so liberal as 
in effect to open the flood-gates to pauperism and fasten it for 
many generations on the country, is scarcely tenable in the light 
of history. Nor the twin assertion so glibly enunciated from 
the pulpit beneath the shades of classic Cambridge, " that it 
strikes the most cruel blow at patriotism, which that noble sen- 
timent ever received." 

The survivors of all our wars prior to the rebellion have been 
pensioned. Their progeny inhabit the earth at this time. They, 
themselves, save here and there one, are gone and mostly for- 
gotten, but in all my acquaintance with men I have never been 
able to discover a pauper, who had pauper blood injected into 
his veins through the operation of a pension granted to the 
paternal side of his house. Let me ask if the pensions granted 
to the veterans of three former wars were a dampener on 
patriotism? Did it bring disaster to the country, and did the 
rising generation look with distrust and contempt upon the old 
pensioner? Did the wholesale pensioning of the soldiers of the 
war of 1812 "produce paupers, obliterate patriotism and destroy 
respect for the defenders of the nation"! As Dogberry would 
remark, "on the contrary, quite the reverse," 

" Will a service pension degrade the veteran in public esteem ! " 
The answer to this depends somewhat on the locality whence the 
public may give its opinion. If it were in South Carolina, my 
answer would be that the beneficiary would be universally 
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degraded in public esteem unless it included '' equal rights " to 
Confederate soldiers. If it were in Indiana or Kansas, public 
esteem would chuckle at the increased circulation in their midst 
of the coin of the realm, and public esteem founded on justice 
would applaud the act that equalized and evened up things, 
wiping out the degradation that attaches, like the smell of fire 
in a garment, to the disability act. 

A grateful country should remove any and all barriers that 
tend to degrade her defenders either in the public esteem or the 
pensioner's own consciousness. To this end the present system 
of liquidation should be revolutionized. When a pension is 
granted, the Government becomes debtor to the grantee. 
Applying modem business methods, then, to the payment of 
this debt, the pensioner should merely be required to go into 
any bank of exchange and make a draft upon the treasury at 
Washington for his quarterly allowance. The banks would 
throw around the transaction all the safeguards necessary to 
protect themselves, and the Government could well and profit- 
ably dispense with the services of salaried middlemen. The 
pensioner could receive his money at once, and the humiliating 
spectacle witnessed on each pension day of the lame, blind 
and halt congregating in the presence of an officer competent 
to administer an oath, could just as well be obviated as not. 

Assuming that we are slowly but surely treading in a path- 
way that will ultimately lead to the wholesale pensioning of ex- 
Union soldiers and sailors, it were well to divest oneself of 
the shadow of an idea that a pension is a public charity. It 
has not been so considered in the past, neither should it be in 
the future. The passage of a bill by Congress granting un- 
earned salaries to the widows of ex-Presidents and ex-members 
of Congress, to say nothing of special pensions to ex-generals 
and their widows, is as much an act of charity as the granting 
of a pension to a soldier or his widow. When the one is con- 
demned by public opinion it will be time to draw the line at 
disabiUty qualifications. jj^^^ SntWABT. 
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II. 

It seems reasonable to assume that the sentiment of one com- 
munity in Kansas npon any matter of common knowledge 
and interest may be considered a fair criterion by which to judge 
the sentiment of all the other communities that make up the 
State. It would seem reasonable also, to assume that the senti- 
ment of Kansas may measure with substantial accuracy the 
sentiment of other Northern States. If these assumptions are 
reasonable, then the query which gives title to this article can be 
answered with a decided negative, for I think I know thoroughly 
the sentiment of one Kansas commu^iity. '^ There is no better 
place on earth to keep one's finger on the public pulse,'' Sena- 
tor Plumb once said, '< than in the o£Sce of a country newspaper.'^ 
The reason of it is that the '< common people" — who are really 
the originators of most of our political ideas and who ure cer- 
tainly the court of final appeal — are daily visitors in the country 
newspaper office, and they talk freely and frankly. The man 
who listens to them may be pretty sure that he has his ear 
"close to the prairie grass." In ten years of such listening I 
have never heard an intimation that a service pension would be 
more than simple justice to the men who would receive it. 

With the exception of an occasional diatribe from the South 
— and I take it for granted that the States which made up the 
late Confederacy are to be left out of the account in this dis- 
cussion — there has been no criticism of the Fifty-first Congress 
for passing, nor of the veterans for accepting, the present disa- 
bility pension law ; and yet from a business, and even from a 
sentimental standpoint, it is vastly more objectionable than a 
service bill would be. The disability law gives a uniform pen- 
sion to all old soldiers who are now incapacitated, from what- 
ever cause, for earning a living by manual labor. It makes no 
distinction between the tardy recruit who was mustered in at 
the last hour of the mighty struggle, and the scarred veteran 
who had followed the guns from Bull Bun to Appomattox. 
All it asks is regular enlistment and honorable discharge. The 
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service bill, on the other hand, proportions its bounty to the 
time served, counting rigidly the days between enlistment and 
discharge, and measuring out its rewards with mathematical 
justness. It would give some men a small amount more than 
the disability act allows them, but it would give a great many 
more men considerably less. There can hardly be any question 
that the service bill would have cost the country less than the 
disability bill will cost it, and hence would have been less ob- 
jectionable from a business .point of view ; while from a senti- 
mental standpoint it would certainly seem more nearly just to 
proportion the reward to the term of service than to make no 
distinction whatever between "ninety days" and "during the 
war." The sentiment of the average, untutored citizen would 
pay more wages to the laborer who had borne the burden and 
the heat of the day than to him who had loitered into the vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour. As a matter of fact, I do not be- 
lieve that there will be any further demand for a service pension, 
for the reason that the present law will place all but an insig- 
nificant percentage of the veterans on the pension rolls ; but 
the public opinion that has approved the disability act could 
assuredly not fail to approve a service bill, which, while little 
less generous, is much more discriminating. 

The demagogues are not all dead yet, and so many of them 
have been going about the country these twenty years past pro- 
claiming their unspeakable and undying love for the old soldiers, 
and demanding so much more for them than they would have 
ever dreamed of demanding for themselves, that men who are 
not demagogues have been slow to express their real feelings. If 
it had been possible to degrade the veterans in public esteem, 
these "friends" would have done it with their sickening adula- 
tion and their unmeasured demands. But it was not and it is not, 
possible. I believe that the regard and veneration for the old 
soldier, for the real soldiers who served in the bullet brigade, 
is growing every year stronger and deeper in the hearts of the 
people. All demagogy aside, and in solemn truth, the people. 
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the new generation as well as the old, recognize that they owe 
to these men immeasurably more than mere money can ever 
pay. Eight dollars, or twelve dollars, or fifty dollars a month 
cannot compensate them for loss of time, loss of education, loss 
of health, loss of limb, loss of sight, for the torture of famine 
and fever, or the agony of wounds. But these few dollars every 
month may remind them that the country they served is not 
ungrateful, and may keep them from actual want. 

And so the pension bills will be passed, and public sentiment 
will sustain them. The veterans are secure in the esteem of the 
country they saved. Chas. F. Soon. 



m. 

^'Will a service pension degrade the veterans in public 
esteem," is a question the opinion of one of the sixty-five mil- 
lion people of the United States will not settle. It is a question 
of sentiment, that cannot be controlled or directed by one or 
more persons, or one or more thousands. For one, I do not 
believe that it would degrade the veterans in public esteem, nor 
in the esteem of any person who could truthfully lay claim to 
the proud distinction of being an American citizen — who could 
exclaim : This is my country, my home and my people ; of them 
I am one, and to my children will I bequeath this priceless 
legacy. 

I do not think the pension laws now in force have degraded 
the veterans in public esteem, and accepting this as a fact, do not 
see how the proposed law could or would discredit them more 
than the present laws do. The invalid-pension law will in a 
few years be practically a service-pension law ; or rather, all the 
old soldiers who need assistance in maintaining themselves in 
reasonable comfort would be pensioners, and a service pension 
would only discount the future a short time. 

I look upon the veteran of the late war as an honored guest, 
jind one whom it is my delight to treat with distinguished 
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courtesy. As my guest he is not degraded in my esteem by ac- 
cepting my warmest welcome, accepting the cosiest comer at my 
fireside, the easiest and broadest rocker, or receiving the best 
fmits of the garden, farm and orchard that I can offer him. 

Doubtless my opinion would not be taken as a guide in some 
portions of this country by persons who feel that the veterans 
while becoming such, threw down and crushed some of their 
most cherished institutions, but the sons and daughters of these 
people realize that in performing their duty then, they gave to 
them an heritage — one flag and one country — that will not be 
taken from them. They will not look upon the veterans as did 
thejf sires. 

The younger generation, that which has come upon the stage 
of life since the veteran secured that honorable title, look upon 
him as a legacy of honor left for them to cherish and protect. 
We feel that to us is left the pleasant task of filling his declin- 
ing years as full of peace and happiness as possible by providing 
him with such comforts as money will purchase, and his neces- 
sities require. We feel that he performed services for us that 
cannot be adequately measured in the currency of the country, 
but must be supplemented and emphasized by special kindness 
of word and deed and other evidences of grateful appreciation. 

A mere service-pension law would only act as a comparative 
measure of the obligations the country is under to the recipient. 
It would simply be measuring out esteem by dollars and cents 
in proportion to the time expended in saving the life of the 
nation. It should go further than this, and provide the means 
of purchasing reasonable comforts for the veteran without re- 
gard to the number of days he served his country. 

The American is not so extremely commercial in his instincts 
that he measures everything by the one standard — gold — but 
he of all others is pleased to express his feelings and sympathies 
by that method. He however reserves the right to supplement 
the gold with whatever other thing he imagines would give the 
object of his gratitude pleasure. He wants to pay his debt in 
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full and then throw in something to boot. This peculiarity of 
our people in my opinion would prevent the veterans being de- 
graded in public esteem by a service pension or by any other 
class of pensions. They look upon it as a debt of honor, and 
one against which the statute of limitation does not run. 

It does not degrade your faithful servant in your esteem to 
receive dollars from you for services rendered. It does not 
degrade in your esteem the man who has extended financial aid 
or performed a valuable service for you, if he accepts from you 
in liquidation of your indebtedness the coin of the country in 
payment, nor will it degrade the veteran in your esteem to give 
him that which is not only due him as a citizen but as a bene- 
factor. 

The Aew generation is the debtor of veterans to a far greater 
extent than it can pay, and so long as one of them remains with 
us I feel that I am doing not only a duty in contributing to his 
support, but that I am simply trying to express my appreciation 
of his great service to me and mine in a tangible form ; that 
this pittance is only an earnest of what I would do for him had 
I but the power. 

I speak upon this subject from the standpoint of one who has 
no personal or pecuniary interest in such pensions nor in any 
other kind of pensions. Those of my relatives who would have 
been beneficiaries of such legislation have gone into camp on 
the other shore years ago. The opinions I hold are but those 
of the citizen who realizes that through the services of the vet- 
erans he is permitted to enjoy life, liberty, and all the good things 
of the country he can honestly earn by reasonable hours of 

1^^^^- Tell W. Walton. 



IV. 

I can only briefly say, that in my opinion the time has not 
come when a service-pension bill should be considered. The 
present law is better for every soldier who is disabled, or who 
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may become disabled, or who may be nnable to support himself, 
than any service-pension bill that can or will be passed. In my 
opinion a general seryice-pension bill wonld work a hardship to 
voy many worthy soldiers, who will receive aid under the pres- 
ent liberal law as they need it Public sentiment of this country 
will favor a service pension when the proper time comes. The 
people of this country are not ungrateful, as they have shown 
by the present liberal law. q Hood 



MIZPAH. 



HOW shall I live, beloved, since the space 
That lies between two worlds divides us twain, 
Since I am left on earth with every stain. 
And thou art pure enough to see God's face? 
How can I linger on in this dark place. 

Borne down with all this heavy load of pain, 
When thou canst never come to me again. 
Or still my yearning through thy tender grace? 

But one thing yet remains for me to do : 
Through sorrow I shall grow so near to thee 
That God upon my spirit too will smile. 
And to thy blessed leading prove so true 
That I shall come in his good time to see 

How he hath watched between us all the while. 

Flobbnob L. Snow. 
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THE TEACHER'S CRITICS. 



THERE are three criticisms frequently passed upon the great 
body of teachers, which are annoying and nnjost ; and 
which are particularly annoying because particularly unjust. 
They emanate, generally, from people who know little or noth- 
ing of the modem teacher and his work, and who know still 
less about the real philosophy of pedagogy. There is enough 
seeming truth in them to attract attention and secure acceptance 
among the captious and the unthinking — possibly an unneces- 
sary classification, as the captious are generally the unthinking. 
They are an excellent illustration of the '^quaker'' guns of the 
enemies of education, and of the clap-trap with which every 
demagogue always makes some votes — not many, let us be 
thankful, in the long run. 

One of the criticisms is that teaching in this country is not a 
profession, but is simply a stepping-stone to the professions. It 
is said that the great mass of young men play the pedagogue 
just long enough to secure the means by which they may study 
law or medicine, or prepare for the ministry, or for some other 
vocation ; while the young women follow this work only so far 
as will ilisure them a decent trousseau for their wedding-day. 
That there is some truth in this statement cannot be denied. 
Many of the strongest men and women in this country have 
gone through this experience. They are certainly none the 
worse for it. Nor can it be truly said that education has been 
the loser. The simple fact is that work must be well done if it 
is to prove a stepping-stone. One who, seeking advancement, 
plants his foot on a stone covered with the moss of inactivity 
and the slime of negligence will find it a slipping-stone rather 
than a stepping-stone. If he lays the ground-work so firmly 
and well that he may safely reach from it to something higher, 
he must serve the community well in so doing. A lawyer who 
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neglects bis justice's cases because they are elementary or petty 
wiU never have occasion to appear in the Supreme Court A 
physician who treats his country patients with careless indiffer. 
6Dce will never be able to confine himself to city practice. The 
beginnings of things tell on the entire career, and one can 
rarely run away from his early record. If it be true, then, 
that teaching is a stepping-stone for many, and is but a tem- 
porary occupation, it is by no means true that this fact entails 
a loss upon the community. The work will be carelessly done 
by the careless, as is true in all professions ; but sincerity of 
purpose and intelligence in execution will be the rule. That 
this is true in a large proportion of cases, goes without saying* 

Again — what are the conditions which make any work ^< pro- 
fessional"! What are the peculiar characteristics of a profes- 
sion? Four, chiefly. A reasonable assurance of employment, 
a reasonable assurance of fair compensation, a reasonable assur- 
ance of tenure — by which acquaintance and confidence, the 
chief capital of professional life, may be acquired ; and a rea- 
sonable assurance of advancement and promotion. Any fair- 
minded person, looking out over the educational world, will 
admit that these conditions are in a large part wanting. The first 
is possibly as clearly pres'ent as in any other professions — bat 
the other three are conspicuous by their lamentable absence, or 
are lamentably conspicuous by their absence — as you please. 
If teaching is not a profession, therefore ; or, as far as it is not 
a profession ; the cause lies in the, shall we say negligence and 
indifference? of the people — and not with the teachers or the 
profession. The criticism, then, is unjust even if the statement 
be true. 

Why should we complain of men and women who seek ad- 
vancement and preferment in a legitimate way ? Who turn from 
the less to the greater remuneration, in honorable callings ? Who 
abandon a more restricted field for that in which all their powers, 
or their special power, may have freer scope and may secure 
larger results? If we do not wish such changes to occur, it may 
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be well to ask what we are doing, either as indiyidnals or as 
communities, to secure greater stability. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon the instability, the partiality, the short-sightedness, 
the parsimony, of school boards. They are but human, and 
neither worse nor better than the communities which elect them. 
Let the critics, however, take the facts as they are — and dis- 
tribute the blame, and honestly seek a remedy. 

A second criticism often heard is that there are so many 
♦'failures " among teachers. Well, ninety per cent, of men who 
enter business fail once, eighty per cent, fail twice, and seventy 
per cent, fail three times and go out of business altogether. 
There are five hundred lawyers in an adjoining city, and less 
than one hundred do all the business. There are a thousand 
newspapers in Kansas. How many of them can be called suc- 
cessful? One may easily call the roll of vocations and callings 
with the same general results. The question is not, Are there 
failures among teachers? but, Are there more failures among 
teachers than among other wage-earners ? Will they not average 
as successful as the masons and carpenters and blacksmiths and 
tinners — to say nothing of the professions? Are they not 
really more successful than these? The simple fact is that there 
is better timber in the teaching force of this country, man for 
man, than in any other ; more intelligence, more loyalty, more 
unselfishness, more downright devotion to a chosen work. Of 
course this is "mere assertion" — so is the criticism 1 

The third criticism is that "there are no first-class teachers." 
Conceptions of "first-class" differ somewhat. The writer has 
beard a board in a city of eight thousand people boast of having 
secured a first-class superintendent — for nine hundred dollars! 
Not long since, the president of a board in a certain city detailed 
the qualities and characteristics for which he would be willing 
to pay twelve hundred dollars per annum. Ohauncey Depew 
and Seth Low rolled together could not fill the bill ! A town 
which does not contain a first-class doctor, or lawyer, or preacher, 
or business-man — a town in which a first-class man would die 
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of dieer lonesomeDess in a week — this town is sure to harp 
about a first-class teacher. It is the second- or third-class man, 
generally, who pnts up a first-class cry about tlie low grade of 
teachers. Of course, the very obvious fact is that there are 
few first-class men in any vocation — and the educational world 
is no exception. But there is another fact quite as obvious to 
all who are not willfully blind — and that is, that compared 
with the work intrusted to them, and taking into account all 
the conditions of tenure, reward and recognition established by 
Bodety, American teachers are well up to grade ; that they grade 
as high as the members of any profession or calling. The aver- 
age teacher is really more intelligent, better prepared for his 
work, and with the same opportunities secures better results, 
than does the average man in the community that employs him. 
It is not the purpose of this article to triumphantly maintain 
a proposition, nor to shut the mouths of lions. It will be quite 
sufficient if a single member of an unjustly criticised profession 
takes heart because of these few words of appreciation and jus- 
tice, and finds even one more return arrow fitted to his string. 

Jahss H. Oanfield. 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT IS FOR 



IT IB not to be supposed that the object of government can be 
stated in the form of an aphorism. No process of inductive 
generalization from the phenomena of its history and present 
workings enables us to express its intent in the terms of a sci- 
entific formula. Neither is the apprehension of its moral pur- 
pose involved in any of the definitions of its being. K it be 
described in the words of a recent able writer as "the aggregate 
of the powers to which the exercise of effective sovereignty 
belongs," no hint is given why sovereignty should be exercised. 
Whether it be defined as the exercise of the executive power of 
a jural or of an economic society, the inquiry as to the design of its 
being is in no-wise advanced : it is shifted merely from the agent 
to the principal, and the question becomes. To what end are such 
societies? We may conceive the nation as Dr. Mulford does, to 
be a moral organism, but a concept of such organism gives no 
view of the purpose of its germination and growth. That a 
definition inclusive of the design as well as being of govern- 
ment may be framed, is not of course denied ; it is submitted 
that so far none have been elaborated comprehensive of its ra- 
tional purpose. The progress of political thought would seem 
to have led us no farther than to an analysis of its personality 
and attributes, and to have halted short of a justification of its 
authority. 

Government exists, is made up of parts, exercises sovereignty 
— and there we have stopped. The reason for this lapse in 
continuity of investigation is the failure to follow subjective 
lines of thought. Government has been viewed as an objective 
force, and not as a personal or communal possession. It has 
been thought of as something apart from the governed ; as a" 
jural entity separable from and independent of its subjects; a 
something with an existence of its own, with vital continuity. 
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and a Belf-determining purpose, dissociated from the existence 
and excepted from the destiny of those who were subject to its 
sway. It was conceived of as a something set off against so- 
ciety, with inherent prerogatives to be enjoyed, rather than ad- 
ministered. In other words, government was an antagonistic 
and overawing personality, self-existent, self-conscions, self-suffi- 
cient, and undying, with a life and purpose of its own as dis- 
tinguished from its people, either individually or collectively. 

When men thought or talked about their government, they 
had in mind a something of which they were not a part, in 
whose creation they had no hand, and in the exercise of whose 
powers they had no voice, but they thought and talked of a 
something which had been stood up against them — in opposi- 
tion to them ; a something adapted only to its own ends, living 
for nothing but itself, and gifted withal with the boon of per- 
petual life. 

Even the human agencies through which the powers of this 
composite of self -existence sovereignty and immortality were 
exerted, were lost sight of in the larger reality of its being, 
much as the managerial staff of a modem corporation . are over- 
looked in the magnitude and potency of its operations. 

The mental abstraction in which its varied and autocratic 
prerogatives were embodied stood between the people and the 
puppets who played its parts as exhibitions of automatic power 
and divinity of right. 

The idea of the government being in reality the people com- 
posing it, having an existence identical with that of the gov- 
erned, was slow to enter the human mind. In fact, it has no 
complete lodgment there yet. The declaration that to secure 
the rights of life, liberty and happiness, governments are in- 
stituted, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, or, as it is elsewhere expressed, "All political power 
is inherent in the people, all free governments are founded 
upon their authority, and are instituted for their equal protec- 
tion and benefit," implies the existence of that conception of 
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mnnicipal anthority just indicated. It would have been onneo- 
essary to declare that governments were instituted to secure 
rights, that they are founded upon the authority of the people, 
and for the benefit and protection of the people, and that their 
powers are inherent in the people, if the idea of their self-ex- 
istence and self-sufficiency apart from, independent of, and in 
opposition to the people, had not colored our political thought 

When upon this impalpable but potential entity, existing for 
itself, apart from all individuals and institutions, working to 
ends of its own, admitting no relations of mutuality and ac- 
knowledging no responsibility to things outside itself, were con- 
ferred powers of superiority and control, it was easy indeed for 
it to assume an attitude of antagonism to the elements thus dif- 
ferentiated from it ; to become in the exercise of its self-asser- 
tion the oppressor as well as ruler of the social units against 
whom it had not only been set off, but over whom it had been 
granted dominion. Government became and continued the 
enemy of the individual. Given an existence separate from 
man and a control over him, keyed to its own ends and not to 
his, it could not become otherwise than alien in sympathy and 
autocratic in habit, a taskmaster and tyrant, against whom it 
was righteous for states to rebel, and whom it was righteous for 
individuals to dwarf and minimize in prerogative power. That 
government which was supposed to be of, and by, and for 
itself, rather than of, and by, and for the people, must needs 
produce a friction which was, or was thought to be, tyranny*. 

This conception of government as an arbitrary and tyrannical 
master necessarily followed its conception as an exterior institu- 
tion of social life. It is its corollary. 

The existence of government as a sovereign objective force, 
was made to interpret its character as a hostile and coercive au- 
thority. 

The apprehension of sovereignty of power as a thing of the 
people, is the creation purely of subjective thought. That mi- 
crocosm of coordinated elements which discovers within itself 
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either the fanctional activity or the germ of everything outside, 
(and certainly the mntnality and harmonious interaction of all 
physical and social membership,) resolves for us the problem 
of life nnder law, and exposes to view the purpose and end of 
government. It can be no other than the equality of human 
brotherhood. 

Not to pause here to dwell upon evidences furnished by an 
analysis of the interior life, but leaving the point suggested 
rather than demonstrated, it is to be observed that this purpose 
is discovered as well by an examination of the historical prog- 
ress of the race. The civilized part of mankind is known to 
have undergone changes from a bestial, unsocial, perpetually 
fighting state of savagery, into a partially peaceable and compar- 
atively humane and social state. 

Conjectural history involves it in even more anarchic life and 
ceaselessly competitive strife. This change has been marked by 
the merger of clans into tribes, the building-up of tribes into 
nations, a decadence of feudal theory, a tendency toward the 
equalizing of conditions, a communism of political right, the 
rise of the altruistic sentiment, and a challenge to the conscience 
of all exclusiveness of individual claim. Under the influence 
of widening experience the dynamical conception of social life 
has come to stay, and that conception, taking shape from the 
phenomena of past development, is an absolute negation of all 
differences of individual state. The barren fact of selfhood 
alone remains. 

Nor is this tendency to the elimination of divergency of hu- 
man interest, and the coordination of the social units, an excep- 
tional phase of progress. It has its analogies and counterparts 
in the physical world. It comes simply within the terms of the 
universal formula of evolution. 

From homogeneity to heterogeneity, and thence to integra- 
tion, is as much the law of the outward universe as it is of man. 
As Prof. Fiske says: ^^Integration is as much a feature of de- 
velopment as differentiation ; the change is not simply from a 
structureless whole into parts, but is from a structureless whole 
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into an organized whole, with a concensus or different but in- 
terdependent functions— and that is what we call an organism '* ; 
and elsewhere, following Mr. Spencer, he identifies the phenom- 
ena of social life as given off in this play of dynamic action. 

The conception of government as a force from without, be- 
longs to the second stage of evolutionary progress, when differ- 
entiation was assumed to be independence, and divergencies 
took on the appearance of antagonisms, and before the law of 
integration discovered their parity and harmony of relationship. 

Evolution from a ^^ structureless whole " to interdependent parts 
is nowhere more clearly illustrated than in the accepted account 
of creation. The earth was without form, and void ; and light 
and heat and air and water and dry land were made to emerge ; 
and out of them countless differentiations of physical element 
and animal and other life, each bounds to those of its kind and 
to all, by the laws of association and concord — not in every 
case cognizable, it is true, by the superficial sense ; but in that 
profounder knowledge which relates things to their ultimate, 
all seeming antagonisms are known to be the phenomena merely 
of uncompleted growth, and not of final being. 

However, should claimed analogies not be clear, or should 
they fail, the history of man cannot but demonstrate that a law 
of progress, from the moment of his birth, has been projecting 
him towards the end of all f rictional contact with his fellowa. 

It would be important, if space permitted this article to be 
more than simply suggestive, to pause at this point and dwell 
upon the evidences of the fact that the forces of natural selec- 
tion have been exercised solely to the end of making man ; that 
they are not now objective powers controlling his development 
and shaping his destiny, but that they have accomplished the 
supreme labor, and have vitalized him with capabilities to be 
exerted by methods of co-ordinated action to the mastery of the 
very nature which gave him birth. 

Evolution teaches nothing if not that man is not in its pro- 
cesses, but is the end of them. 

^^When humanity began to be evolved, an entirely new 
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chapter in the history of the universe was opened. Hence- 
forth the process of zoological change had come to an end, and 
a process of psychological change was to take its place, and the 
life of the nascent soul came to be first in importance. Along 
this supreme line of generation, there was to be no evolution of 
new species, but one particular species was to be indefinitely 
perfected. Henceforth, in short, the dominant aspect of evolu- 
tion was not to be the genesis of new species, but the progress 
of civilization." 

Man, no longer involved in the demiurgic strife of creative 
energy, of which the barbarous antagonisms attending his 
present state are slowly passing adumbrations, emerges into 
conditions of freedom and self-determining purpose. Through 
interacting and harmonious effort, ( the very opposite of the 
elemental travail which gave him birth,) he moves to the real- 
ization of the larger life. To that end he organizes fit insti- 
tutions of social conduct — the church, education, marriage, 
government. Can it be denied that the solidarity and fraternity 
of the race is the ultimate purpose of each of these? To what 
other end can they be allowed to work ; but if only towards 
and not to that end, how fast and how far shall they be allowed 
to speed? Laggard and conservative instincts may embarrass 
the pace, and seek to limit the goal, but the eternal truth that 
every existent thing is keyed to a purpose of creation, and is 
moved by the law of its being to a point. where it must empty 
itself, as it were, into its destiny, will not permit. 

Can it be that government is the guarantee only of political 
right, and that the regulation of its subjects in their immediate 
personal and business relations is without its plan? If so, it 
can well be asserted that no vital social aspiration is satisfied 
with such perfunctory and conventional device. In the pro- 
found thought, and in part in the eloquent words of Dr. Mul- 
ford, there is in such conception of the office of government the 
apprehension of no moral relationship. It pictures the destina- 
tion of no powers immanent in humanity. In its last analysis 
it apprehends its subjects only as elector and officer. The long 
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result of human development it represents in the institution of 
a political convention, and the close of hisfiorj in a scramble for 
the spoils of office. It withdraws the invisible sanctions of con- 
science from the personal relations of men, makes law the con- 
trivance of legislators, and society only the scheme of politicians. 
Can it be that it has its ground -work in the passing fact of 
commercial strife ; that the bond by which it attaches its citizen- 
ship is in production and exchange, and that in its course it 
merely provides security for material accumulations? If so, it 
bottoms all human motive upon a selfish principle, and involves 
rather than extricates its subjects in the brutal and anarchic 
frenzy of their pre-natal strife. It can postulate no theory of 
altruism, claim no unity of action, and command no loyalty of 
support, since the principle it assumes is the very root of all 
selfishness and division. 

It lies without the design of the speculative thought thus far 
indulged, to attempt a practical application of these generalities 
of reflection to the current questions of politics. It is believed, 
however, that they do not lie altogether apart from the indicated 
theme, but are sufficiently suggestive at least, to aid in its con- 
sideration. 

That they are radically divergent from the views of most, is 
quite readily admitted, but to the ignorant, unable to compre- 
hend an universal law of life, and to the vicious, who, compre- 
hending, yet rebel against its gracious sway, it may be said, that 
truth cannot be outblown by a clamor of dissent, or stigmatized 
into silence by odium and reproach. 

To the timorous who may be startled by the prophecy of that 

ultimate solidarity of humanity, which leaves no room for the 

play of individual action to individual ends, the reassuring words 

of Bryant may be spoken : 

Gently, so have good men taught, 
Gently and without pain, the old shaU glide 
Into the new ; The eternal flow of things. 
Like a bright river of the fields of Heaven, 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace. 



F. DOSTBB. 
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HOW WE TOOK TTTUS. 

AngOBt 16th, 18B6. 



IN the mists of the morDing we broke np our camp 
Where the bluflf pierced the yalley, 
And the prairie resounded with rythmical tramp 
Of the Northerners' rally. 

For the hunted had turned, — we had suffered too long 

Their rank insolence growing ; 
Our cup of submission to outrage and wrong 

Had been filled to o'erflowing. 

To rob us of ballot, of government — laws 

They had rushed o'er the border, 
And now masqueraded as chiefs in the cause, 

Of "law" and of "order." 

"For 'Free' State or 'Slave' ye may vote in due time," 
Was the fair and false promise ; 
Now, through fraud and through murder, all manner of 
crime. 

They had stolen law from us. 

And we said : "While forever we shrink and we yield. 
We grow weaker — not stronger — 

If as freemen we 'd live, we must now take the field ; 
We '11 endure it no longer 1 " 

Bo we whipped them at Franklin, their cannon to gain, 

("Sacramento," the "talker,") 
And on to Fort Saunders, where Hoyt they had slain, 
We had followed Sam Walker. 
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Where should lightning next strike? red flame blast and 
bom! 

What strongest blow right ns ? 
Th' insulter of freemen must now bide his tum-^ 

We would take Colonel Titus 1 

Bo, we broke up our camp, in the mists of the mom, 

In the might of our rally ; 
With no blast of bugle, or sounding of horn, 

We marched out of the valley. 

With silence of song-bird the daylight had broke, 

Lacking carol or chorus ; 
As a child in its sleep Nature smiled, then awoke, 

And the day was before us. 

So in silence we press, noting rustle nor stir 

Of scared partridge from cover ; 
We stay not for shot "on the wing" at the whir 

Of wild grouse or of plover. 

We pressed up the slope of the prairie's long swell ; 

But our horse had plunged faster, 
And charging too madly the stronghold pellmell, 

They had met sore disaster. 

Ere the crest of the last ridge we fairly might gain 

We could hear the sharp rattle ; 
Our comrades were wounded, brave Shombr^ was slain 

In first onslaught of battle. 

Then baffled we paused, looking downward that mom 

On foe safe and undaunted. 
Whose solid log walls laughed our bullets to scom ; 

And we raged and we taunted : 
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" From the shield of your covert you Ve slain our true men, 
O chivalrous Titus ! 
Now, wolf of the prairie, come out from your den, 
Come out, now, and fight us I " 

Still sullen and silent as though they 'd ne'er heard. 

The foe kept their cover, 
While like bloodhounds in leash, our men chafed for the 
word 



To bid them charge over. 

But blue-eyed Sam Walker dashed up on the run, 

Crying " Steady, boys, steady ! 
* Sacramento' will talk — just unlimber that gun, 
Here 's Tom Bickerton ready ! " 

And that old Yankee sea-dog, prone to his fun, 

All the time he was sighting. 
Grimly pointed his jests as he pointed his gun, 
"Now our wrongs shall have righting! 

"Our town you beat down, and our presses you broke — 
Then flung in the river ; 
Free speech you had stifled through flame and through 
smoke — 

You thought 'twas forever I 

"For your burnings, in turn, we would fain make it warm 
For your party this morning ; 
And I '11 send you some type in a different form — 
'Tis the type of your scorning. 

" Some fonts for our gun I had gathered of late. 
For I thought you might need 'em, 
Here 's the issue upon you of ' Kansas Free State,' 
A new 'Herald of Freedom.' " 
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Puff I bang I and the issue strai^tf orward went forth 

To the thick walls imbedded ; 
Or scattered their shingles, then plowed np the earth — 

For that type was well "leaded"! 

Another — that dropped through the roof of their fort 

Sending timbers a-flying, 
Cries of anguish and fear told the tale of its hurt — 

They were wounded or dying. 

At the peak of their roof, lo, there flutters a rag I 

Is it truce that they tender ? 
No 1 — they give up the fight, they fling out a flag, 

The white flag of surrender I 

A wild, savage shout 1 Our boys dash through the door, 
With the "Stubbs" in the leading — 
"Hoyt 1 " "Shombr^ 1 " their watchwords for vengeance the 
more 

On their foemen, pale, bleeding. 

But Walker, the brave and true-hearted, cries, "Backl 

You shall not kill Titus ! 
They are prisoners of war whom no man shall attack, 

When no longer they fight us." 

And now on to Lawrence 1 our morning's work done, 

With our captives attendant. 
Thanks be it to Walker, and Bickerton's gun. 

We 're henceforth in ascendant ! 

Now let the South mourn for a leader o'erthrown ! 

Lecompte now may rave and for treason indict us I 
We have hostage of mark to exchange for their own — 

We have got Colonel Titus 1 

Bkinton W. Woodwabd. 
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INDEPENDENT POLITICS. 



IT is the privilege — with some it is esteemed a duty — to rush 
in where angels fear to tread, and, without diploma or 
license, seek to prescribe for the body politic those nostrums 
of rule and patent medicines of opinion they think are the 
care-alls for the ills that politics is heir to ; and by politics, as 
it is used here, is meant the broader sense of that word : the 
gOYemment of the people, not the mere holding of office. 

We have had offered to us as a never-failing panacea, the co- 
operation plan ; we have had suggested as an all-healing cathol- 
icon the rule of age, or the survival of the fittest ; others have 
urged the cataplasm of education to draw out the pus and re- 
store health and happiness; while still others have suggested 
that the ne j>lu8 vltra of political materi medica is the lotion of 
let alone — the medicine, and not the patient, to be well shaken 
before taken. Like the ailing sister in the sewing-circle, we have 
thrust upon us, and in devious ways achieve, more recipes and 
formul© for colds, sore throats, biliousness, kidney complaint, 
etc., etc., than would be sufficient, were they properly marshaled 
and aligned, to meet and vanquish the shadowy army of disease, 
with all its hideous reserves and supports — provided, of course, 
that they worked. 

Each of these salutary remedies has its enthusiasts: there 
never was a theory of medicine, religion, or society, that has 
been advanced from Adam down to date, but had its supporters, 
and there never will be. This has encouraged your contributor 
to enter tlie lists with a theory of his own, and pitch it to you, 
high buck or low doe, for you to btody with and perhaps reject. 

Independence in politics is not a new religion — it is as old 
as political parties, and it is believed susceptible of proof that 
the first division of humanity in the matter of thoughts material 
(which is to say, politics) was in the Garden of Eden, when the 
dispute arose between the remotest authors of our being. 

/Google 
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From that important event down to this day, parties have- 
been organized, have risen, reigned and been changed by inde- 
pendent movements, merging into other sects until, in America^ 
we may trace the existing parties back to the very foundation of 
our colonies, if not to the landing of the Mayflower. 

The Whigs and Tories were the first, as recognized in political 
history, and the former practically absorbed the latter. Divi- 
sions occurred in the dominant Whigs, an independent movement 
in that party dividing it into particularists (or State Supremists) 
and Strong Government Whigs, and these two parties, under 
different names, have held sway down to this date, the former 
being now known as the Democrats and the latter as Republi- 
cans. Independent movements have made both parties pro- 
gressive, and have forced them to adopt ways and measures in 
keeping with the ever-pushing, ever-enterprising National Idea. 

So much for the history of independent movements. The 
records show that the independents have been the advance 
thinkers of parties, and, as in the case of the protectionists in 
the Republican ranks and the free-trade element in the Demo- 
cratic party, they have led their parent organizations into newer 
and stronger declarations of principles. 

It is conceded that the individual is a unit of action in parties^ 
and if general organizations are subject to the control of inde- 
pendent movements, then certainly these movements are subject 
to individual independence, so that, practically, the principles of 
party and the ethics of government rest with you and me. We 
can make ourselves of use in the administration of affairs, or we 
can become mere cogs in the machinery of state, important 
enough in a remote way, to be sure, but having no more individ- 
uality than a tree in a forest or a blade of grass in the boundless 
prairies. 

In advancing mere theories, it is not claimed that they are 
practical, and in enunciating the general proposition that the 
World, the government and the people would be better if each 
individual were independent in his political views and actions, it 
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is not supposed that the condition can rectdily be brought about. 
It is one of those things we may dream of and wish for, but 
which, like blessings to mankind, always is to be, but never is. 

It is admitted, however, that everything is possible — in 
theory — and upon this understanding I would establish the 
Empire of Independence, giving to and expecting of each in-, 
dividual, personal independence — to the negro in the South, the 
Swede in the North, and the armies of foreigners and natives in 
all parts of. the country — each individual being subject alone to 
his reason, his conscience and his God, and expected to dis- 
charge his election obligations with that freedom and independ- 
ence bom of a due regard for the eternal fitness of things 
contemplated by the Creator when He endowed man with reason 
and raised him above the other animals by empowering him to 
distinguish between right and wrong. 

This is a simple proposition, but it is pregnant with things of 
the vastest importance ; it seems easy enough, in this land where 
freedom grows upon every bush and is a part of every blossom, 
for a man to be independent, but the ease is an iridescent dream, 
and the simplicity is a shadowy, floating cloud that seems but is 
not. 

Let us abolish political organizations, wipe away the partisan 
press that use such words as mugwump and half-breed, and 
stamp out of existence the urbane gentleman at the polls who 
touches a button-hole and tells you how to vote. This is not an 
easy thing to do, but it is just as easy as for Mr. Bellamy to make 
a man sleep for a hundred years, and wake him up in an earthly 
paradise with hand-me-down virtues warranted to fit the largest 
man or the smallest boy. It is essential, in working miracles of 
modern reform, to have the power to suspend the rules, and 
that is all I seek. 

In this political Arcadia, each man is a man ; he reads, he 
reasons for himself ; he studies and applies problems of economy 
and of prudence ; he reaches his conclusions as to what is best 
for him individually, and then he votes — the mass of individu- 
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alities making the laws of the country and executing them. If 
this could be brought about, every man would stand equal in the 
eyes of all, as he is now presumed to do, but does not. 

Two years ago in Congress, a member introduced a bill ap- 
propriating a vast sum of money to establish schools in the South, 
that the voters there might be educated to a better understand- 
ing of their political enfranchisement, and the proposition met 
with much hearty support. If it had passed, and the schools 
were established, would it have made any difference to the vast 
herds of voters there who have been emancipated as to person- 
ality but shackled when it comes to politics ? Two great parties 
in this country presume to own the negro, one by right of dis- 
covery, the other by right of conquest ; they boldly claim his 
vote, and woe be unto the dusky individual who expresses an 
idea of independence. Would education benefit so long as these 
partisan feelings obtain ? It would be vastly better, so far as 
politics is concerned, to emancipate this race from political 
serfdom, teach them to exercise judgment by expecting it of 
them, and then trust them to work out their own salvation. 
Schools will soon follow without national aid, and the great race 
problem that is now worrying and threatening this nation will 
be settled. 

Independence in politics will do more for the benefit of our 
institutions than subsidized schools like these proposed. No 
money appropriated by Congress, no number of schools estab- 
lished by Federal aid, can make a business-man, who thoroughly 
understands enfranchisement, go to the polls and vote. He 
feels that his ballot is of but little consequence against the ma- 
chine, while the ignorant let slip no opportunity to participate 
in elections. If there were general independence, each man 
would feel that he was of some importance, and in discharging 
his obligations as a citizen would improve society and govern- 
ment. Bad men are not elected to office so much because the 
ignorant vote, as because the educated refuse to vote ; and the 
educated are indifferent about elections because their refined 
ideas revolt at the modem methods of politics. 
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But independence, like every other good thing, is subject to 
abuse, and under it, as under the cloak of the church, evil per- 
sons strut and spout in the service of the devil. The flag of in- 
dependence is made to float and flutter above the most mercenary 
and the meanest of mankind, who assume a virtue they do not 
possess, that they may pose in public as a person above the 
common mortal 

By independence is not meant that each individual voter must, 
like Dundreary's famous bird of a feather, flock all by himself ; 
nor is it a mark of independence to follow the example of the 
Irish gentlemen at Donnabrook, and hit a head every time one 
is seen. It is possible for voters to be independent and con- 
scientiously support one of the old parties, and it is not an un- 
failing sign of independence to go chasing after strange gods, 
and lending assistance and comfort to every heresy that comes' 
along, masquerading in such questionable shapes that their own 
mothers would not know them in the broad light of high noon. 

Nor should hypocricy be confounded with independence, as 
it sometimes is by people who think they are the sole, supremest 
monarchs of the mightiest land, gifted with that second-sight 
that discerns at long range just what the people want and ought 
to have, and who profess to own the sesame that alone can open 
to the world the honesty and the virtue so necessary. 

It is possible to avoid all these snares and shoals, and yet be 
independent, though some people will be mean enough to call 
yon a mugwump and say personal things about riding a fence. 
It is possible for a man to be honest, conscientious and sincere 
in belonging to no political party, but, holding himself aloof 
from organizations, determining, after each has made its nomi- 
nations, which candidate he will support, and thus, as a balance 
of power, become in part instrumental in securing the lesser of 
two evils, or the least of three or four. This is the only thing 
probable in the line of independent politics at present ; it is a 
growing idea in all parts of the country, and might profitably 
be adopted by everyone who believes in a free, independent 
American ballot. 
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In this new, home-made elysium of independence, if I could 
mould the masses to the ideals conceived by the scrutiny of 
horoscopes and the calculations of scruples, men and principles 
should predominate in each individual mind, and the general 
world would join in the poetic prayer : 

** God give us men I A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands ; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill ; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 
Men who possess opinion and a will ; 
Men who have honor — men who will not ub ; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue. 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tail men, sun-crowned^ who live above the fog in public duty, 

and in private thinking. 
For while the rabble, with their thumb-screw creeds, 
Mingle with selfish strife, lo ! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps." * 

Harey W. Fbost. 
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BIRDS OF THE MOUNTAINS. 



JUST where the BoariDg Fork, with the waters from the 
Mummy's highest peaks, cuts sharply across the cafion, the 
difficulties and delights of onr way began. To this tangle of 
spreading spruce and felled pines and lush grasses the plain 
dusty trail came, but went no farther. It dipped into a frothy 
eddy of the snow-cold stream and was lost. The slashed letters 
on the smooth white boles of the quaking aspen told of many 
earlier visits, but the disfiguring marks were very few across the 
stream, and the lazing trout lay close under the further bank as 
if they knew where ran the dividing-line between their world 
and the summer tourist's. 

So far the way and the birds and the cattle had been familiar 
and uninteresting. The western robins were very like their 
Kansas cousins ; the startled gadwells on the little pond were 
quite as likely to have lifted from a Kansas puddle, and the soft 
**peet-weets" of the spotted sandpipers were familiar home- 
sounds. But the confining moraines of the Park had been 
steadily nearing each other as we tramped, and we were come 
now to the mouth of the canon. The dark gash extended up and 
through the fiank of the Bange, until eight miles away it reached 
timber-line, and ceased to be Fall Biver caflon and became Fall 
Biver pass. 

The Front Bange of the Bockies in northern Colorado trends 
to the southeast. From that part of the Bange between the 
Hague's Peak spur and the Long's Peak spur come, down the 
eastern slope, the Cache a la Poudre, Fall river, the Big Thomp- 
son and the St. Train. These streams are the affluent waters 
of the South Platte, which leads a half -visible, half-invisible way 
across the plains to the Missouri. Down the western slope of 
the Bange falls a branch of the Grand river which finally gives 
up its waters to the Gulf of California. The Front Bange in 
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this part of its course is thus the "Continental Divide," and 
possesses an unusual interest because of it. The peaks are of 
noble height and mass: Hague's, the West Mummy, Fairchild, 
Ypsilon, Stone's, Hallet, and Long's, the chief of the tribe, all 
rising far above timber-line, and each bearing a satisfying 
amount of the "eternal snows." 

A few hoping, persistent, but probably deluded prospectors 
had found the Fall Kiver cafion a more or less convenient way 
to certain "lavarbeds" on the Kange's summit, and their scat- 
tering " blazes " on the tree-trunks were sometimes helpful ta 
us. For the most part, however, we relied upon ourselves and 
the burros for the finding of a way — mostly, granted, upon the 
four-footed guides. 

The end of the day's steady tramping came not too soon to 
be unwelcome. In the beaver swamp at the mouth of the cafion 
we had splashed for an hour ; we had not scaled the rough rock 
wall of a promontory which nearly closed the cafion without 
scratches and bruises ; we had found most precarious footing 
over a great mass of loose, sharp rock-debris, sometime hurled 
in one crashing avalanche from the towering cliJ0E-side ; and the 
long, weary stretch of fallen pines beset with dense, dwarfed 
undergrowth had left grave doubts in our minds about the reality 
of the delights of mountaineering. And yet there were delights. 
Here in the camp in the depths of the gorge, with the reaching 
walls inclosing and protecting us ; in the soft dusk creeping up 
the cafion from the east about us, while far above the glancing 
day still hovered ; in the white banks of snow on the distant 
peaks still shot across and made glorious by the sun-rays ; and 
in the steady, rythmic plashing of the restless stream over the 
rounded rocks of its bed ; — in all these were delights. The bit 
of dancing flame with its tenuous line of smoke wavering up 
to the spruces' tops and escaping into the chill dusk above ; the 
energetic little coffee-pot, bubbling over with sheer delight; 
the redolence of the sputtering bits of bacon, vying with the 
piney fragrances in scenting the air about us ; the stolid, munch- 
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ing donkeys, lazily cropping the scant vegetation, and the ghostly, 
leering Canada jays, silently slipping from branch to branch, 
intently watching ns; — these incidents of a mountain camp 
were all delights. 

These silent white and gray and ashy-leaden birds of the high 
mountains, known vicarionsly as Canada jays, (or better, Bocky 
Mountain jays, as this southern bird is a variety of the northern 
form, the typical canadensis^ or " camp-birds," or "moose-birds," 
or, quite absurdly, "whisky jacks," are familiar friends. When 
we were encamped far up on Long's Peak's side, were not these 
ghostly birds, and one small mouse, all of animate life we saw? 
And did we ever roam for a day through the great Spruce For- 
est on Flat-top's flank, or spend the night in those still haunts 
of the hermit thrush, that the gray jays did not visit us? Far 
to the north, on the great barrens of New Brunswick, or in the 
dense forests of the Northwest Territories, the Canada jay is 
well known to the caribou- and moose -hunters. The "ubi- 
quitous rascal,'' so one naturalist-hunter calls him, hovers about 
the camps of the hunter, and disputes each crumb of bread with 
him. Here in the Colorado mountains he is no less tame, and 
fluttering silently down and up between ground and branch, he 
makes sure work of any overlooked morsels of food. Mute 
birds ! Not a cry or call, not a clash or rustle of wings to give 
them reality. They would be impudent were they not so evi- 
dently exercising a proprietary right ; we should talk with them 
were they not so plainly mere ghosts. 

All through the night there is singing ; and there are odors. 
One lies, drowsing, and listening, and breathing fragrant, sooth- 
ing balms. The spruces and the pines, and some mint-like, 
square-stemmed plant, and the smooth grass-leaves, and the 
iQodding wind-flowers, the fresh, damp ground, and the fallen, 
dead trunks, all breathe out sweet smells. And a subtle, 
musty, elusive odor, which makes one dream of old days, and 
sad days; is it the breath of the gray, granite walls? these 
primal rocks, lifted from the earth's deeps in some awful 
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ancient catastrophe, and since then scarred by ice and laved by 

waters and breathed on by the winds of ages? And through 

the odor-weighted air, the soft singing of tlie wakeful stream ; 

telling of its snow-fountains on the dark summits of the Range, 

of its creeping among the alpine buttercups which cling to the 

very verges of the great snow-flelds, of its fearful leap over 

some sheer a/rete to its uneven way down the caflon. And it 

sings of other things. 

'* Bubble, babble flows the stream 
Like low music through a dream.'* 

A faint singing is high above on the side of the caflon ; or is 

it the singing of the east wind among the aspens' leaves? It is 

a familiar singing, but whether of bird or leaf or wind, one 

cannot say. Is it, perhaps, the stars which sing, that peer so 

sharply into the caflon? They keep time with their twinkling 

to their singing. Or is it after all but the stream? It is a 

familiar singing. 

'* Bubble, bubble flows the stream 
Like an old tone through a dream." 

The early gray of the mountain morning was welcomed bj 
earlier risers than we. The brisk rapping of a red-shafted 
flicker at the very top of a stark, branchless spruce shaft 
reminds one of similar tattoos often heard along the Neosho or 
Marais des Oygnes. In truth, this very woodpecker is not an 
uncommon bird species in Kansas woods. Far more common, 
however, is the yeUow-shafted flicker, or yellow hammer, as we 
more often call it. Yellow -shafted and red -shafted are so 
closely allied that it would be no difficult matter to collect a 
series of specimens from Kansas to the Bockies which should 
show a perfect transition from one species to the other. Simi- 
larly with our charming little red-naped, downy woodpecker, or 
sapsucker. The mountain form of this bird is plainly distin- 
guishable from its plains congener, but the transition forms are 
easily found. The most interesting, perhaps, of the mountain 
woodpeckers, and one which the day's tramping will likely 
reveal, is the curious alpine three-toed woodpecker. There are 
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three American species of three-toed woodpeckers, all confined 
to boreal or alpine habitats. This Bocky Mountain species, 
known to ornithologists as Picoides americanua dorsalis^ (a 
name for each toe, say yon?) is not so common that the sight 
of it should not be held in memory as a real ornithological 
coup. In fonr summers' tramping among these Front Bange 
cafLons, I have seen bat five of the birds, and them all close to 
timber-line. 

The singing little stream, in this cool dawn, is receiving the 
morning visits of its friends, the birds of the caflon. The 
qnernlons warbling of the mountain blue-bird, the quaint talk- 
ing of the long-tailed chickadee (larger than our own black- 
cap), the hurried "cheep^jheep-cheep'' of the brown creeper, 
and the low, duck-like ^^ hank-hank " of the nuthatches, are seem- 
ingly familiar sounds, despite the fact that all the singers except 
the creeper are birds unknown to Kansas brooks. 

A sharp rattling call, halcyon's greeting to the morning, and 
with rapid beating of wings, the well-known blue-and-white 
body sweeps up the stream. Is this then, too, the ^' threshold 
of the gods''} For it was laughing halcyon that led Maurice 
Thompson in his frail canoe to the vfery verge of the gods' free- 
hold. "We felt no motion, so steady was our sweep, and yet 
we were leaving the dreamy wind behind us. Halcyon, with 
erect and disheveled crest, led on in an ecstacy of chirp and flut- 
ter. We were nearly opposite a grand opening in those stately 
trees, out of which seemed to issue the silvery line which cut the 
river. I leaned forward, with suspended breath, to catch a 
glimpse right down it as we should pass. The gods were there, 
I knew they were ; I should see some one of them, at least, if 
only a sylvan, faun, or satyr, or a dryad slowly withdrawing 
into the heart of a tree. Deus ecce! Deus I " 

Here, too, is the home of the water-ouzel ; strange bird which 
has forsaken the natural element of winged life, and flies under 
the water. Standing on impossible footholds, resisting the re- 
sistless impact of the foaming water, this elf of the mountain 
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streams pertly chirps you a spray-laden "good morning." And 
here, also, the spotted sandpiper, cosmopolite, teetering its 
lissom body, as it explores a bit of the stream's edge for food. 

The simple camp breakfast over, we launch at once into the 
day's affair ; the climbing of the cliffs to the right, and the ex- 
ploration of a mountain peak heretofore nnclimbed by us, and 
perhaps — who may say? — by anyone. Not that it is so high^ 
or so difficult of access ; in fact, it is comparatively low, and is 
practically strolled up on its west side ; but who would climb 
such an obscure peak, with Long's and Hague's so close at 
hand ? We shall find some typical mountain birds, though, 
and that is pleasure enough. 

At the very start, we find ourselves set about by a mob of 
clattering winged pygmies, the broad-tailed humming-birds. In 
Kansas there is one humming-bird, the ruby-throat ; in the east- 
em Bocky Mountains there are at least two common species, 
and in all the United States about fifteen hummers are found. 
The broad-tail is a brilliant spark of green fire when seen in the 
sunlight; his back and head are golden green, his throat a 
^'glancing lilac-red," and his breast and sides whitish glossed 
with delicate green. In all the mountain woods, on hillside, or 
in cafion, his clacking rattle is heard. 

Up among the first snow-banks, among the bare brown rocks- 
above timber-line, the mountain ptarmigan, bird of the grouse 
family, lives its lonely life. Exposed to the violent storms 
which sweep over the mountain summits, prey of the golden 
eagles and falcons which range the high peaks, the brown and 
white hen fights out for itself and young the wages of existence. 
With curious adaptive mimicry, the ptarmigan, in winter, when 
the high mountain slopes are wrapped in snow, puts on a plu- 
mage of unspotted white ; but when the suns of spring sweep 
the brown rocks of their snow-coat, leaving only the deep and 
protected never-melting snow-fields scattered over the summits, 
the ptarmigan dons a brown-and-white habit that harmonizes 
with the changed appearance of its mountain-fields. 
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Among the jagged cliffs of the peak's east side, haunt of the 
big-horn and eerie home of the golden eagles, a dainty little 
flntterer dwells, the brown-capped lencosticle. A chocolate- 
brown body, with crimson tinge, and brown to dull-black crown, 
and bill, in winter, yellow. Lencosticle belongs to the great 
family of finches, or seed-eaters, and is not nnsnggestive of onr 
red-polls or pine linnets. Its nest and pure white eggs are frail 
enough, one thinks, for such fearsome places as these windy 
rock-wastes. As we stand on this cap-stone of the peak, and 
look far out over the foot-hills, and out over the plains where 
wind peacefully the waters escaped from their mountain fast- 
nesses, lencosticle flits oyer the cliff's edge and drops fluttering 
to the little green lake a thousand feet below. If we could drop 
as lightly, we should be sooner home than we shall be. 

Vernon L. Kelia>qg. 



ANGEL VISITS. 



THOU art so near to me to-night, sweetheart. 
Thy soul seems trembling on the brink of years — 
Seems poised above these human atmospheres. 
And of my being still the counterpart. 
The tide of tears that made mine eyelids smart 
Is stayed ; new hope my spirit cheers ; 
The mist of doubt around me disappears ; 
I am so joyous to be where thou art. 

Thine arms are reaching out again to me. 
My loneliness and sorrow slip away. 

My lips are throbbing with thy kisses dear. 
Still must I bear this life away from thee? 
Oh, bid the mom her rosy footsteps stay I 
Sweet vision of the night, pray linger here I 

Emma Platteb Seabuet. 
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DICTION AND STYLE. 



DIGTION and style — that is the nut that I am set to crack 
in this paper. It is not precisely a nut of this year's 
growing. But, after all, youth is hardly more of a merit with 
nuts than with wine ; nor, fortunately, since I have begun to 
deal with my subject under the figure of a nut, is dryness much 
of a fault in either. There are, perhaps, even nuts which, like 
champagne, discover a quite superior virtue when they are extra 
dry. Perchance this is one of them. Let us try to crack it un- 
dismayed though the kernel bid fair to be dry even to parching, 
so oply it turn out to be neither mouldy nor worm-eaten. Let 
us not even be deterred by the suspicion, that you may find 
growing as we proceed and reminiscences of your rhetoric days 
start up, evoked by the conjuring words, perspicuity, elegance, 
propriety, harmony, and the rest, that the tree whose fruit this 
nut of ours is can be no other than the notorious Castanea 
vulgaris. Is not the chestnut, in spite of its present unenviable 
reputation, an honest and respectable nut, and highly palatable 
withal? Is it not even the most useful, if the least aristocratic, 
of all its family, not hobnobbing at the end of the feast over 
the wine-cups, with the rich and luxuriously bred, but giving 
solid companionship and sympathy to the poor peasant of the 
Tuscan mountains throughout the meager whole of his custom- 
ary meal? 

But before we can set about the cracking of our nut we must 
disentangle it from the prickly burr of ambiguity and varying 
meanings which effectually protect it from any close, hard grip. 
Diction and style — are they two things, or are they but one 
and the same ? Shall we use either term indiscriminately, with 
the older writers on such matters, to cover the whole of the way 
in which a person expresses himself ? Or shall we, with Mr. 
Genung, take diction to mean only that part of the way of ex- 
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pressing ourselyes that has to do with the words we choose and 
the manner in which we combine them, and reserve for the 
domain of style that superior skill with which language is exquis- 
itely shaped to the expression of a personality and the idea in- 
vested with " fitting dignity and distinction " ? Or shall we agree 
with Mr. Earle in his monumental work on English prose, and 
make diction cover even this literary skill in the management 
of words and the whole range of literary artifices in composition, 
reserving to style the higher and somewhat intangible region 
beyond where diction ends? In this view style is, to use Mr. 
Earle's words, "a sort of moral physiognomy in written dis- 
course ^' ; it cannot be applied to anything short of a paragraph. 
Style, if we so understand it, does not, strictly speaking, reside 
in the words or in the phrases, or even in the sentence, but in 
that sequence of sentences which constitutes discourse, and of 
which the smallest adequate sample is a paragraph. Now I 
fancy I already hear the warning voice of the reader calling a 
halt upon this excursion into the vexed land of definitions, and 
crying out that he wants none of this hair-splitting business : 
that hifi sole wish is to get some discussion of the beauties and 
various excellences of the styles of diflferent writers of the best 
English prose. Very well ; perhaps I shall get to that by-and. 
by ; if I do, I should like to come to it with some well-defined 
notion of what beauties and excellences of style are, which no- 
tion I shall hardly hope to come by without arriving at some 
thoughtful conclusion as to what style is. For should one go 
about the judging of style without this, the only outcome of it 
could be a series of statements of likes and dislikes which would 
throw no small amount of light upon the judge, but could shed 
practically no illumination upon the matters judged. In ex- 
plaining or defending judgments there would finally be no es- 
cape from the discussion of terms. If it must come, it might as 
weU come first as last. 

Suppose, then, we ask the question at once : What do we 
think style is? If we grope our way back into the darkness of 
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the abundant ignorance which our minds have absorbed in these 
matters from the infinite treasures of that commodity possessed 
by the text-books duly approved by the collective wisdom of the 
school-boards up and down our fair land, we stumble against 
such highly unserviceable guide-boards, leading nowhither, as 
this: "The peculiar manner in which a writer expresses his 
thoughts by means of words is called Style — a word derived 
from the Latin atyhia^ the name of a pointed steel instrument 
employed by the Romans in writing on their waxen tablets.** 
The recourse to this etymology to elucidate the word is a veri- 
table stroke of perverse genius, and shows what Mr. Quackenbos 
could do in obscuring matters when he really set himself about 
it. And you doubtless remember, with a sense of weariness 
still, the long enumerations of the various peculiar manners, 
"called styles," in which writers express their thoughts by 
means of words; as if styles were like modern ready-mixed 
paints and came in just so many colors : if you had a job of 
painting to do, you selected from the card of sample colors, 
which the Bhetoric was always careful to append, the one best 
suited to your need, and proceeded to lay it on. Manufacturers 
of new brands tried to outstrip the established makes by oflEer- 
ing a larger and larger list of shades and tints. At first there 
were but the Plain, Elegant and Grand styles. All sorts of 
objects demanding paint could of course not long be satisfied 
with three such simple and pronounced colors. The Quack- 
enbos Company offered a much richer assortment : The Dry, 
the Plain, the Neat, the Elegant, the Florid, the Simple, the La- 
bored, the Concise, the Diffuse, the Nervous, and the Feeble. It 
is true that the manufacturer did not venture to recommend the 
Dry, the Labored, and the Feeble, for general use, though he 
took occasion to say that several very respectable and even dis- 
tinguished people, as Bishop Berkeley, for instance, had used 
them. But the Quackenbos Company was far surpassed in the 
number of hues by a Mr. Kerl, who announced a bewildering 
variety of new and fashionable shades, no less than thirty-seven 
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in number, among which the most fastidious taste in colors 
ought to be sure of satisfying itself. There was the Dry style, 
the Plain style, the Neat style, the Elegant style, the Figurative 
style, the Flowery style, the Florid style, the Turgid or Bom- 
bastic style, the Declamatory style, the Affected style, the Curt 
style, tlie Concise style, the Diffuse style, the Feeble style, the 
Nervous style, the Vehement style, the Sententious style, the La- 
conic style, the Logical style, the Loose style, the Compact style, 
the Abrupt style, the Flowing style, the Periodic style, the Col- 
loquial style, the Grave or Solemn style, the Witty or Humorous 
style, the Satirical or Sarcastic style, the Simple style, the La- 
bored style, the Learned or Classic style, the Idiomatic style, the 
Saxon style, the Pedantic style, the Antiquated style, the Quaint 
style, and the Modem style. The subtle distinctions which ex- 
plain the relationship between these styles are full of that same 
dense obscurity that makes Mr. Quackenbos's darkness visible. 
The Curt style "consists chiefly of short sentences," while the 
Concise style is "remarkable for brevity," and the Sententious 
*^ abounds in short, pithy sentences." It is needless to point 
out the utter futility of these enumerations for the helpful busi- 
ness of teaching what style is or how it is attained. And yet 
that is pretty much the sort of thing, if I am not mistaken, upon 
which we were brought up. It is quite likely that our notion of 
what style is has been shaped in some degree by that way of 
dealing with it. 

Now the conception of style upon which this sort of writing 
rests, apparently regards style as something in large measure 
external to the thought, added afterwards, put upon the body of 
the composition. The figure of paint under which I have been 
speaking of it is not unjust, I think, to this conception. Or to 
use another figure that has been a favorite one to express the 
relation of the style to the inner body of the composition, it is 
the dress of the thought. If we would apply this conception 'to 
the process of composition we must represent that process to 
ourselves somewhat like this : We have a thought ready for 
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expression; we have become completely conscious of it; its 
form and color, its emotional valne, its relation to ns and to 
others — all this is dear and fixed in our minds. It is a matured 
body ; all that is wanting is the dress of expression, which is 
style. We hesitate at the last moment what sort of clothes to 
put on it. Shall they be grave or gay, plain or gandy, simple 
or rich, bright-hned or sober ? But whatever suit we choose, our 
thought remains the same and bears the same message to the 
world when it appears. 

Does it not at once become apparent when we put the thing 
so to ourselves that such a process cannot j^ossibly be the true 
one, and that the conception on which it rests must be false? 
How in the world is the body of our thought visible to the 
world but through the clothes that we have put on it? Is not 
this garment of words, if we may hang to our figure for a 
moment longer, the only outward reality that our thought has, 
and if our thought has assumed within us that full shape and 
definiteness that we have supposed, can there be more than one 
possible dress for it, namely, that through which its form and 
definite value as they are visible to us inwardly shall become 
visible to others? Plainly, our first figure is imperfect. Words^ 
expression, style, are not the dress of our thought that may be 
changed without doing violence to the integrity of its person, 
but they are the materialization of it. DeQuincey reports that 
Wordsworth once said in his hearing that it was most unphilo- 
sophic to call style the dress of thought — it was really the 
incarnation of thought ; and this DeQuincey calls the weightiest 
utterance he ever heard on the subject. Weighty it may well 
seem, for it makes of style a far more intimate and vital 
matter ; it becomes a part of us and of our way of looking at 
things; a new and more fruitful way is opened up for the 
study of style and art. 

But I think that the manner in which we have represented 
the process of composition to ourselves is not yet the real way 
in which the work of composition is ordinarily performed. As 
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a matter of fact, the times when this thought of oars gets it& 
complete distinctness and definiteness in onr heads and springs 
ont full formed, commanding the words that alone can be its 
material bodj, are of exceeding rarity, even if they ever occnr. 
Ordinarily, things do not go so simply and easily. The spiritual 
thing that craves embodiment at onr hands is still most often 
bnt vagnely shaped, loosely grasped, almost nnconscionsly 
possessed, when the work of expressing it begins. We oar- 
selves canDOt come into complete and definite consciousness of 
it 80 long as it remains wholly a spiritual body. We need to 
fix a part of it in words before we can evolve the rest. We 
must have the support that the concrete body of words can give 
UB while our mind reaches out after those members which have 
not yet come within its conscious circle. Thus the embodiment 
of a portion of our thought becomes a step in the creation of 
onr thought. The expression reacts on that which is being ex- 
pressed. So that instead of the single struggle to give adequate 
material form to that which we have brought into definite and 
final shape in our thought, we more usually have a double and 
highly complex struggle both to give adequate material form to 
something that we have brought into shape in our thought, and 
to bring into shape in our thought something which baffles and 
eludes our shaping. That is to say, our style is both the exact 
embodiment of our thinking, and, in the intermediate stages of 
composition, an aid to our thinking. But even where it has 
been an aid to our thinking it becomes again in the complete 
expression of our finished thought the incarnation of our think- 
ing; so that in every case, whether it be arrived at simply or 
more laboriously, it is always determined absolutely by the 
nature of what we have to express. So that whatever is said of 
the style is true of our thinking. If we have a satirical style, 
it is not merely that we have a satirical way of saying things, 
bnt a satirical way of looking at things. 

We can see now, I think, the reason why so many writers 
have shown such an unremitting solicitude about their style ; a- 
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solicitade that might seem exaggerated if we regarded it as hav- 
ing nothing to do with the very essence and sabstance of their 
thought. The typical example of this class of authors who 
wreak themselves on expression is, I suppose, the Frenchman 
Flaubert. The slow and painful toil of his composing, the long 
and anxious search for just the right word and just the satisfy- 
ing cadence, are the prominent facts of his life. ^' There are no 
beautiful thoughts," he would say, "without beautiful forms, 
and conversely. As it is impossible to extract from a physical 
body the qualities which really constitute it — color, extension 
and the like — without reducing it to a hollow abstraction, in a 
word, without destroying it; just so it is impossible to detach 
the form from the idea, for the idea only exists by virtue of the 
form." So his composition was an obstinate struggle to attain 
the form that should be at one with the idea. "Possessed of 
an absolute belief that there exists but one way of expressing 
one thing, one word to call it by, one adjective to qualify, one 
verb to animate it, he gave himself to superhuman labor for the 
discovery, in every phrase, of that word, that verb, that epithet. 
In this way, he believed in some mysterious harmony of ex- 
pression, and when a true word seemed to him to lack euphony 
still went on seeking another, with invincible patience, certain 
that he had not yet got hold of the unique word. A thousand 
preoccupations would beset him at the same moment, always 
with this desperate certitude fixed in his spirit : Among all the 
expressions in the world, all forms and turns of expression, 
there is but one — one form, one mode — to express what I want 
to say." 

So far, then, I can see and feel the justice and force of this 
view of style. But a further conclusion of Flaubert and those 
who think like him provokes hesitation at least, if not dissent. 
This further conclusion is that all true and good style must be 
impersonal. "Styles," says an interpreter of his doctrine, 
" styles, as so many peculiar moulds, each of which bears the 
mark of a particular writer, who is to pour into it the whole 
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contoit of his ideas, were no part of his theory. What he be- 
lieved in was style: that is to say, a certain absolute and 
nniqae manner <^ expressing a thing, in all its intensity and 
color. For him the form was the work itsell As in living 
creatures, the blood, nourishing the body, determines its very 
contour and external aspect, just so to his mind, the matter, the 
basis, in a work of art, imposed, necessarily, the unique, the 
just expression, the measure, the rythm — the form in all its 
characteristics. " 

But what, in a work of art, is this matter, this basis! - Surely,. 
as we have said, it is nothing else but an idea. It is nothing 
having already an existence aside from a thinking and imagin- 
ing person, but always, as Mr. Pater puts it in his admirable 
essay on style, our peculiar sense of some reality, some imma- 
terial state of the consciousness of a person. Even in descrip- 
tion of natural objects, where there is no intention of doing 
anything but fixing the whole appearance of a material thing in 
words, it is after all not the object, but always our peculiar 
sense of the object, that we translate into expression. Let 
different persons describe the same thing and it becomes at 
once apparent how much this means, how widely the sense one 
person may have of even a simple object may differ from that 
possessed by another. The different degrees of our powers of 
observation, the varying nicety of our discrimination of tints, 
motions, shapes, sizes, the point of view from which we look, 
the influence of old associations, the extent of familiarity or 
strangeness of the object, all these are so many sources of 
divergence between the several representations that we make to 
ourselves of everything we see; and these sources are multi- 
plied and their operation intensified in proportion as our interest 
in the thing we are to describe is great. Its relation to our- 
selves becomes then a very essential part of our sense of it. 
And if this is true of our sense of things, how much more 
personal must be our sense of immaterial objects, ideas, 
emotions, conduct, character, all those human interests with 
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which serioas writing chiefly concerns itself. The thing in us 
that craves expression is something bearing the stamp of onr 
personality, whatever that is. That peculiar thing that we call 
our personality and which we never deny, whether it be weak 
or strong, ordinary or unusual, is a sort of acid in the mind 
from whose reaction no single substance that enters there can 
be protected. The products of our minds that come to be boxed 
up by our composition for the world's commerce are never ele- 
mentary substances, but invariably our salts. 

It is true, then, it seems to me, that in the oft-quoted words 
of Buffon, the style is the man, and always a personal, not an 
impersonal man, for I do n't think that he has yet been evolved. 
Conceiving of it in this way, we should expect style to be a far 
more individual matter than if it were simply the dress and or- 
nament of our ideas. The conclusion is natural and almost nec- 
essary, that there must be as many styles as there are men, and 
that just as we are in no danger of mistaking one of our friends 
for another, so we should have no trouble in distinguishing one 
style from another and indeed from every other. This quality 
of individuality has, in fact, always been accorded to style, even 
by those who spoke of it as a mere external vesture of the thought 
Johnson's style, Macaulay's style, Carlyle's style, Emerson's 
style, Addison's style, Newman's style. Buskin's style, are suj>- 
posed to be as easily recognizable as their names. Mr. Earle, in 
the book already alluded to, even compares the style to the face. 
*'The essence of style is individuality," he says. "In a million 
faces no two are quite alike. There may be many cases of re- 
semblance, but never one so complete as to obliterate the in- 
dividual character of each. So, and with at least equal force 
of variety, does mind differ from mind. Of the same nature is 
style, where there is a true style, that is to say, where it is nat- 
urally and fully developed. Among styles that are genuine 
there is no sameness ; every style has its own individuality, and 
therefore it has in itself a fund of novelty. 

" We may learn to know styles as we learn to know faces, and 
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if we think the matter worth the trouble of a little attention 
we may advance so far in it that there is hardly any limit to 
possible progress. With a very moderate amount of study, 
we may recognize the prose of such characteristic writers as 
Hooker, Clarendon, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, Defoe, Bunyan, 
L'Estrange, Dryden, Johnson, Gibbon, De Quincey, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Liddon, J. R. Green, Maine, Freeman." 

Though we may not go so far as this, I presume we all are 
agreed as to the truth of its general tenor. When we read 
these writers, we recognize something in the manner of the 
thing that each one has for himself. We say to ourselves, that 
no one but Macaulay, no one but Emerson, no one but Carlyle, 
could have put things just in that way. But can any one of us 
say what it is precisely that makes up the sum of that charac- 
teristic and forever ineradicable difference? Is it a Eoman 
nose that distinguishes Carlyle from Macaulay, or the fashion 
of his beard, or a mole on his chin, or a strawberry mark on 
his left arm i What are the salient features of this thing we 
call style? If style is the man, ought we not to be able to get 
its photograph ? We recognize, in reading, the individual traits 
of the author ; but do we analyze them with such clearness that 
we can be sure to know them again at any tim^, should we 
meet them unannounced by any title-page ? Suppose we make 
the attempt. Let a friend read to us some unfamiliar para- 
graphs of two or three of our masters of English prose, and see 
whether we at once know them. 

Whether we are able to call these styles by name, or not, 
there will be no question about their difference. Is it true that 
the same differences exist between the writings of any and all 
who write ? Do the contributors to our daily press have, all of 
them, such individuality that their styles differ as their faces ? 
Is the instructor at the university able to tell from the style of 
the sophomore's theme who is its author ? To ask the question 
is to answer it : in the vast majority of cases, what strikes us 
about these compositions is their sameness, and not their indi- 
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vidaalitj. Does not that go against our dose identification of 
style with the man i 

No, I think not. There are several reasons for this. Bnt 
that which lies at the center of all these reasons is the fact that 
the embodiment of the thoaght in words is not an nnconscions 
process that accomplishes itself, and that the material substance 
in which the idea must be incarnate is not in a fluid state ready 
to run into our mould and fill it. The material, language, is a 
stubborn and refractory one. Both power and skill are needed 
by him who attempts to compel it to utter just the thing, noth- 
ing more nor less, that he has created within him. It is to the 
literary workman — and we are all and must be literary work- 
men the moment we begin to write anything — what his tubes 
of colors are to the painter. The painter sees before that in- 
ward eye ^^ which is the bliss of solitude" a shape, a figure, a 
scene ; he sees it in a scheme of light and shade aud color ; bnt 
each tint in his vision is not labeled with the commercial name 
of the pigment which he must use to reproduce it outwardly — 
here Burnt Sienna, there Chrome Yellow, Cobalt Blue, Rose 
Madder ; he must learn by long study and observation the value 
of all those colors ; he must penetrate into the mysteries of the 
gradations resulting from their combination ; and he must work 
long and carefully to secure the skill which can produce at will 
from these materials of color any of the effects of which they 
are capable. In precisely the same way the writer sees that 
idea which he is concerned to utter, but unlabeled by the words 
that shall make it visible to another. Before he can select un- 
erringly the words that will adequately render his meaning he 
must learn the value of words and the infinite gradations pro- 
duced by their combinations. Here is a knowledge and a skill 
far more extensive, more complex, and more profound, than that 
required of the painter, and it would be folly to think that its 
acquirement is more of an intuitive process and less of a la- 
borious and persevering toil than the acquirement of the art of 
painting. Of all things wor^s are the most difficult to fathom. 
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to know through and through. The bewildering possibilities of 
A single color are as nothing compared with the endless capac- 
ities of meaning that reside in the most insignificant monosyl- 
lable and that may be evoked by the one who thoroughly knows 
that word and other words. 

There are two peculiarities of words that make it so di£Scnlt 
to master their capabilities. A figure or a number has a very 
definite and accurately circumscribed value — though perhaps in 
the higher refinements of mathematics they take on more 
powers of suggestion. But there are two aspects of a word 
that keep its meaning and value always overflowing and ex- 
ceeding the hard and fast boundaries fixed by precise definition : 
these are its associations, and its figurative color. 

The associations of words have been derived from the regions 
of life or thought where they have come to be especially at 
home. Some words are recognized as unfitted for polite society. 
There are many which are usually thought unserviceable in 
poetry, and there are not a few others which would certainly 
seem out of place in prose. A horse, a charger, a palfrey, a 
steed, are all the same animal, but it would not be at all a 
matter of indifference which one of them should be used in a 
given case. Indeed it can be laid down as a general rule that 
it is never a matter of indifference which of two so-called 
synonyms is chosen, if for no other reason because the two will 
have different associations and so carry with them different sug- 
gestions, and the part of suggestion in the work of composition 
is one of the most effective. 

But the figurative color of words is still more important than 
their associations. Perhaps we may say that we will not use 
figures, but our words will contain them in spite of ourselves. 
There is hardly a word we use but has come to its present sense 
through a series of changes and adaptations the memory of 
which still lingers about it. The words that we use for opera- 
tions of the mind are taken at first from gross material opera- 
tions, and drag always after them a trail of suggestion. We say 
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a stone jUea through the air, the sun dirnhs up the sky, we are 
intent upon our work, we extract the meaning of the page we 
are reading. Always, down at the bottom of the thought the 
word expresses, is the suggestion of the physical action out of 
which the common meaning has risen. Our language, sophisti- 
cated and conventionalized as it is^ is still to no small degree a 
picture language, a kind of hieroglyphic. All this figurative 
color hovers about our words, and makes us weigh many things 
before we can be sure that a word we have chosen is just the 
right one. This complicates indefinitely the work of composi- 
tion, but it also in turn enlarges immensely the range of lan- 
guage as an instrument of expression. It expands the part of 
suggestion in composition, and puts within our reach a delicate 
precision and a rich treasure of meaning in a single word which 
we might otherwise have to spend sentences upon, and even 
then without hitting it so perfectly. 

And then there is the power of the mere sound of words — 
the value of the word as a vocal thing; for it is unmistakable 
that words do have such a value. It is a necessity that the ear 
is either pleased or offended, or at least wearied, by certain 
sounds and successions of sounds — and this quite aside from 
the imitative quality of some words. This value is more con* 
spicuous, perhaps, in poetry than in prose ; but it is sufficiently 
conspicuous in prose to cause a writer who is in earnest about 
the delicate and exact expression of what is in his mind to take 
it into account. 

But sound comes in to complicate the process still further. 
Poetry is built up in considerable measure upon the careful re- 
gard of certain matters of mere sound — accent, stress, and ca- 
dence. But these things enter into prose too. There must be 
a certain degree of harmony about our sentences if we expect 
to get them listened to without any loss of effect from friction 
and irritation on the part of the hearer — or of the reader either, 
for even to the one who reads only with the eye, the vocal value 
of what he is reading is not wholly lost. He would notice it 
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qnicklj with displeasure should the sentences sin flagrantly 
against the canons of the ear. And every displeasure of this 
kind, eyery irritation, is a positive loss of economy and force in 
our expression. 

I have named over these various aspects of the material in 
which all embodiment of our thoughts in writiiig must be, not 
in any way to enumerate exhaustively the elements of expres- 
sion, but to emphasize the difiiculty of the process, which might 
seem so simple, of translating our thoughts into just those words 
which can alone express them. That serves to explain how so 
few really reach a style, because so few really master the use of 
that material of expression which mastery alone will mould and 
fit to our ideas. Most people probably remain content with a 
rudely approximate expression of themselves. "The style is 
the man,'' and for each man there is but one style, except as he 
himself develops and changes. But the man does not always, 
perhaps we may say that he rarely, expresses himself with suf- 
ficient adequacy to allow us to detect his personality. 

Abthub G. Oanfibld. 
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mSTORT AND THE HISTORIOAL NOVEL. 



WHETHER a historian should be simply a narrator of past 
events, or whether he should besides seek to gire a 
philosophical explanation of those events, and indicate their 
bearing npon the present and their probable influence upon the 
future, is a question upon which historians themselves are widely 
at variance. The party which maintains the former of these 
views has undoubtedly the authority of immemorial example 
npon its side. The idea of a science of history is of late growth 
in the development of thought. The first writers of history 
were chiefly anxious to tell an interesting story in an interesting 
way. Far from dreaming that history was one day to be looked 
upon as "philosophy teaching by example, '^ Herodotus and the 
rest of the early writers on history did not think of themselves 
as teachers at all, but wrote their half-historical, half-fictitious 
narratives merely to satisfy that innate longing which men have 
to know something about other ages and other races than their 
own. 

Since the dawn of modem science, however, historians may 
be said to have been divided into two great and widely-differing 
schools. One of these schools maintains that history is as 
properly a subject for scientific investigation as any of the phys- 
ical sciences. It declares that the historian's highest task is, 
by his investigations of the past, to discover and unfold the laws 
which govern human conduct, and to point out their relative in- 
fiuence in determining the customs, the institutions, and the 
general character of a people or of an age. The historian can 
do this, but he alone can, because he alone possesses a sufficient 
knowledge of historical facts to make his conclusions in some 
degree trustworthy. Good examples of this school are the his- 
torians Buckle and Lecky, in whose great works individuals and 
events are wholly subordinate to the philosophical explanations 
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which the aathors seek to give of some of the most striking 
phenomena, displayed in the deyelopment of the human race. 

To the other school belong such historians as Oarlyle and 
Fronde, who are prond to declare themselves, in theory at least, 
the modem successors of Plutarch and Herodotus, assigning 
quite as important a place in history to great men as did the 
former, while striving to be more accurate and not less interest- 
ing than the latter. They deride the idea that there can be such 
a thing as a science of history, and declare it impossible to prove 
that human conduct is governed by any such invariable laws as 
those which obtain in the physical world. 

Such, briefly stated, are the two widely divergent views as to 
what history should aim to be and do. A fairer view would 
seem to be that history of both kinds is good, and even indis- 
pensable, to those who wish their ideas about the past to be 
vivid, accurate, comprehensive, and arranged in such a way as 
to be of real service to them in shaping their condact. Mr. 
Froude, in his lecture on the "Science of History," declares 
that "history can tell us little of the past and nothing of the 
future." So utterly false is this statement, that the science of 
political economy may be said to rest almost entirely upon 
deductions from historical facts; and the same may be said 
of many other sciences, such as sociology, law in its various 
branches, and the rise and growth of institutions. But when 
all has been said that there is to say in defense of the philo- 
sophic or scientific historian, it may still be admitted that history 
must at times descend from the high regions of philosophy and 
be content to tell the story of the past as simply, but also as 
pleasantly and entertainingly, as possible. Herbert Spencer, 
indeed, in his work on education, speaks slightingly of that 
kind of history which consists chiefly of accounts of the lives 
and adventures of kings, descriptions of battles, and the like ; 
but for all that, literature and life would be poorer in a thou- 
sand ways if all record of these things had perished from the 
earth. The story of the Boman Horatius, of Leonidas and his 
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Bpartaus, or of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table, may be of no importance whatever in the philosophy of 
history, and may shed not the faintest ray of light on the polit- 
ical duty of the men of our day, when all the conditions of life 
ar6 so wholly changed from those amid which these heroes lived 
and died. Yet what could induce us to give up these stories 
forever ? Not all the achievements of science and philosophy, 
great and splendid though they are, could compensate us for 
their loss. We may truly say, in Mr. Fronde's phraseology, 
that history, in preserving such stories as these, has been ^^a 
voice forever sounding across the centuries " the inspiring rec- 
ord of those old heroic deeds which have thrilled all generations 
with admiration and wonder, and made even the pessimist and 
the misanthropist hesitate to pronounce the human race wholly 
mean and vile. * 

It is idle to ask why everybody should feel so deep an inter- 
est in the personalities of men and women, some of whom have 
been dead thousands of years, and whose real inflaence upon 
the world was forgotten almost as soon as the lips of those who 
had loved them in life had ceased to mention their names with 
fondness and regret ; while the study of the growth of institu- 
tions and of the silent forces that have moulded history should 
interest none save people of scholarly instincts and educated 
tastes. Why do most people feel a deeper interest in the do- 
ings of their humblest neighbor than in any abstract question 
whatever? Why is it so hard to keep a political campaign 
from degenerating into a rancorous contest over the personali- 
ties of the candidates, when political leaders have resolved that 
it shall be a campaign in which principles, not men, shall be 
discussed } No answer to these questions can be given, further 
than a mere statement of the fact that ordinary people are more 
interested in one another than in anything else. From this it 
follows that the history which appeals most strongly to men is 
the narrative rather than the philosophical history. Philosoph- 
ical history is indeed the higher and more deserving of study ; 
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bnt it is history of the narratiye sort that mnst not only explain, 
enforce and justify the conclusions of philosophical history, bnt 
also serve the yet more important purpose of giving body, real- 
ity and vitality to our conceptions of the past. 

Now, at last, we are prepared to understand the relation of 
historical fiction to history proper, and to appreciate the causes 
which have made it, perhaps, the most popular kind of fiction 
in existence. It, more than any other kind of literature, has the 
power to call the great dead to life again and make them pass, 
in glory or in shame, before our gaze, looking and acting as they 
did in life, only, perhaps, rendered a little brighter and more in- 
teresting by the long sleep from which the novelist has awak- 
ened them. Narrative history, in so far as it is not severely 
accurate and truthful in its statement of facts, ceases to be his- 
tory, in the strict sense of the word, and becomes historical fic- 
tion. The necessity under which the conscientious historian lies 
of putting nothing into his narrative which he has not strong 
reason for thinking strictly and literally true, is undoubtedly a 
limitation which prevents that narrative from being as dramatic, 
effective, and powerful, as it might be if he were permitted to 
embellish, complete, and round it out by the aid of his historical 
imagination when facts failed him. How often, when the his- 
torian has worked up our interest in a character, or a situation, 
to the highest pitch, is he compelled to lay aside his pen and 
sadly confess that here the evidence is hopelessly conflicting, or, 
worse yet, that facts of any kind are wholly wanting. It is in- 
evitable, however, that this should be so, even in the case of 
men whose fame filled the world during their lifetime and for 
ages afterwards. Private secretaries, Boswellian friends, even 
his own correspondence, can preserve but a little of the interest- 
ing things which a great man says and does ; and even of the 
few which are preserved the greater part is often quite inaccessi- 
ble to the historian. 

Thus we see that there are certain limitations on history. 
Alone, it cannot, if it would, reproduce with complete fidelity 
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and with the semblance of complete realitj, the character and 
daily life of even the great and famoos men of other times, to 
say nothing of those of the common people. It can, indeed, 
make ns bow with reverent admiration before its praise of heroic 
deeds performed by men and women long since dead, or can 
make us tarn with loathing from the contemplation of homani^ 
in some hoar of infinite degradation and baseness. In a word, 
it can reprodnce extremes, becaase the record of extremes is likely 
to have been preserved in tolerable completeness. Bat to make 
the past really live again, something more than this is needed, 
and that something is sapplied by the historical novel. 

As to what constitates a good historical novel, it may be said 
in general that it is qnite as mach an art product as ordinary 
fiction is, and mast conform to most of the artistic reqairements 
which govern the latter. It, as well as ordinary fiction, mast 
avoid the marveloas and the improbable, and mast in all re- 
spects be consistent with the facts of life. Moreover, it is not 
6a£Scient that its characters and incidents shoald seem nataral 
and probable. If it be a historical novel in the traest sense, 
some of its leading incidents must have actually occurred, some 
of its leading characters have actually existed. 

Here we come to a limitation upon the writer of a historical 
novel which makes his task more difficult, perhaps, than that of 
the writer of any other kind of fiction. The writer of ordinary 
fiction has only to take care that the conditions by which he sur- 
rounds his characters and the circumstances in which he places 
them shall be such as human experience does not pronounce im- 
possible or at least improbable, and that their actions shall be 
more or less explicable by some of the known principles of humaa 
nature. Within these bounds he can make his characters do 
anything he wishes to have them do. He can cause them to 
undergo any metamorphosis he chooses, or can make all their 
actions tend consistently in one direction from the beginning to 
the end. He can give his hero success and failure in any pro- 
portions he pleases ; can make him brilliant but unsuccessful, or 
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fitapid yet fortunate in all lie undertakes ; and can, at the last, 
make him end his days happy and at peace with all mankind ; 
or, on the contrary, can send him to his last account deserted 
and unloved, the victim of a fate ''as sad and deep and dark as 
can be woven from the warp and woof of mystery and death." 
All this the ordinary novelist can do, and in it all life will bear 
witness that he tells but the simple truth, and that she has seen 
it all enacted over and over again unnumbered millions of times. 
The historical novelist, on the other hand, must have strict re- 
gard to the truth of history in constructing and in disposing of 
fluch of his characters as have an historical basis for their exist- 
ence. He may, and indeed in most cases he must, supple^ient 
by his imagination the often scanty information which history 
oan give him about these people. But he will not, if he is hon- 
est, and wishes to give the world a really valuable historical 
novel, try to make them either better or worse, either wiser or 
more foolish, than history declares them to have been. 

It must su£Sce to mention one more peculiarity of the histor- 
ical novel ; a peculiarity which is, perhaps, in the nature of a 
limitation on its power to hold the reader's attention stretched 
to the highest degree of intensity. In the ordinary novel the 
fate of the principal characters usually remains in doubt until the 
end is reached. The story may, indeed, be so told that the 
reader may fancy he sees the inevitable conclusion long before 
he reaches the last chapter. Nevertheless, he is always more 
or less conscious that the conclusion he anticipates is not really 
inevitable, and feels that he may after all be mistaken. But in 
the historical novel it is not so. There, in most cases, we know 
the end from the beginning ; or at least an important part of it. 
For example, from the moment Savonarola makes his first ap. 
pearance in "Romola" the thought is always before us that he 
is to die at the stake, and that all his dreams of a free Florence 
are to come to nothing. Similarly, in the well-known German 
novel, "Ein Kampf um Rom," we know that Cethegos will fail 
in his efforts to restore the Eternal Oity to her old supremacy 
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over the world, with himself as her chief magistrate ; for oor 
knowledge of the history of that period tells us that no such 
restoration took place. Perhaps, though, after all, the disad- 
vantages which the novelist labors under in such cases as these 
are often more than compensated for by the fact that in many 
of the characters of the historical novel we are renewing our. 
acquaintance with old friends and are therefore interested in 
them from the start. 



K. D. O'Lbabt. 



EVENING. 



THE crimson light grows fainter in the west, 
I see Day's distant torches flare and fade ; 
Across the purple twilight's deepening shade 
A homeward bird fares toward its waiting nest. 

In this still hour no sound of discord mars 
The solitude that to the spirit lends 
Its benison ; while graciously descends 

The tranquil benediction of the stars. 

Within her realm of silence Night doth keep 
The troubled world ; to weary hands and eyes 
From out the lofty, over-brooding skies 

God gives his ever-blessed boon of sleep. 

AixBN D. Gbat. 
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COL. PHILLIPS AS A EEVIEWER. 



COL. WM. A. PHILLIPS 'S "review " of the "Kansas Con- 
flict, '' in The Agoba for July, is a most remarkable pro- 
duction, both for what the Colonel says and what he left unsaid. 
It appears to be a grewsome attempt to be witty, facetious and 
fanny, where people had a right to look for candor- and dignity. 
The general disappointment is well expressed in the Council 
Grove Bepvblican, The editor says of the "Conflict": "If 
attacked at all, the onslaught must come from some ardent wor- 
shipper of Lane and Brown, or both, and the attack must neces- 
sarily proceed from a personal point of view. . . . The 
so-called review of Col. Wm. A. Phillips in the July number of 
The Aqoba, a Kansas magazine, is an instance in point. The 
reviewer does not challenge the truthfulness of a single material 
statement in Governor Bobinson^s book, but with a flippancy 
not looked for in a gentleman of the culture, age and experience 
of Col. Phillips, attempts to treat the Governor's book with 
contemptuous railery. This will not do. The time has come 
when all early coloring of Kansas history is fading away. The 
people want the truth and will have it. If Governor Kobinson's 
book is inaccurate in any particular, let it be pointed out. If he 
has ^set down aught in malice,' let it be shown. If he has 
traduced the character of Lane and Brown, let it appear. This 
is the oflSce of the critic and reviewer. We have read the book 
carefully, and are much impressed with its frankness and com- 
pleteness of detail, as well as its apparent intrenchment behind 
the cold, passionless facts of history.'' 

Such being the character of the Colonel's review, I shall not 
attempt to follow it in detail. It is plain that, finding no state- 
ment of fact to criticise or deny, he has assumed that, with an 
air of great superiority over common mortals, he could ex- 
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tingoish both the book and its author with a sapercilious sneer, 
and I will not disturb his agreeable conceit 

Before the ^^ Kansas Conflict" was written there had been 
books about Kansas without number, but so far as I know not 
one had been writteu by a member of the Free-State party who 
approved the policy of that party in making a free State in 
Kansas. Nearly all writers of books have had a very imperfect 
knowledge of the policy adopted, while some have grossly mis- 
represented it and have endeavored to attribute the result to the 
men and their policy who directly antagonized the measures 
that were successful. Such being the situation, the question of 
writing the story of the conflict from the point of view of a 
member of the majority of the actors was raised, and the present 
book is the outcome. It makes no pretense of being a com- 
plete history in detail, but it gives an outline of the struggle, 
with the policy adopted, and the reasons for the same. Inas- 
much as F. B. Sanborn, a citizen of Massachusetts, and an ac- 
complice of John Brown in his Harper's Ferry raid, calls John 
Brown the ^'Liberator of Kansas" in his biography of that man, 
and as T. W. Higginson, the historian, attributes the success in 
Kansas to the "leadership of Brown, Lane, and Montgomery," 
care has been taken to show truthfully and without prejudice 
the position these men occupied and the parts they played. No 
truthful or proper outline could have been given otherwise. 
The book has been out about five months and read by hundreds 
of the early settlers, and so far it has been indorsed by every 
member of the majority of the old Free-State party, so far as 
known, while not a member of the opposing factions has dis- 
puted a single statement of fact. On the contrary. Col. Phillips 
corroborates the statements in the book as to the 'policy of the 
Free-State party of loyalty to Federal authority, and admits that 
a faction, to which he belonged, was disloyal. He condemns 
the Free-State men for inaction on the 21st of May, 1866, and 
justifies the assassination on the Pottawatomie by John Brown. 
He parallels the 21st of May with the Sacramento riot in 1850, 
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but he ignorantly or purposely leaves out of view the fact that 
in California it was one illegal body against another, while at 
Lawrence it would have been an illegal body against Federal 
authority. California had not been admitted to the Union, and 
her pretended laws and officers had no more legality than the 
resolutions and officers of a State convention. The force at 
Lawrence was in charge of a United States marshal, and to at- 
tack it by an organized body of men would have constituted 
treason. But men like Col. PhilUps evidently can see no differ- 
ence, or if they can see it, think it immaterial. It was well 
known that the Pro-Slavery men based their hopes of success 
on the chance of getting the Free-State men to commit treason. 
This was their hope at the Wakarusa war, in the fall of 1855, 
and at Lawrence in 1856 ; and had Lane and Brown had their 
way at the Wakarusa war, and Phillips had his way in May, 
1856, their hopes would have been realized. Those who think 
the way to make a free State in Kansas was first to overthrow 
the Federal Government, will agree with Phillips, Lane, and 
Brown ; but those who think the only way was to commit no 
crime and avoid conflict with Federal authority, while they 
"thwarted, baffled and circumvented" the enemy, will agree 
with the Free-State party. 

Col. Phillips thinks that telling the truth about John Brown 
is an "attack." This cannot be helped. It was the purpose of 
the " Conflict " to tell the truth so far as it told anything, and if 
truth hurts, the fault may possibly be with the men about whom 
it is told and not with the truth-teller. He says the provoca- 
tion for this massacre was great because of the destruction of 
property by the United States marshal at Lawrence. Formerly 
the hero-worshippers placed the provocation with the men who 
were killed, but this excuse seems to have been abandoned, 
thanks to facts recently published. He also says: "That it 
struck terror into the hearts of the Pro-Slavery aggressors no 
one will deny." Perhaps not, but it struck greater terror into 
the hearts of Free-State men. Even Col. Phillips, who pub- 
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lished his ^^ Conquest of Kansas " abont that time, claimed that 
it was such an outrage as only wild Indians could be guilty of. 
Both Pro-Slavery and Free-State men were so terror-stricken 
that at a meeting of men of both parties, held in the vicinity on 
the third day after this massacre, they talked in part as follows : 

" Whereas^ An outrage of the darkest and foulest nature has 
been committed in our midst by some midnight assassins un- 
known, who have taken five of our citizens at the hour of mid- 
night from their homes and families and murdered and mangled 
them in an awful manner, we deem it necessary to adopt some 
measures for our mutual protection and to aid and assist in 
bringing the desperadoes to justice ; . . . 

Resolved^ That we pledge ourselves, individually and collect- 
ively, to prevent a recurrence of a similar tragedy, and to ferret 
out and hand over to the criminal authorities the perpetrators 
for punishment." 

Among the Free-State men thus terrornstricken were H. H. 
Williams, E. Gilpatrick, and John Blunt. 

Yes, Pro-Slavery men were " terror "-stricken to such an ex- 
tent that they immediately rallied from Missouri and elsewhere 
and butchered Free-State men as a pastime during the entire 
summer, and until the arrival of Gov. Geary. But this is not 
important. If anyone desires to know the effect of that massa- 
cre, the evidence is found in the "Conflict." I only call atten- 
tion to the fact that Col. Phillips admits there were men in 
Kansas, of whom he was one, who approved of fighting Federal 
officers and murdering Pro-Slavery men and boys at midnight 
because the United States marshal destroyed a hotel and print- 
ing-press at Lawrence. Phillips, Lane and Brown may have 
been right, but their policy was not the policy of the Free-State 
party, which was successful. It is remarkable that men of as 
much intelligence as CoL Phillips seems to possess cannot rec- 
ognize the general principle that must guide in all movements 
against oppression and wrong, and that is, that the oppression 
and wrong must be fought, and not the Government Even if 
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the wrong has been enacted into law, or is protected bj law, 
the remedy is to get rid of the law, and not the overthrow of 
the entire government. The moment this is attempted all sym- 
pathy with the oppressed ceases, and all rush to the defense of 
the officials. People from monarchical governments easily fall 
into this mistake. It was so in the Kansas struggle. There 
were several young enthusiasts — Phillips, Bedpath, SBnton, 
Bealf, Eagi, Leonhardt, and perhaps others, all foreigners, and 
all anarchists or revolutionists — who allied themselves with a 
monomaniac and a charlatan in revolutionary schemes. They 
seemed not to realize that a republican government is as firmly 
established on deadly war machinery as the most powerful des- 
potism on earth. 

CoL Phillips says that the Topeka constitution ^^was formed 
by all the parties to it with the deliberate intention of its being 
the organic law of a State." Let us see. At the convention 
that took the initiative, held at Lawrence Aug. 16, 1855, and 
which called the convention of September 19, among the objects 
of the new convention was to be one to consider the subject 
having reference to the ^^ speedy formation of a State constitu- 
tion, with an intention of an immediate application to be admit- 
ted as a State into the Union of the United States of America." 
At the second convention, September 19th, an election was 
called for members of a convention ^'to form a constitution, 
adopt a bill of rights for the people of Kansas, and take all 
needful measures for organizing a State government, prepara- 
tory to the admission of Kansas into the Union as a State." 

Li the proclamation calling for the election of delegates to 
the constitutional convention, it said the object was "to form 
a constitution, adopt a bill of rights for the people of Kansas, 
and take all needful measures for organizing a State govern- 
ment, preparatory to the admission of Kansas into the Union as 
a State." 

Will Col. Phillips contend that "all parties" who used such 
language intended to make the constitution "the organic law of 
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a State," unless admitted by Congress? Or will he contend 
that it ever was admitted, or ever had, after Lane's Ijing and 
forgery, a ghost of a chance to be admitted ? Beally, is not 
the Colonel's "present view of it evidently an afterthought" ? 

Col. Phillips thinks I also " attack " Lane and his brigade as 
well' as Brown. Nearly all I have said of Lane's career is 
quoted from generals in the army, or official and other reliable 
testimony. Does Col. Phillips dispute a single fact stated, or 
impeach the testimony presented ? If so, please particularize^ 
and if not, please transfer the " attack " from me to the witnesses 
quoted. 

The Colonel would frighten an unsophisticated and inexperi- 
enced author by parading the "Grim Chieftain" and John 
Brown's "skull and crossbones," and making them exclaim: 
"How long will ye vex my soul and break me in pieces with 
words?" 

This is most unkind and uncalled for. If all engaged in the 
anti-slavery struggle and the war for the Union are in Heaven, 
or will be when they leave this world, what do Lane and Brown 
care for what is written about them here? Oh, no! Lane and 
Brown are otherwise engaged, and have not yet read the "Con- 
flict." 

Col. Phillips says : "You cannot rewrite history." That may 
be, but history will displace fiction. Truth will in the end pre- 
' vail, and no person need fear that any hero will rise above or 
fall below his proper level. The position of Nero, Jeiffries and 
Attilla is as firmly established as is that of Washington, How- 
ard, and Clarkson ; and Brown, Guiteau, Lane and Quantrell 
will have their proper places. No, never fearl neither the 
Colonel nor I can make one hair white or black, nor remove 
one of his heroes one inch from his proper position in history. 

And the Kansas soldiers. The Colonel thinks I do not suffi- 
ciently venerate them. On the contrary, I have given them the 
highest praise. No soldier has complained of the book, and no 
honorable wanior ever will. If there were any dishonorable 
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soldiers they will not be likelj to approve of any book that deals 
in facts. 

In the absence of mistakes to point ont, as the Colonel must 
eaj something, he refers to a man he calls General Jones, an 
agrarian as he would represent, and would apparently have his 
readers believe that my views were in accord with his. As 
there most be some relevancy to this criticism, I have been anz- 
ions to see what it is. After the Sacramento riot, I received 
from a General Jones a printed slip giving an account of a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, where Wm. H. Seward was nominated for 
President, and Charles Bobinson for Yice-President of the 
United States. If these men were agrarians and nominated 
men of their own views, then Mr. Seward was in the same boat 
with myself ; bnt I cannot exactly see what connection this has 
with the ^'Kansas Conflict." 

. Then again, after being accused of all the absurdities and in- 
consistencies possible to be charged to the account of a human 
being, he says I must be one of the worst kind of Democrats. 
This is a clincher, and caps the climax of this wonderful review. 
Evidently the " Kansas Conflict " doesn't please Colonel Phillips, 
and I never supposed it would, as it demonstrates that Kansas 
was saved to freedom by a policy which he and his heroes op- 
posed. Neither does it please F. B. Sanborn, and he is not to 
be blamed, as it demonstrates that his 'liberator of Kansas," 
saint and hero, was a revolutionist and merciless slayer of men 
and boys for opinion's sake, and that he opposed the policy 
adopted at every step. Bnt it is most gratifying to the writer 
that neither of these men can discover a single error in the book, 
and must devote their wonderful literary talents to sach reviews 
as this of Col. Phillips. 

Since Col. Phillips has spoken, and no error has been pointed 
out, it can safely be asserted there is none, and the book can 
now be accepted as one that will stand the test of all critics and 
all time ; and if there are any public libraries not yet supplied 
with a copy, they have only to ask and they shall receive. As 
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the Kansas struggle was the most important of its time^ feavlt- 
ing in the final overthrow of slavery, and as the ^^Oonflict** 
gives the ontlines of that struggle correctly, it shoald be in every 
public as well as private library. q Robihso». 
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WHEN MORNING BREAKS. 
When morning breaks upon the sight, 
Where are the fears that came at night, 
That whispered danger and dispraise, 
That with a thoosand yague dismays 
Our resolution pnt to flight! 

Ah I then these aliens to the light, 
As seized upon by nameless fright, 
Depart without adieos, delays. 
When morning breaks I 

And what is life with bloom and blight, 
With contest over wrong and right! 
A night where fear the scepter sways, 
A tyrant that prescribes and slays ; 
Bnt lo I he flees, a trembling wight. 
When morning breaks. 



Ida a. AHLBOBir. 



A DAY OF GRACE. 

A day of grace she 's granted me — 

A day wherein I shall be free 

The hurt of thoughtless words to mend 
And back into her glances send 

The tenderness I love to see. 

Scarce can I wait the liberty 
Hy fault to own, on bended knee, 
And reap the joy that may attend 
A day of grace. 
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When come I, humbled, with my plea 

That she again my Life will be, 
And with Love's wand forever end 
The grief and pain that now impend, 

In her proud heart may Fate decree 

A day of grace. 

Chables HoasAu Habqbb. 



THE TIDE IS OUT. 
The tide is out, and left and right 
Full many a grewsome, uncouth sight 
The marshy river-flats reveal. 
While here and there a venturous keel 
Creeps warily through some shallow bight. 

Above, the sea-gulls, gray and white 
Weird-calling, wing their heavy flight, 
The dripping piers despondent feel 
The tide is out. 

Thus in the soul erst crystal bright, 

Unlovely objects come to light 

When the high floods of faith and zeal 
Wont with their kind waves to conceal 

Our frailties, ebb, and in the night 

The tide is out. 

WiLHAU Hbbbebt Carbuth. 



MY LITTLE CHILD. 

My little child looks up to me 
With such a weight of destiny 

Within the depths of her blue eyes, 
I hold her closely as she lies 
Upon mjj breast, half fearfully. 
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Striving to read the mystery, 
I qnestion what her life shall be, 
Bnt only by a smile replies 
My little child 1 

A smile in tender ministry 

Foreshadows sach futurity 

As my fond heart wonld fain surmise, 
Bat what if this transcendent guise 

Should mark an angel where I see 

My little child ? 

Floribncb L. Setow. n 



FROM SHELLEY'S GRAVE. 

From Shelley's grave, far o*er the sea, 
Dear little Leaf, thou 'rt come to me. 

To tell how oft thy dewy eyes 

Have looked where Adonis lies. 
Yet lives — for "Death is dead, not he." 

Ail, little one, and can it be 
That through that lone tear-lichened tree 
Tliongh oft liast heard the west wind's sighs 
From Shelley's grave? 

And hath the Cloud brought shade to thee. 
And told in tears the misery 

That grieves "the nursling of the skies "? 

And doth the joyous Skylark rise 
With song of mournful melody 

From Shelley's grave? [Anon.] 



THAT RED-HAIRED GIRL. 
That red-haired girl with azure eye — 
Just now I saw her tripping by 1 

What makes me start and tremble so ? 

'T is not that red-haired girl, I know 1 
And yet, somehow, I heave a sigh. 
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For she is fair and tall, while I, 
Alas ! am dark, and thin, and dry ; 
What stuff is this I Ve writ I bnt oh, 
That red-haired girl ! 

What odds to me, you sayf Oh, my, 
How hard it is to tell a lie 

When one beholds that throat of snow — 

And eyes grow dim, and pulses go ! 
God bless my soul's delight 1 Whot Why, 

That red-haired girL ^^ 3^^^^ p^^ 



THE PRAIRIE ROSE. 

This lowly flower, that silent blows 

Its perfumed bloom, or petals snows 
Upon the tufted grass below. 
Comes all unsung. Few watch it go. 

Its lonely mission here — who knows? 

In Ood's great plan, life 's full of woes, 
And yet, each thorn bespeaks a rose. 
It teacheth us His law to know — 
This lowly flower. 

O, prairie queen, thy brief reign shows - 
That life, though short, the brighter grows 

When kissed by love's sweet sunshine. So, 

Emblem of perfect life, I trow. 

Is this wild rose whose pure heart glows — 

This lowly flower. « « ^ 

^ W. C Campbell. 
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The Aooba endeavors in this issue 
to supplement written history by giv- 
ing its readers an idea of the looks 
and life of the late Governor Green. 
His was a notable character— pictor- 
esqne, nniqne, and much greater than 
men esteemed it to be. The deterio- 
rating eifect of wit upon reputation 
and influence is very strange. Few 
men are able to overcome it. Some- 
how we refuse to take seriously a man 
who is wont to make us laugh, and the 
result is a lamentable injustice to many 
a soul who has brought much of Heaven 
to earth. Gov. Green suffered much 
in this way. Kansas has now arrived 
at that age when she loves to talk of 
her childhood; and that childhood is 
not so far away but that it is very in- 
teresting to those of us who were not 
a part of iU She has much unwritten 
history which The Agora hopes to 
give its readers through the kindly as- 
sistance of men who made it. In an 
early issue Judge Humphrey will give 
some extended reminiscences of Gov. 
Walker, and none is so well equipped 
for it as he. 



Those who risked their lives in ac- 
tual services during the wbx of the 
Bebelli<m have the best right to speak 
on the question of service pensions. 
RIghVminded men who saw no actual 
service even though enlisted, or who 
did not enlist for reasons however good, 
or who have grown up since the war, 
feel a delicacy in discussing l^e sub- 
ject, and are willing to leave the mat- 
ter to the sincere Judgment of those 



volunteers who did see actual service. 
If such volunteers want a service pen- 
sion, let them have it— if the Govern- 
ment can afford it However, the ques- 
tion herein before discussed is in regard 
to public esteem, and in forming that, 
every person has a part, regardless of 
experience and relations. In the con- 
sideration of this matter it is well to 
remember that the disabled veteran is 
out of it. He gets his pension, or 
ought ta Nothing can degrade him 
in public esteem — not even his own 
unworthiness. If any there l>e. The 
veteran In question Is the one who 
came out of the war sound and healthy, 
and has remained so. He, equally 
with all, has enjoyed and is enjoying 
the benefits of the w<H:k he did. He 
lives in a free, united country, even as 
other tax-payers. Everywhere in the 
North he has enjoyed, solely by reason 
of his war service, greater political 
power and influence than his neighbor 
of the same ability but not a veteran. 
If the Government should grant him a 
life annuity, would not most people 
think the account had been settled and 
thereafter one man as good as another f 
It would not degrade him below others 
who were not veterans, but surely he 
would not be quite the hero in the pub- 
lic mind that he is now. 



When Mr. Edgar Watson Howe 
wrote for publication to an English 
compiler that he had no literary ac- 
quaintances, and lived where there 
were no literary people and no liter- 
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ary atmosphere, we pitied him in his 
loneliness, and supposed that he would 
have moved away l>efore this ; but he 
has remained with us, become rich, 
grown independent, bought a dress- 
suit, and now writes a long article for 
the Forum about *• Provincial Pecu- 
liarities of Western Life." li was 
eminently proper that the Century 
last year and the Forum this year 
should choose Mr. Howe to write upon 
Western life. His reputation, his abil- 
ity, and his literary style warranted 
such a selection. He is our foremost 
litterateur — the author of several 
worthy books, one of which has met 
the approval of learned critics and is 
now in its sixteenth edition. But was 
it eminenlSy proper for Mr. Howe to 
write six thousand words about us and 
not say one good thing? When a 
man's literary reputation has become 
so great that his friends, his city and 
his State shine in the reflected light of 
it, then that man ought to be very 
careful in what he sajrs about his 
friends, his city and his State. To 
Mr. Howe's name and fame and work 
we have pointed with pride. We have 
quoted his sayings and copied his 
style, but alas! our wooing has only 
worried him. 



A HALF-TBUTH is a thousand times 
worse than a falsehood. It is more 
liable to deceive and consequently 
more dangerous. The subtle Mr. Howe 
has learned to put Just enough truth in 
his philosophy to make it harmful. 
Its literary form is so attractive that 
people cannot help reading it, even 
when he ridicules the men, maiigns 
the women and sneers at the churches, 
all of which he does most of the time. 
His philosophy has not the charm of 



consistency, for he sacrifices sense to 
sound and thought tc^ form. In one 
column he belittles the people who 
make music in the churches because 
they make music in the churches, and 
in the next says that if God speaks to 
the people it is through music — and 
he does it all in such a graceful way 
that one has not the heart to quarrel 
with him. This is unfortunate. If 
what he says were in a less attractive 
form, then it would not pass unchal- 
lenged. As it is, his work is as dan- 
gerous to society as is a good-looking 
person with bad inclinations. We 
wish he would change his ways. He 
ought to. He is playing the part of a 
disrespectful child. Tet we are proud 
that he is one of us, and are sorry 
that he regrets it. 



It is now the season of the srear 
when new literary societies are being 
formed and old ones resuscitated, and 
it is well*1o bear in mind the fact that 
about the only benefit one gets in such 
organizations comes from what he does 
rather than from ^i^iat he hears. An 
evening or an afternoon of literary 
conversation with an essay or two is a 
delightful method of entertainment; 
in truth, there is none worthier in sec- 
ular life ; but the one who receives the 
great benefit is he who has prepared 
the essay. This fact is so often over- 
looked that it seems worth while to 
call attention to it. Too litUe time 
and attention is given to the propane 
tlon of a program. Very often not 
more than two weeks is given in which 
to prepare an essay. Now who can 
write anything worth reading in such 
time without previous thought and 
study? Ordinarily it takes a month 
to find out what ought to be read on a 
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given aabjecC; another to read it, an- 
other to think about it, and another to 
write it oat This, of course, applies 
to the person of ordinary pursuits in 
an ordinary Kansas town where books 
am few. In two weeks or a month 
one can paraphrase a very good ency- 
clopedia article or a short literary es- 
say, but rather than this one would 
better bring the encyclopedia and the 
original essay. But in four months or 
six a man can accomplish something 
that will benefit himself if not others. 
Even if he do not work as he ought, 
he cannot get away from thinking 
about the subject, and any literary so- 
ciety which gets its members to thhik- 
ing seriously about something worthy 
Is doing great good. 



The death of a great man invariably 
results In the creation of much good Uir 
erature. The contributions are chiefly 
to the field of criticism, which has now 
become a distinct form of literature. 
There was a time when literary essays 
were written and read by the few, but 
nowadays we get not only many new 
<mes, but the old are given to us again 
In every imaginable form. The rear 
son for it is the demand, and this is 
an excellent indication of the healthy 
tendency of literary taste. YHien 
death invades the field of letters and 
takes in quick succession such great 
lights as George William Curtis, John 
Greenleaf YHiittier, and Alfred Tenny- 
son, then there comes a flood of eulogy 
and criticism that must have a marked 
effect on literature. In estimating and 
eulogizing the character of such men, 
writers naturally adopt a style that 
resembles In some degree that of the 
dead. This was very noticeable in 
the Curtis memorials. Mr. Howells, 



Mr. Warner, Mr. Winter, Mr. Stoddard 
and Mr. Stedman have ever written 
not unlike Mr. Curtis, and now the 
very form of what they say, not less 
than the thought, suggests the pres- 
ence of him whom they mourn. When 
elegance of diction is coupled wil^ true 
intensity of feeling, then there Is given 
unto us the best that men are capable 
of. If there be aught in reading to 
give style, richer models are now be- 
fore us. 

It seems to be the exception rather 
than the rule, when poets live out the 
period allotted to man. So many have 
been cat off In early manhood that 
what they might have done has ever 
been a prolific subject of discussion. 
Tennyson and Whittier were of the 
exception, and have reaped its bene- 
fits. No poets of the century have 
reached the hearts of so many people. 
They had full opportunity and im- 
proved it. Tennyson had nearly sixty 
years more of life than Keats, over 
fifty more than Shelley, yet Keats, 
invalid boy that he was, made much 
of Tennyson's poetry possible — and 
who shall say when Shelley's fame 
will cease to grow? Whittier had 
more than twice the time of Foe to 
do his work, yet the latter created 
more. It is hard to get people to 
admit that a poet's worth is not esti- 
mated by the number who read hia 
lines, and for that reason it seems 
now to many that Tennyson and Whit- 
tier have been the greatest poets of 
the present era. When, in the next 
century, students shall be looking for 
the names of those who by their work 
influenced most the poetry of our time, 
we believe that they ¥riil find the 
names of Keats and Foe leading all 
others. 
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Some of the religious and educa- 
tional Journals of the State, as well as 
many individuals, have misinterpreted 
the remarks in the last issue about pro- 
hibition. Several have gone so far as 
to quote this journal as being in favor 
of resubmission. There is no excuse 
for that. Nothing of the kind was 
said or implied. We did say, and 
now reiterate, that public sentiment 
has greatly changed, and this change 
has been brought about by violations 
of the law, and these violations are the 
result of careless voting by those who 
ought to have known the result. The 
balance of power between prohibition 
and resubmission is in the hands of a 
class of people who think prohibition 
is a good thing when it is enforced. 
At the outset they looked upon it as an 
experiment worthy of trial ; afterwards 
they grew to like it; then when they 
saw those who had fostered it neglect 
it and go off after false gods, they be- 
came disgusted, and many of them 
now are willing to try high license for 
a time. Probably when politics gets 
around into its normal condition again 
so that moral as well as financial 
issues may enter, officers who will en- 
force the law will be elected, and pub- 
lic sentiment will become settled in 
favor of the law. It is a lamentable 
state of affairs when politics gets to be 
of a kind that makes a man think 
more of it than he does of his home 
and his religion. It is a condition, 
not a theory, that confronts us^ 



The only new Kansas book that has 
come to our notice this quarter is, "Di- 
rect Legislation by the People, ** 
by Nathan Cree, Esq., a well-known 
attorney of Kansas City, Kansas. It 
comes from the press of Messrs. A. C. 



McClurg & Ck)., of Chicago, which 
fact is a guaranty of tasteful form. 
The purpose of the book is to advocate 
a radical change in legislation. The 
Idea is that all general legislation 
should be done by the entire body of 
voters. It proposes an amendment to 
the constitution providing that all gen- 
eral laws shall originate with the peo- 
ple and be approved by the people 
before taking effect ; that when a ma- 
jority of the electors at may election 
shall demand a particular measure it 
shall be the duty of Oongress to formu- 
late a statute accordingly. This he 
calls the initiative. When formulated 
it shall again be submitted to a vote 
of the people for rejection or confirma- 
tion. This he calls the r^eren4uin. 
In support of this theory the author 
cites the history of ancient Rome, 
Carthage, Sparta, and Athens, where 
the whole people assembled for the 
transaction of public business, and to 
Switzerland, where a similar plan is 
said to be now in successful operation. 
Mr. Cree will probably have few read- 
ers and fewer disciples. It is neither 
possible nor necessary that the people 
of this age and country should meet 
en masse for the purpose of direct legis- 
lation. All public questions of impor- 
tance are discussed by the press and 
from the rostrum, from every conceiv- 
able standpoint; the people not only 
listen but read, and It is safe to say that 
by these means they are much better 
informed in regard to^ public affairs 
than they ever were by the knowledge 
gained in the forums of the ancient 
free cities, and that their determina- 
tions are governed by a sounder judg- 
ment, and less likely to be Influenced 
by sudden storms of passion and prej- 
udice. All great political questions 
originate with, and are first discussed 
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by the people to-day, as in the time of 
Pericles, and by our representatlTe 
legislation we have a better system for 
crystallizing mature public sentiment 
into laws. In a great country Hke 
this, embracing such differences in 
climate, products, and pursuits, much 
necessary legislation would be impos- 



sible under the plan proposed by Mr. 
Cree. Would we Improve any harbors 
or rivers, would we construct fortifica- 
tions or battle-ships, and would 'it be 
possible for human ingenuity or divine 
wisdom to formulate a general tariff 
law which would stand the test of the 
r^erendum f 
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KARMYL. 



N the eastern shore of Kansas, 
Half a million years or so 
Back among the jeweled eons, 
Did I love the Princess Karmyl, 
Long ago. 



Bluer were her eyes than Autumn 

Mists of morning, and her hair 
Was as wavy and as yellow 

As the sunbeams of the morning 
August air. 

'Mid the parks around the palace 
And the tree-ferns did we stray, 

Laughing at the. tame dinomis 
And the petted pterodactyls' 
Awkward play. 

'Neath the palm trees by the ocean 
Did we watch the summer gales. 

Watch the ships from far Atlantis, 
And the Uxmal galleys with their 
Linen sails. 
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By the inland Kansas ocean 

Half a million years or so, 
Back among the silver cycles, 

Did I love the Princess Karmyl, 
Long ago. 

But the blue-eyed Princess Karmyl 
Grieved her saddened soul away 

When I lost my life in battle, 
Fighting for her father's kingdom, 
With Cathay. 

Years have fled — the ocean shallowed 
When the Great Atlantis sank. 

Then a change of the equator 

Made the power of warlike Uxmal 
Lose its rank. 

Now the undulating prairie 

With a wealth of verdant loam 

Shows a sea of billows greener 
Than when galleys from Atlantis 
Plowed the foam. 

But the blue-eyed little Karmyl 
With her sunshine is not there. 

And I fear she never will be, 
For* they tell me she is living 
In Altair. 

Eugene F. Ware. 
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DO KANSAS WOMEN WANT TO VOTE? 



" r^O Kansas women want to vote ? " Yes. 

JLy Do Kansas men want to vote ? Yes. 

Bat all Kansas women do not vote. Neither do all Kan- 
sas men vote. Nevertheless, Kansas woald contend to the 
last gasp that her men want to vote. Thousands of Kansas 
women, like thousands of Kansas men, are lamentably indiffer- 
ent to the high duties and powers of citizenship. Abolish the 
machinery which beats the bush for male voters; catalogues 
them, and parcels them oat in ^^ blocks of twenty " ; searches for 
forces to bring to bear upon each, and hants oat the persons 
who can best apply the moving power ; finds means to toach 
personal interest at every vulnerable point, and finally hauls the 
much-counted, watched and entreated voter to the polls ; — abol- 
ish all this, or even cut it down to the degree at which it is ap- 
plied to women voters, and see the decimation of the army of 
male voters. 

And suppose we could* likewise abolish the effect upon men 
of the long-standing order, the established precedent, the JiabU 
of voting, and could to-day present for experiment Kansas men 
unformed by this heritage, and with the every-day influences 
against their presence at the polls, as against women, what would 
we see? We would see men less alive to the value of the suf- 
frage. This conclusion is justified by the facts in the case of 
the men enfranchised in Bhode Island when the property quali- 
fication was abolished there. That act adfnitted to the suffrage 
men who had lived in disfranchisement, though always with the 
knowledge that when they had acquired a certain small sum of 
money, either by labor or by marriage, they would at once rise 
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to the dignity of voters ; bat, the latter fact notwithstanding^ 
they had been in possession of the suffrage for more than three 
years without having generally exercised it. The New York 
World of March 16, 1892, after urging these men by all skillful 
and possible argument to register and vote, said of them : ^< There 
is some indifference and inattention among the workingmen, due 
simply to habit. A man who has seen other people do the vot- 
ing for ten or twenty years without being permitted to share in 
it does not readily learn to be alert as a voter.'' This, says a 
man^ is the logical effect of non-voting upon m^n. Similar 
cause might be expected to produce similar effect upon women. 
Now this effect, being unuseful and ignoble in the case of men, 
does not argue the rightness of the continuance of cause in the 
case of women. 

The vote of the women of Topeka was 1,049 in '87; 2,373 in 
'89; 2,791 in '91. 

The vote of the women of Leavenworth was 2,467 in '87; 
8,500 in '89 ; 2,177 in '91. 

The vote of the women of Fort Scott was 425 in '87; 611 in 
'88; 1,250 in '89; 410 in '90; 633 in '91. 

The vote of the women of Arkansas City was 570 in '87; 
260 in '88 ; 857 in '89 ; 764 in '90 ; 1,076 in '91. 

In one city in '87, in two cities in '91, and in four others in 
'92, the woman vote exceeded the male. Yet in all these dtiea 
were women who did not vote. There was "some indifference 
and inattention" on their part "due simply to habit." A wo- 
man "who has seen other people do the voting for ten or 
twenty years without being permitted to share in it" (and with- 
out expectation of ever sharing in it) "does not readily learn to 
be alert as a voter." 

All this is to say that the desire to vote is not extraneous to 
women, be they Kansans or no ; and that the inclination to vote 
is not connately a masculine predisposition ; and that the wo- 
men of Kansas are, inherently and constitutionally, and in pro- 
portion to opportunity, education and chances, to be moved 
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upon by influences which deyelop public spirit, as much desir 
ons of the ballot as are Kansas men. 

Who are the individuals who say that Kansas women do not 
want to vote ! They are for the most part persons who speak 
out of their prejudices instead of out of their knowledge. They 
know something of the woman vote in one or two cities ; they 
know nothing of the whole vote of the women of the State. ' 
They have not tried to inform themselves upon it Who has 
collated statistics of woman's vote! Who has called the roll of 
the women who want to vote! Do those who declare that 
Kansas women do not want the suffrage count the thousands of 
woman petitioners for municipal suffrage in 1886-6-71 Do 
they count the thousands of women who have since exercised 
that degree of the suffrage every year! The names of 13,000 
Kansas women enrolled as petitioners for full suffrage lie on 
my desk at this writing. 

The vexed question of the desire of Kansas women to vote 
would be effectually settled by permitting them to vote on the 
question of their own enfranchisement, as did the women of 
Wyoming. It is related that the Wyoming women voted solidly 
for the constitutional law which made them secure in the posses- 
sion of the ballot — many of them traveling, often on horseback, 
long distances to cast that vote. Would that an amendment to 
strike the excluding word, male, out of the suffrage article of 
the Kansas constitution might be submitted to those most con- 
<^rned, namely, the women of the State ! We would be de- 
lighted to have the question go to that "referendum." 

But because all women admitted thereto do not vote in school 
and municipal elections, it is declared that Kansas women do 
not want to vote. As well argue that because all women do 
not devour books on astronomy and natural history, that there- 
fore women do not want to read. 

Every woman should be interested in educational matters ; 
but not all women, neither do all men, evince such interest. 
The women and men who vote in school elections are mainly 
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those who feel more than the ordinary interest in school matters, 
or who know something by experience of school work. Must 
we conclude that the others — those not interested in educational 
institutions — have no desire to vote on other questions! 

The issues in municipal elections make another order of inter- 
est. Personal preferment, sanitation, business questions, improve- 
ments and local affairs in general are matters of importance, but 
they do not call out discussion of the principles which rouse deep 
interest in State and National elections. Why must we con- 
clude that those women who do not vote in municipal elections 
have no wish for a Toice in State and National elections? The 
National and State government control all other — sets metes 
and bounds and prescribes powers. If I refuse to exercise my 
small privilege of expressing my will upon a few minor points, 
does that argue that I do not want my opinion counted upon 
the larger, more widely controlling questions} If I refuse to 
clip off a few twigs, does that demonstrate that I wouldn't like 
to take a whack at the roots? If I refuse to nibble at the crust 
of the loaf, does that certify that I want no bread t During 
the recent campaign a woman of considerable thought, but who 
had never voted in municipal elections, said : ^< I want to vote 
in the November election. It seems to me that I ought to have 
a voice in this election which is to continue the present policy 
or make a radical change ! My individual interests are at stake 
as they have never been in any school or municipal election. I 
want to vote this fall I " (Her property was chiefly in Colorado 
silver mines, as was that of her sons.) 

Another woman, who had never voted or worked for the en- 
franchisement of her sex, said : " I see my party in jeopardy. 
I would that I might ^ lend a hand ' to its support, but in the 
day of its power it did not make possible the one effective thing 
I could do for it. It did not enfranchise me. The much-vaunted 
^home influence' theory fails me, and I am without even the 
sham representation a wife is said to have in her husband's vote ; 
for the one vote of the family goes to the People's party. I 
feel it deeply!" 
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No other disfranchised class has ever given sach strong evi- 
dence of desire for the ballot as has the class of which Kansas 
women constitute a part This woald argae that women have 
more inclination to the suffrage than have men. Woman fur- 
nishes the first instance of a disfranchised class taking the initi- 
ative in its own enfranchisement. The negro men did not ask 
for the suffrage. The laboring men of England had to be 
taught by John Stuart Mill and others the value and power of 
the ballot, and urged to demand it. The men enfranchised in 
Bhode Island by the abolition of the property qualification were 
not themselves the prime movers in the matter. The Kansas 
Indians admitted to the suffrage when they were admitted to 
the tax-list were not the instigators of their enfranchisement. 
But women, notwithstanding their dependence; with custom 
and prejudice hard against them; with men frowning them 
down, and demanding of them a hundred times as much merit, 
fitness and pledge as they demand of male voters ; in the face 
of ridicule, execration, and ostracism ; with the blessed Bible 
hurled at their heads, and the certain insult of the false charge 
of having forsaken home and disclaimed womanliness, and put 
behind them motherhood and its cares, took the initiative in 
their own enfranchisement; themselves made the demand for 
the ballot for themselves. They have steadily and persistently 
forced the measure until it has become an issue, and now must 
be dealt with as a political problem. A crisis is at hand, and 
so much do Kansas women want to vote that before the oppo- 
sition has done declaring that they do not want the ballot, the 
women of our glorious State will be thoughtfully scratching 
tickets and getting out an astonishing " vest-pocket " vote for 
the next President. 

The question, "Do Kansas women want to vote?" is well 
enough for discussion, but it is not pertinent to the matter of 
the enfranchisement of the women of the State. The question 
is not what women want, but what they aught to want, and 
what they ought to have. There are women who do not want 
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to stadj, bat neyertheless women shoald be educated. There 
are xnen who do not want to work, bat they oaght to have 
work. Woman's enfranchisement oaght not to hinge on the 
namber'of women who want to vote, since those men who do 
not desire to exercise the suffrage are not disfranchised. Bo 
many men desire the ballot so little, that laws to compel them 
to vote are demanded. By what law of logic or common-sense 
does it follow that all women shall be voteless becaose some 
women do not want to vote? As well decree that since some 
women object to walking, therefore no woman shall walk. 

Kansas women want to vote. They have demonstrated this 
/fact by their persistent efforts to acquire the ballot No exten- 
sion of the suffrage has been made to Kansas women unasked 
by them. Even those superior constitutional provisions which 
make the women of this State secure in certain educational, 
parental and property rights were embodied at woman's re- 
quest, and were the small part of what they petitioned for at 
the hands of the constitution-makers. The heroic women who 
are a part of the Territorial history of Kansas, and recognized 
factors in the upbuilding of the State, began early to plead for 
enfranchisement ; and many of these have been through three 
decades, with their worthy daughters, petitioning for rights 
withheld. Bestitution will be made to those women who come 
after, and who will thus become beneficiaries of the long labor 
and sacrifice of those who never forgot that they were individ- 
uals, and not adjuncts, and therefore entitled to the high privi- 
lege of the unit of the State, and who, consequently, ^«want to 

^^*®- Laura M. Johns. 

II. 
Women are natural reformers. From the unselfish soul who 
marries the drunkard to make a new man of him, to the presi- 
dent of the missionary society who labors to kindle the spark 
of a soul in the benighted Hottentot, upon the dark side of the 
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earth, the chain is nnbroken. Especially are the women of the 
present age given to the reformative idea. The fact that a cer- 
tain order of things exists, is sufficient surety that this order 
should be reversed. Women are generally, I believe, extrem- 
ists. Convince us that a little of anything is good, and we will 
jump to the conclusion that more of it must be better. If ref- 
ormation is needful in one department, everything must straight- 
way be renovated. Assured that we are pinched by the tight 
corset, we at once begin to gasp under the oppression of politL 
cal ligatures. 

The sense of duty is strong in woman. The spirit of the 
martyr is her delight. Let a woman descry in the distance, a 
duty, and she will rush headlong to meet it, unmindful that in 
doing so she treads under foot duties which lie nearer at hand. 
And thus one of her best qualities becomes a final evil. The 
woman in whom this tendency is not balanced by good common- 
sense is sure to become upon some line or other a fanatic. It 
is often claimed that the fanatic is the necessary precursor of 
the new order of things; that the ^^ crank" is the herald of the 
sane adjustment of wrongs. I believe these ranting advocates 
delay rather the millenniums which they seek to produce. 

How shall we judge of a measure save through its advo- 
cates? 

The Woman's Suffrage Association of Kansas has worked 
long and ardently for the extension of the ballot. Does this 
association represent Kansas women ? Let us glance at its 
methods. 

A convention is held. A hall is hired, and half a dozen 
women come before an audience and occupy the evening in 
proving, each in her own happy vein, that man is a brute ; that 
man is a fool ; that man is a knave. One stirs the embers of 
indignation by relating how the masculine beast has made laws 
especially designed to ensnare female humanity. Another holds 
up to ridicule man's absurd legislation, indicating incidentally 
how much more capable woman would prove herself under the 
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circumstances. Th« whole half-dozen combine to prove that 
man, the bestial, the groveling, the incapable, should be ten- 
dered our supreme contempt. A woman in any wise suscep- 
tible to argument will be afraid and ashamed to walk home with 
her own husband, at the close of the session, and will see the 
necessity of at once setting about to secure legal possession of 
her children and her wedding silver. 

There are intelligent women in the Suffrage Association — 
earnest women, who believe themselves born with a mission to 
enlarge woman's sphere, although they will begin by denying 
that woman has a *^ sphere." These women with a mission are 
occupied in going about reforming other people's affairs, wliile 
their own homes are desolate and forlorn. 

I shrinkingly mention this subject of home, for I am aware 
that it is a hackneyed theme, and a most unpopular issue among 
those who resent an intimation that home is woman's sphere. 
Still nothing, as yet, has been devised that will take the place 
of home. According to cold logic, no one, not even a "female 
agitator," can occupy two places at one time, and the woman 
who is ever abroad cannot, by any quibble whatsoever, be at 
home. A household presided over by servants, however com- 
petent, is not a home. There are many handsome, well-kept 
houses which are not homes: one, because the mistress is 
wholly given over to society ; another, because the genius who 
should preside is over-devoted to church work ; another, because 
she is engaged in business. However laudable any of these 
enterprises may be, it is a misfortune to the home, when the 
head of the household is absorbed in them. In some instances 
it is a necessary evil, but an evil none the less. 

The successful business man devotes himself to his business. 
He may have diversions outside of business hours. He may be 
a lover of books, a patron of music, a collector of pictures or 
antiques, and may indulge these fancies, as a side issue ; but 
when he makes these pursuits bis aim, to the neglect of his busi- 
ness, he becomes a failure as a business man. 
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Home-making is woman's business. I do not mean that she 
must necessarily bake, wash dishes, sew. She may " dictate " 
the manual performance of many of her household affairs. The 
business man does not manipulate his letter-presses, foot up his 
ledgers, nor sweep out his office ; but nevertheless his personal- 
ity, the spirit of his intellect, pervades all, if he be successful. 
And I believe tliat, with rare exceptions, success is a virtue, for 
it presupposes a combination of virtues of a certain sort — 
promptness, carefulness, and as a general thing, a business in- 
tegrity. Are not all these qualities necessary to a household 
success? All these and more. 

The woman who makes a perfect home must direct her house- 
hold with the system and regularity of clock-work, and yet the 
machine must be animate. Her servants, if she have servants, 
are best directed by smiles and kind words, as are her children. 
This presupposes a firm, sweet, gentle disposition — no small 
possession to begin with. Punctuality is essential in all house- 
hold matters. The successful business man is prompt in all his 
engagements. If jiis breakfast is late, his luncheon ready or 
not, just as it happens, his dinner left to the wayward discretion 
of ill-trained servants, how can he be prompt ? 

A happy home is, I believe, the highest ideal of every high- 
minded, pure-hearted woman. Home-making should be not 
merely a business, but a religion. 

There is a growing lament, among progressive women, that 
the husbands do not keep pace with them in culture. Women's 
clubs for all sorts of intellectual pursuits abound, and they are 
no doubt good things, if used as a means, not an end ; but a 
woman who makes club-life a pursuit does so to the neglect of 
her business, as would a man who did likewise. A woman can- 
not be too brainy, too cultured, too well informed for home- 
making. Transmit your learning to your children, impart your 
culture to your husband, whose labors have enabled you to ac- 
quire it ; but since man is as yet fundamentally an animal, give 
him first a good dinner, served punctually. He will respect 
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yoQ and your theories far more highly. The hungry man ie a 
savage whose heart will be better soothed by the charms of 
meat than of music. The household is, it seems to me, like the 
giant who, although his feet rested upon the common earth, 
held upon his broad shoulders the heavens. Is this sphere then, 
so circumscribed ? 

"But," says the suffragist, "it is the duty of the women who 
have homes to reach out and better the position of their sisters 
who are wage-earners." Some ardent souls fancy that in the 
ballot lies the remedy for low wages among women. What of 
the low wages among men? Has the ballot redressed any 
wrongs there ? Does the laboring-man regulate his pay by his 
vote % It is all a question of supply and demand. The woman 
who can do a work as well as a man, and will accept no less 
than a man's wages, will be paid accordingly. There are wo- 
men in many professions, in occupations of many kinds, who 
are doing man's work as men would do it, asking no concessions 
to sex, and they are earning men's wages. 

That women are sufficiently intelligent to vote, is a foregone 
conclusion. In the first place, there is no such thing as a mental 
qualification for the ballot. All the masculine human trash over 
twenty-one years of age, in the United States, is "qualified" to 
vote. 

I have talked with many intelligent, thoughtful womeii upon 
this subject — practical women, who have business habits of 
both action and mind — and the majority have declared that 
while women are undoubtedly qualified mentally for any voca- 
tion, yet would woman suffrage be a calamity. Naturally par- 
tisan, personal, jealous, our environment, our training, our 
heredity, have conspired to develop those qualities which are 
least calculated to be of use in a public career. The mother 
instinct to defend her own makes us intensely partisan. We 
have perhaps more to be jealous of than has man. It is almost 
impossible for us to regard the principle rather than the person* 

During the last Presidential campaign an attempt was made 
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to organize women's political clubs throughout the State. In 
many instances the effort failed, because of personal prejudices 
and dislikes. No woman, however ardent a believer in party 
principles, would join a club presided over by her especial 
enemy. .Two men may pass through an arduous political cam- 
paign fighting bitterly, and when all is over, meet, shake hands, 
and discuss it all in a friendly way. Gould women do this ? 
Not at present, I believe. 

The history of woman's municipal ballot in one town may 
not, perhaps, be a criterion, but I understand that it is not ex- 
ceptional. When the municipal ballot was first extended to 
women there was much enthusiasm. The women nominated a 
ticket. It was an ultra ticket, extreme in all its pledges. An 
opposition developed among women less extreme. Politicians 
seized upon this advantage. Women were pitted against wo- 
men. A bitter personal fight ensued, during which many dis- 
graceful things occurred. As a result, the better element of 
women — I use the term in the common acceptation of the 
word, meaning whatever good the opportunities of birth and 
education imply — were disgusted, and withdrew ever after 
from politics. Since that time the balloting has been light, 
save where women's candidates were up, and a fight has been 
the result Has anything thus been gained ? Dissension, dis- 
cord, ill-feeling. Can the body politic thus be purged? Is 
woman thus to be elevated ? 

The Kansas women are, I believe, especially well-informed^ 
especially intelligent, many who are not what might be termed 
"cultured" having a large share of that quality which comes 
through contact with the realities of life, a habit of meeting dif- 
ficulties and settling them promptly — the quality known in 
vulgar parlance as "good horse sense." No education or cul- 
ture is of much avail unless backed by this homely quality. 

The mass of the women of our State, I am convinced, listen 
coldly to the clamor of the suffragists. Those who claim to de- 
sire the ballot in order to right public wrongs, could, I feel sure^ 
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exercise a greater influence were thej to demote the time spent 
in denouncing existing institutions, to an earnest study and con- 
sideration of those institutions as they already exist Women 
who demand to have women upon school boards are, many 
times, those who could not tell yon what system is in use in the 
public schools of their own town ; women who send their chil- 
dren to teachers whose acquaintance they have not even taken 
pains to make; women who fail in that most important of 
mother's tasks, a personal supervision of her child's education. 

When we have done well all the duties at hand, it will be 
time to reach out for further duties. 

The sensible women of Kansas will, I believe, agree with me 
in the conclusion that, if woman suffrage is eoer to be desired, 

the time is not yet. \ 

Mrs. Willis Lobd Moorb. 



in. 

To infer for one moment that the women of Kansas do not 
want representation through the ballot, is to infer that they 
are not up to the average in ordinary intelligence, and an open 
admission of their inferiority; for it is well known that the 
deprivation of the rights and privileges which constitute citi- 
zenship and equality before the world alleges inferiority. 

That Kansas women are intelligent, that they think for them- 
selves, the history of the State will verify. It has led in every 
reform movement; it repelled human slavery, went into the 
Union a free State, and sent out that reflux wave of liberty 
that bore Lincoln to the White House and washed out chattel 
slavery from the nation. Were these the deeds of men alone, 
they would yet prove the mental superiority of our women, for 
no race of ignorant mothers ever brought forth great, liberty- 
loving men; but women, true heroines that they were, bore 
well their part in the early settlement and struggles of bur State. 
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Women braved the dangers, achieved the victories, bore the 
trials, shared the hardships, and are now excluded hy man's 
construction of the laws from the rights which are hers. 

Kansas is an educational State ; her early settlers were the 
very flower of Eastern culture ; their isolated lives, the billowy 
vastness of their surroundings, developed hunger for knowl- 
edge and thirst for liberty. As the white-covered wagons gave 
place to homes, a school-house sprang up on every prairie. The 
standard of teachers is high, the per cent, of illiteracy very low. 
Her people are quick to adopt improvements, entertain new 
ideas, make sweeping and radical changes when needed, and in 
fact are ready at all times to push the car of progress along the 
path of the centuries. These facts indicate a high order of in- 
telligence among the Kansas women. This conceded, it is idle 
to ask, "Do they want to vote? " They have seen the moral 
and spiritual eliminated from government, the mother-voice 
silenced, the mother-influence excluded, and the boy she prayed 
over in childhood go out from the home-roof, from her wise 
counsel, (for she must not follow him,) and sell his soul, prosti- 
tute his manhood, and barter his God for an image in gold on 
the altar of partisan masculine politics. The results of this 
masculine government force themselves upon her notice, and 
enter into every detail of the home life. When the cupboard is 
empty, she knows it flrst. She sees the wild beasts of « lust and 
drunkenness infest our national capital, and roam unchecked 
through our land. She sees the cancer of usury eating the in- 
dustries of the people — a pall of indebtedness darkening the 
nation, and, woman-like, she says: "I can't make a more com- 
plete failure than the men have made ; I believe I can do bet- 
ter ; I want to help make the laws that govern me I " 

I have talked with the wives of farmers, whose hearts were 
breaking with the load of hopeless debt ; I have shared their 
homes, partaken of their fare, wept with them in their sorrows, 
entered into the meager details of their meager lives, whether 
in the squalid adobe near the Colorado line, the cheerless dug- 
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out on the desolate Hodgeman prairies, or the more comfortable 
but heavily-mortgaged homes of the eastern portion of the State ; 
and everywhere I found the same sentiment, the almost univer- 
sal desire for citizenship, actuated by a vague hope that some- 
how, with the ballot in the hands of the mothers, ''things would 
be righted." 

In my experience with the women of Kansas I found but two 
classes who do not care to vote — the upper and under crusts of 
our so-called society ; the would-be fashion-leaders, the whilom 
shoddy-aristocratic women — "poppies 'mid the com," who cur- 
tail their family as they do their grocery bill — and their un- 
fortunate sisters who have been driven by their more fortunate 
ones, and masculine legislation, to become the victims of men. 

When the question of woman suffrage was being agitated in 
this State a few years ago, I, as a representative of the mothers 
of Kansas, personally interviewed many of the representatives in 
regard to their views of our rights. I shall never forget the re- 
ply given me by Senator Kelly, of Sedgwick. "Mrs. Lease," 
said he, "whenever the women of Kansas come in su£Scient 
numbers asking for the ballot, it will be given them." Think 
of that statesmanlike utterance — the ballot depending upon 
su£Sciency of numbers, and not upon the constitution (Federal), 
that declares that "All governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed." But the women took the 
Senator at his word, and they came in "sufiScient numbers"; 
they sent in roll after roll and yard after yard of petition, and 
our legislators graciously conferred upon them the pitiful crumb 
of municipal suffrage. But the mighty protest that went up 
then against inequality before the law has been gathering 
since in breadth and volume; and to one acquainted with 
the school-house methods of Alliance education, who has 
watched the women, after their days of toil, engage in the 
study of economic questions, and gravely discuss with their 
brothers the abstruse problems of government ; to one who is 
acquainted with the situation, who reads the signs of the times. 
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it is folly to ask, "Do the women of Kansas want to vote?" 
It is folly, too, when the tide is coining in, for man to draw a 
line npon the sand and say to the ocean, "Sweep not across 
this boundary." Maby E. Lease. 



IV. 

The request that I write an article for The Agora upon the 
subject "Do Kansas women want to vote?" is so unexpected, 
and the time so short, that I am not able to collect those statis- 
tics which I think are attainable and would answer the question 
more directly. 

If there were anything to be gained in politics, women might 
reasonably desire equal privileges and opportunities with their 
brothers ; but politics is the greatest consumer of both money 
and effort, and women generally care neither to lose the one 
nor waste the other. Politics as a profession is well known as 
an unsatisfactory, disappointing employment, which would be 
very distasteful to most women, although there are some to 
whom it proves as intoxicating as liquor does to some men. 
Homes and families have alike been wrecked and peace de- 
stroyed by either kind of intemperance. But, one might say, 
the caucus, the convention, election-day, and politics generally, 
are necessities ; and if so, why should women not take part in 
these things, as well as men ? True ; so is serving in the army 
in time of war a necessity, but it is also a great social grief and 
home-destroyer; and I do not believe the average woman is 
anxious to take an active part in either politics or war. Should 
the enfranchisement of women and the influence of womanly 
diplomacy ever plunge the nation into some rash war, (a state 
of things not likely to occur, however,) I am afraid the most of 
us would prove much braver with our ballots than our muskets, 
and the result would find more men than women slain in the 
contest, more men than women who covered themselves with 

II-Ko.8-2 
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glory. Somewhere I have heard or read that there ought never 
to be a ballot cast unless a bullet could be behind it There 
does seem to be justice in the idea, and women certainly do not 
care to do any fighting except in the magazines or on the plat- 
form. There may be now and then a Joan of Arc, but such 
instances are rare. 

There are so many more delightful subjects on which women 
may dwell, for which they are better suited, and employments 
in which they can accomplish more good and exert a nobler 
influence, that to the great mass of women the engaging in poli- 
tics Sjdems unattractive. The quarrels and wrangles of politics, 
its fights and its feuds, are not congenial, nor are its hatreds 
and hypocrisies, its venalities and its disappointments. 

Do we say, if women voted, it would change all this, and the 
women's vote would purify politics ? Ah, if we say this, we 
mean by this that we are better than our brothers, and show 
ourselves egotists. We are not likely to reform the world or 
our brothers if we start out with such self-laudation. If history 
correctly informs us, the world is growing better than it was a 
hundred years ago. Politics as a whole is more honest and votes 
more fair. Fraud is more easily detected and more vigorously 
denounced. Matters seem to be going in the right direction, 
and improving. There seems to be no need of change in our 
methods of government. 

I do not state these views as being my own personal opinions, 
but I am sure they are the feelings of educated and intelligent 
women whom I meet in Kansas and elsewhere. Perhaps it is 
proper that I should corroborate my observations by the statis- 
tics of the city where I live. Fort Scott is a typical Kansas 
town. It has its fair share of wealth, culture, and refinement 
Most of the women of voting age are from Eastern States. Art 
and literary societies have continuously thrived here. The 
churches are well attended, and public and private schools are 
excellent The municipal matters of the city have been sub- 
jects of continuous comment in our two dailies, as well as in 
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the weekly newspapers of the city. The building of new school- 
houses, the colored school and the high-school questions, the 
sewer question and the prohibition question, and other topics 
have each in turn been subjects of animated discussion in the 
papers and in our homes, and we have felt that great interests 
were at stake, and if it were possible to attract women into local 
politics, certainly every inducement was offered at our last spring 
election, both by ardent candidates of female suffrage and can- 
didates for election to the various city ofiSces, who in trumpet 
tones asserted that we should rise to the occasion and perform 
our whole political duties at the polls. Local organizations and 
organizers used every effort to get out the woman's vote. 
Livery stables were emptied that ladies might ride to the regis- 
tration oflSce and to the polls. Candidates in elegant turn-outs 
also called upon every woman who could be induced to go, and 
I might add, that at the same time some of the poor meii voters 
had to walk. The woman who voted her registration ticket, 
putting it in the ballot-box, no doubt with the firm conviction 
that she had saved her country, was not bom in Fort Scott nor 
in Kansas. 

What was the result! Simply, that despite all the allure- 
ments and actual political requirements and exigencies of the 
occasion, considerably less than on^-fifth of the female voters 
of Fort Scott put their votes into the ballot-box, and only three- 
fourths of those who registered in fact voted. These figures 
were published by our city clerk, one of the most correct and 
reliable public ofiScers in the State, and I have had him verify 
his official statement, and have his figures now before me. 

Therefore, if in the heated local elections in which important 
questions are at issue, when extraordinary efforts are made to 
get out the female vote, four-fifths of the women decline to use 
the privilege of the ballot after several years' familiarity with 
the law as passed by the State, it would certainly seem to indi- 
cate that Kansas women do not want to vote; the more so, 
from the fact that a part even of the small portion of those who 
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did vote, were induced to do bo through the importunities of 
political agitators rather than as a matter of choice. 

In closing, please remember the question under discussion is 
not whether Kansas women ahoidd vote, but whether thej de- 
sire to do so. Mj reply is, that the majority of Kansas women 
do not want to vote. ^^^ p^ ^^^ 



V. 

Haply, this is one of the questions to be adequately answered 
by the somewhat old-fashioned method of asking other ques- 
tions. At the risk, then, of seeming to give only an evasive 
reply, I will put the questions immediately suggested by the 
one above. In the first place, are the men of Kansas a unit in 
wanting to vote? If so, why are the newspapers filled for 
weeks before election -time with frantic appeals to the citizens 
to Begister ! Begister ! I Begister I ! I How does it happen 
that men absorbed in professional pursuits or in business enter- 
prises, but in all other respects admirable citizens, need to be 
personally reminded of the duties and privileges of citizenship 
when election-day comes around? How is it that one occa- 
sionally meets with an intelligent man, even in Kansas, who- 
prides himself a little upon his indifference to politics? In 
what esteem can the ballot be held of men, when it frequently 
appears from election reports that out of one or two thousand 
male votes only a few hundred have been cast ? Yet in spite 
of the evident indifference of a considerable proportion of men, 
would the proposition to deprive all men of the ballot be seri- 
ously entertained for a minute ? 

To return, therefore, to the question whether Kansas women 
want to fote or not. What of it? The question is wholly 
irrelevant to the main question of their right to vote, of the 
justice of giving them this right. 

There are doubtless many shades of feeling on this subject 
among women. The majority of the W. C. T. 17., that earnest,. 
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progressiye body of women, feel their imperative need of the 
ballot Many an underpaid school-mistress, who never woold 
think of asking for the ballot, seizes the opportunity when pre- 
sented of voting for the better candidate for the school board 
in place of the worse. There is a goodly number, constantly 
increasing, I think, of thoughtful women, who, while not ar* 
dently desiring the ballot for itself, are honestly convinced that 
the political equality of woman ought to be recognized ; that 
the safety of the republic and the welfare of humanity demand 
their participation in government. 

Unfortunately, there are workingwomen, and even mothers 
of households, too weary or too ill-informed to think upon this 
subject Some fine ladies, whose aim in life is social success, 
are unwilling to think, and averse to responsibilities. A con- 
siderable class is composed of women happy in the protection 
of their own homes, enjoying "all the rights they want," but 
selfishly ignoring the needs of those less fortunate than them- 
selves. 

To resume briefly: A considerable number of women do 
earnestly desire the ballot ; a considerable number think them- 
selves justly entitled to it But whether these two classes would 
form a majority, I cannot compute. It is probable that a great 
many do not care. But finally, ought the indifference of a part 
to be allowed to interfere with justice to the whole, on account 

^ Fbanobs Sohlbgbl Oabbuth. 



VI. 

I shall take pleasure in answering the question, "Do the wo- 
men of Kansas want to vote ? " with the understanding that the 
views I shall express are based upon my own observations, and 
that they are somewhat the result of conversations held upon 
the subject with women from different parts of the State ; also, 
that these opinions are in no sense to be considered as a criti- 
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ciBm upon those from whom I differ, as I count among my 
most valued friends women who are earnest advocates of equal 
suffrage. 

If I were a politician, perhaps it would be easier to get at the 
exact views of people all over the State ; but if I had ever had 
any aspirations in that line, they were dispelled in a summary 
manner during the recent campaign — and that, too, by an ordi- 
nary, every-day man, 

I was in a street car one evening, accompanied by a friend, 
when the car was stopped and there entered two quite plain- 
looking persons, evidently husband and wife (or wife and hus- 
band, as it seemed on this occasion), bearing between them 
what appeared to be a large laundry basket As I had never 
seen them before, I was somewhat surprised when the woman 
seemed to be addressing herself to me. Upon asking her to 
repeat her remark she said, ^^Are you ladies fond of hot to- 
males?" I said ^^Yes,'' when she informed me that she had 
tomales in her basket, and that when the concert was over she 
might be found upon a certain comer with her tomales, which 
sold at fifteen cents a dozen. 

In a few moments she again said, '^Are you going down 
again Friday night?" I replied that I thought not. "Well, 
you ought to go," she said; "there's going to be the biggest 
rally there 's been this summer." I humbly confessed my 
ignorance, when her husband, with a leer which revealed a 
toothless expanse below his grimy and unkempt moustache, 
affectionately nudged her and said, "There, Molly I the lady is 
not a politician, like you are, or she'd a-knowed about diat 
rally a Friday night I " My wounded feelings would not allow 
me to partake of "tomales" after the concert that night, so I 
kept away from the comer where I knew they were to be had 
at "fifteen cents a dozen." This will explain, I think, that, not 
being a politician, I may be subject to errors in judgment 

It is my belief that the majority of women in Kansas do not 
wish to vote. The reason I have for holding to this opinion is, 
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that they have not largely aTailed themselves of the privilege 
of voting when opportunity offered. Definite statistics are dif- 
ficnlt to obtain, and ordinary newspaper reports not to be de- 
pended npon ; for these reasons it is difficult to arrive at a just 
conclusion. The most reliable information, however, seems tp 
be that the percentage is small of women who TOte. 

There are many reasons given by women themselves, why 
they do not wish to vote. Prominent among them is the fact 
that they shrink from having their actions commented upon by 
the public, and especially by the press, that scourge which drives 
to good and evil. This may be a cowardly position ; in fact, I 
have often been told that it is, and it may seem to those who 
have no hesitatiott about going to the polls, as an implied criti- 
cism of them, and an affectation of modesty. 

Some women who might under some circumstances wish to 
vote, find members of their own families opposed to it. Many 
men dislike to see the names of their wives coupled with any 
pronounced and radical reform. Such things have their bear- 
ing in a business way, and of their business relations men are 
carefuL Other women have such a distaste for assuming re- 
sponsibility, and are possessed of such a profound belief in the 
ability of men to manage affairs of state, that they are willing 
to keep up the beautiful delusion, and let weighty matters drift 
along, trusting for a happy outcome to all these tiresome mat- 
ters. That they are often most bitterly disappointed, brings no 
change in their views. 

One of the most serious obstacles that has ever been placed 
in the way of the ballot for women, is the outspoken and deter- 
mined effort made by a certain class of men to bring immoral 
women into such publicity at the polls as to make it impossible 
for respectable women to be seen there, thus touching them 
upon the most sensitive side of their nature. ^^ These things 
ought not so to be," said Paul, and the faint echo of that bold 
and manly voice might reach us again in these latter days, say- 
ing, "These things ought not so to be." 
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That women hare right and intelligent views, no one doubts ; 
and that thej are far above being approached for purposes of 
bribery, is also true; for this reason many look to woman's 
suffrage as a solution of evils which menace not only the State, 
but the country. Many things seem to point to the fact that 
womeQ in some way shall take part in the settlement of the 
great questions of morality, temperance, and good order ; but 
whether these things will be better accomplished by the ballot 
in the hands of* women, still remains the question. 

One fruitful source of evil is the laxity of our laws in regard 
to foreign immigration, and the consequent throwing into all 
States immense crowds of ignorant and unprincipled men, to 
become the tools of designing politicians. No one doubts that 
-educated and cultivated women are more competent to vote 
upon questions which so largely affect their welfare and happi- 
ness than these drifts from old-world anarchy ; but perhaps if a 
broader courtesy and a more unselfish and magnanimous spirit 
were shown by men toward women, the end would be effected. 

There are positions to be filled, both by appointment and 
election, in which it is not only proper but necessary that wo- 
men should be ; such as police matrons, school directors, and as 
physicians and attendants upon women in asylums. As police 
matrons it is believed that many young girls would be reclaimed, 
who now are left too often to the tender mercies of depraved 
men and the bad influence of vile surroundings. As school di- 
rectors they would be able to devote more time, and make more 
thorough investigations with regard to the health of children, 
than can be given to such work by men; and I have yet to 
learn of such work being done by women, that was not gratui- 
tous. In looking over the proceedings of a school board in a cer- 
tain city n6t long since, I was struck by one item of expenditure, 
viz.: "To visiting schools by Brown, Green and Black, sixty 
dollars." Probably the books of the board showed how many 
schools were visited, and how much time was consumed, but the 
published report did not. I have heard of men who were willing 
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that women shonld go upon school boards, provided always that 
they did not aspire to a position upon the finance committee. 

The recent disclosures made in the State of Missouri, in re- 
gard to the fiendish treatment of some of the unfortunate women 
who were inmates of the insane asylum, is a tale which points 
its own moral, and needs but to be referred to. Let us have 
women in all of these situations, placed there by the influence 
and votes of men. 

Political corruption drags its slow length along over every 
government, and is found a full-fledged serpent in every capital 
Women who wish to exercise the right of suffrage must be pre- 
pared to meet the systematic arrangements for the purchase of 
votes, the betting and gambling which are increasing beyond 
control, and the ^^ counting out" until the result becomes satis- 
factory. At least, we are told that this is ^^ legitimate political 
business "for men. These evils look (if carried on in the future) 
toward days as full of trouble as those through which France is 
passing. True, we have none of the illustrious line of Bona- 
parte to press his claim to a throne, but it is said that men high 
in the councils of our nation have given their influence and their 
names to plots which rob the poor French peasant of the prod- 
uct of his toil, and throw back upon him years of penury and 
labor. 

Was that the best and happiest life for women which dawned 
upon them during the stormy years of the life of the brilliant 
but unhappy Josephine? Beautiful and accomplished, but 
caressed and cursed by turns, were she and De Stael and Reca- 
mier. We turn with pleasure to the quiet and lovely lives of 
Lady Somerville, Florence Nightingale, and Margaret Fuller; 
and yet their names are immortal. 

Women in Kansas, as in all lands, wish to see perpetuated 
the principles of religion, temperance, and morality. Let men 
do their duty in securing to them these institutions that they 
love. To the women of America have been granted many 
glorious gifts, not the least of which have been her power and 
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belpfalness for good. During tbat sad time which called so 
many men from their homes to posts of danger and privation 
upon the field of patriotism, the trusted wife remained behind 
to guard as best she might her home and children ; and can 
anyone say hers was not the harder lot ? 

Into the little town in which I lived (which was almost deci- 
mated by the calls for troops) such a message as this often 

came: "Tell the women of that two hundred troops will 

pass through at 11 o'clock to-night. They are tired and hun- 
gry. (Signed) Oliver P. Morton." Immediately preparations 
began for the comfort of those men. Baskets of provisions^ 
boilers of hot coffee, bandages and changes of clothing met 
them at the station at the hands of the women. Month after 
month, and one year fading into another, was this work hope- 
fully carried on. No night too cold, no storm too deep, in 
pelting hail and driving rain they went. Could the blessed 
peace have come but for such women t And yet they never 
saw a battle-field I Their own fell asleep upon the mountains 
of Virginia, before Washington and Bichmond, and on the 
breast of the Atlantic ; but for their country and for those who 
stayed the work went on. Many returned to find happy homes 
on the sunny hills of Kansas. What do they not owe to the 
women who helped to make it possible to possess these homes? 
They owe, not only the sincere gratitude of their lives, but the 
perpetuation of the institutions under which their sons and 
daughters may grow up, not only free^ but noble ! 
^ The mothers of these sons and daughters have before them a 
splendid work : so to direct these lives that they shall be happy 
and honorable; that pride in these institutions, and love for 
them, shall lead them, if need be, to defend them with their 
lives, as did their fathers before them. Of such "jewels" any 
mother may be proud, and in them any father may rejoice 
above "any Boman of them all." 

I believe the women of Kansas do not wish to vote. 

Maby C. Todd. 
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VIL 

The qnestioD, "Do Kansas women want to vote?'' has so 
little connection with the right or dnty of citizenship in onr 
commonwealth, that it is difficult to think of wishes or desires 
as seriously affecting the matter one way or another. 

There is no precedent in either nation or state where any 
class has been granted suffrage simply because it desired it j 
nor has the lack of interest in the ballot debarred any class 
from exercising it. If the wish to vote were the qualification 
necessary for its bestowal, the privilege would long ago have 
been granted to women nationally and in most of the Northern 
States, if we may judge by the petitions sent by representative 
women all over the land — more petitions having been pre- 
sented to Congress and to State legislatures for this than for 
any other cause. Not a session of Congress and scarcely a 
meeting of a State legislature occurs, that petitions do not pour 
in for this privilege ; and this has been the case for at least a 
quarter of a century. Yet wishes seem to have had but little 
effect. And, on the ground of women desiring the ballot, this 
is but just. If it were possible to obtain the views of the 
women of Kansas to a certainty, and it could be proved that 
seven-eighths of them earnestly wished to vote, it would not 
affect by the weight of an iota the justice of their having the 
privilege restored to them, or of its being still withheld from 
them. 

Whether or not people desire to pay taxes has but little to 
do with the result of an assessor's notice. When the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided in the test case brought 
after the adoption of the fourteenth amendment, that women 
are citizens (though without right to the ballot), it conferred 
all the responsibilities and duties pertaining to citizenship upon 
them. 

Conflicting and difficult as the problem may be, we cannot es- 
cape the conclusion that each commonwealth that holds within 
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its borders a (^ ass of citizens from whom it withholds the first 
privilege of citizenship — the right to a legal* expression of 
opinion — is responsible for the wrong done by the enforced 
silence of one-half its citizens; and, farther, when it can be 
proved that the silent one-half includes the most moral and law- 
abiding of its population, the wrong done to the State bj its 
own government is immensely increased. 

In beginning to write upon the theme of this symposium I 
asked a lady, very recently from the far East, a principal of a 
city school, ^^How would you judge whether the women of a 
State wanted to vote or nott" She replied, ^^By knowing 
whether they had availed themselves of any privileges they 
may have had in that line." By this test let us judge the wo- 
men of Kansas. 

Being far from home, I have no opportunity to consult statis- 
tics, but in towns and cities where women had municipal suffrage 
the average of women voting fell below that of men voting. 
But by how much? Never so far below as the municipal vote 
of men fell below the State vote in the same precincts. There 
is so little interest felt in municipal voting, except sometimes in 
large cities where the oflSces of mayor and councilmen excite 
attention, that it is only by special calls, pleadings and demands 
of the party managers that enough citizens can be induced to 
register to make a respectable showing on election-day. It is 
a well-known fact that in every instance where the interest of 
the town or city either morally or financially was at stake, the 
women have never failed to come up to their whole duty. 
But this is not a correct test. Let us judge men by the same 
standard. 

The campaign of 1884 was perhaps as exciting as any that the 
history of the country affords. Yet out of the twelve millions 
of voters in the United States at that time, but eight millions 
exercised the privilege, leaving four millions who were indiffer- 
ent, or at any rate who did not vote. Shall we therefore con- 
clude that the men of the United States do not want to vote ? 
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Can it be held that they ought for this indifference to be dis- 
franchised? 

Was the power of the ballot given to the 750,000 colored 
men of the South because thej expressed a desire for it ? Is it 
because the peasantry of Europe send in advance an expressed 
wish for the ballot that nearly half of our States provide for 
them this privilege by constitutional enactment, so that they can 
use its power within twelve months after landing on our shores 
— six States giving this privilege in six months ? Shall we ask, 
^^Do the Bussian Jews now coming to Kansas wish to vote next 
fall ? " Whether they do or not, they can do so by filing their 
intention to become citizens at some future time, and residing in 
the State six months. Our motherly constitution has provided 
for them in advance, but left its 270,000 American-bom women 
of lawful age out in the cold. Within our State reside a due 
proportion of the two millions of men in the United States who 
annually and semi-annually express their opinions and control 
our interests, who cannot read, write, nor speak the language in 
which their ballots are written. 

But the immediate question. Do the women of Kansas want 
to vote } remains yet unanswered. Perhaps my personal experi- 
ence may be of some service toward its solution. 

During the last twelve months I have held over one hundred 
meetings in the State, seventy-five of which have been lectures 
bearing upon the subject of suffrage in various ways. As Na- 
tional Superintendent of '^ work among foreigners '' of the Wo- 
man's Christian Temperance Union, the free bestowal of the 
ballot upon aliens and the denial of the same privilege to our 
American-bom women has received a great deal of attention in 
these lectures. I have met in parlor meetings, after these, 
many of the women of over sixty of the cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, conversing freely with- them upon the subject that comes 
nearest to them, and upon which they are universally the most 
enthusiastic — woman's ballot. In this experience of twelve 
months I have come in contact with but one woman who did 
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not "want to vote," and this one did not express herself openly 
as opposed to woman suffrage, possibly because of the unpopu- 
larity she would bring upon herself by so doing. This state- 
ment will probably be modified by the suggestion that the 
women I met were mostly members of the Woman's Ohristian 
Temperance Union, or those favorable to prohibition. But 
when we remember that the women of the W. O. T. U. were, in 
the earlier years of that organization utterly opposed in princi- 
ple to woman suffrage, and that they have been converted by 
the direct logic of effects produced by causes, it strengthens 
rather than weakens the argument to say that they stand now 
as a unit for suffrage. 

In conclusion, let us take the census on this question, <^Do 
the women of Kansas want to vote? '' The four thousand pay- 
ing and non-paying members of the Woman's Ohristian Tem- 
perance Union say "Aye 1 " The members of the Equal Suffrage 
Association, equally strong, reply "Aye ! " The wives and 
daughters of the men composing the People's Party, that stands 
almost as a unit for woman suffrage, one hundred and sixty 
thousand strong, reply, "Aye 1 " The wives and daughters, 
sisters and mothers of the men of the Republican party which 
favored the cause in its platform, a party one hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand strong, respond "Aye I " " Who is there left to 
mourn for Logan t ^ot one." The women of Kansas want to 

^^^®- SoPHiB Naylob Gbubb. 



vin. 



What would you ask me, Justin, my boy? Ah, you have 
found among the records of early Kansas a magazine, yellow 
aud rotten with age, and bearing on its tattered cover the legend, 
"Thb Aooba, a Kansas Magazine, 1893," and you would know 
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what onr ancestors meant bj discussing sach a question as jou 
find there— "Do Kansas Women Want to Vote!" 

Truly, it seems strange that, even in that early civilization, 
people should have been discussing woman's wish or right to 
vote ; but you must bear in mind that the early days of The 
Agoba were only a few years removed from the time when our 
noble State was but a billowy reach of prairie, when wild ani- 
mals, now extinct, roamed over it, and the aborigines lived 
here in their queer-shaped houses of skins. Then in its in- 
fancy, as to-day in its glorious maturity. The Aooba was the 
medium for the advanced and progressive scholars of the State, 
and the presence therQ of the argument upon the political recog- 
nition of women shows that it was at that time under serious con- 
sideration. 

What is it, my nephew? Was woman really subordinate in 
law ? Yes, so far as its privileges went. So far as its duties 
and punishments were concerned, she was his equal. She paid 
tithes at rates fixed by men, or her property was confiscated, 
but she could not have a voice in the laws that governed her 
own person. The men made those, and decreed that if wives 
or daughters sinned, they should be imprisoned or put to death. 

When a woman sinned, they would go out into the streets 
and choose twelve men, mayhap as great sinners as the criminal 
herself, and they would go into a court of justice, where the 
commonwealth hired men — doctors of the law, called prose- 
cuting attorneys — to persuade these twelve men that the wo- 
man should be punished, and if the men so decided, (the records 
do not state in what manner, but it is thought by turning down 
their thumbs, after the custom of the Roman amphitheatre,) the 
judge would deem her guilty, and men would take her away, 
and men would imprison her until men thought her punishment 
sufficient. 

You may well open your eyes in wonder, my Justin, who 
have lived in the Kansas of to-day. You, whose mother has 
thrice sat in council in America's capital. You, who have 
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grown np under the training of sach a woman cannot realize 
the condition of the mothers of early Kansas. 

You ask me if the women really wanted to rote. Yes, they 
did. The woman who had suffered because of unjust legislation, 
because of improper marriage-(ind-diTorce laws, because of laws 
sanctioning immorality, or because of the non-enforcing of good 
laws, wanted to vote. The woman whose babes had been taken 
from her arms and given to strangers, her only crime being 
poverty ai^d helplessness, wanted to vote. The woman who 
was happy and contented herself, (and there were many, Justin, 
for men were really better than their laws,) but who saw and 
felt her sister's woes, wanted to vote. -And all women who 
desired the truest, highest growth, in every direction, who had 
learned to reason from cause to effect, felt keenly the indignity 
of their position — powerless in a powerful country, bound to 
live under laws made by men alone — and feeling thus, wanted 
to vote. 

And these women were many, my boy. Before that maga- 
zine in your hand was published, still older records show that 
petitions had been signed in Kansas alone, by thirty thousand 
women, asking for full or partial recognition before the law. 
Thirty thousand are but few in the Kansas of to-day, my Jus- 
tin, but in the then newly-settled State, they were many. Nay, 
nay, my boy ! Such indignation is not just, nor is it like you. 
Be not severe in your condemnation of those other women who 
did not desire political freedom. Their standpoint may seem 
out of reason in the light of to-day's conditions, but it had its 
excuse. Many of them were cultured and educated, and were 
constantly striving for further intellectual development, but 
could not see that perfect political freedom could be a factor in 
the growth they sought. Leading sheltered lives, they felt not 
the call to help others gain that which would help all women — 
self-sovereignty. 

Others, less wise, desired only the commendation of men, and 
thought it could be gained by absolute submissiveness to all of 
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man's ideas. Coald they but have known it, this behavior was 
degrading to themselves as well as to the men. 

Others again, less courageous, dreaded the slurs of the people 
who might oppose them, and so refused to espouse the cause of 
their sisters. 

The great injustice, my Justip, was that when so many good 
and earnest women wanted to vote, and when so many of their 
manliest men craved for women that right, the politicians, whi) 
felt and loved their power, said nay ; that none might, because 
all did not ask the right. I am an old man, my boy, and have 
spent my life in the service of my State, but never, be persons 
ever so lacking in logic, have I heard such faulty reasoning. 

How did their recognition finally come f I will tell you, for 
its coming was the strangest and yet the easiest of any reform 
in our records. I have been studying history for information 
on this very subject, as I am under contract to write an article 
for the next number of The Agoba upon "The Status of Kan- 
sas Women in the Nineteenth Century," and I find that political 
freedom came ta them in the latter part of that strange and pro- 
phetic century, but shortly after the publication of that maga- 
zine in your hand. It was then that what hour did it strike, 

Justin? So late! My boy, come to-morrow for the story. 
To-day is election-day, you know, and your aunt, my good and 
true wife, was called this morning to lend her ready* wit and 
wise counsel to the oflScers of the election, who are receiving 
the votes of the people. 

She must, indeed, be a-weary, and I promised to be with her 
at this hour. I will go put fresh battery fluid in my flyiog- 
machine, and do you bring yours, and accompany me to the 
Ninth Ward polling -place; and when we are there, Justin, 
ponder upon the days when our ancestors lived, when white 
men, and black men, and red men, and drunken men, and im- 
moral men met to make laws to control the women of the land, 
who, though the majority of them craved the right, could none 
of them vote, because, forsooth, not all were of that mind. 

Mat Bbllbvillb- Brown. 
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IX. 

The answer to this question must necessarily be that some of 
them certainly do, since they are making a demand for it in 
tones that cannot be mistaken and terms that will not be mis- 
understood. How large is their following and to how many 
minds the argnments presented in behalf of their cause are final, 
is more an open question. 

The lukewarmness manifested in the exercise of the municipal 
suflFrage does not foreshadow a tidal wave in favor of its further 
extension ; nor do the results accomplished by this partial par- 
ticipation in the elective franchise invite attention as notable 
examples of the political handiwork of women. Here was an 
opportunity offered to demonstrate woman's fitness and make 
known her inclination for work in this new field, and some por- 
tion of the zeal and energy of the suffrage agitators, exercised 
in directing, and organizing, and making efficient this power, 
might have made manifest to many doubters the wisdom and 
propriety of further demands. 

The demand for the ballot for women can no longer be bol- 
stered up by a long list of legal wrongs that need righting. In 
Kansas, at least, adjustments have been made to meet advanced 
social conditions, and women have equal, in some notable in- 
stances superior advantages before the law over men. Public 
opinion, too, concedes them the right to enter any vocation or 
profession for which they have a predilection and can make 
themselves competent. An unmarried woman is commended 
rather than derided, as formerly, for achieving in any honor- 
able way pecuniary independence. As a rule the wife is made 
an equal sharer in the husband's income, and esteemed a co- 
worker and partner rather than a spoiled and petted dependent 
Everything that the early agitators of the equal suffrage ques- 
tion promised to gain for woman through the ballot is already 
secured without it, and there remains only the privilege of vot- 
ing and holding office to be contended for. 

And here it is that two-thirds of the women of Kansas pause. 
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Weighted as they are with doties pre-eminently their own, guar- 
anteed their rights in property and children, enshrined in homes 
which, however humble, are centers of love and happiness, their 
thoughts quickened, their hearts warmed and their vision widened 
by the higher education and greater advantages which have 
come to them in the last quarter of a century, they look out 
upon the struggle for public place and power with an instinctive 
sense that it is foreign to them, and that to imbibe its spirit and 
learn its language would be detrimental to all the interests 
which are most dear to thenu But one comes with eloquent 
words and specious arguments, who disturbs their serenity with 
the word duty. If there is anything that moves the Kansas 
woman it is this appeal to her conscience with the watchword 
by which her life is ordered. 

To the argument that the suffrage is a right of which she has 
been tyrannously deprived, she can answer, "The exercise of 
the suffrage is a right only when conferred by the existing po- 
litical power. It is not an original, inherent, or natural right, 
but merely conventional, and therefore becomes a question of 
pure expediency.^' But what shall she say when told that it is 
her duty to enter politics in order that great reform measures 
may be carried out and the world made wiser, and better and 
purer f History teaches all who will be taught by a study of 
the past that human beings will not be voted into a course of 
correct conduct — they will not be regenerated by force of law. 
All efforts in that direction have hitherto proved a perversion 
and waste of energies and instrumentalities. Man must be re- 
formed from within ; he cannot have purity and excellence im- 
pressed upon him from without ; and the woman who makes 
diligent use of the potent forces for convincing and converting 
already hers, may safely and conscientiously leave compulsion 
to other and stronger hands. 

And still more fervently it is insisted that there is impurity 
in politics and fraud at the ballot-box, and woman's influence is 
needed to correct this. But corruption begins before the ballot- 
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box is reached. If cupidity, and greed, and selfishness, and un- 
holy ambitions and lax principles of morality could be eliminated, 
and honor, courage, integrity and patriotism infused into the 
minds and hearts and characters of the voters, then would the 
ballot-box be approached ^reverently and conscientiously, and 
frauds become an impossibility. The ballot simply registers the 
^ggregsXe expression of public opinion, and women have it in 
their power now, more than ever before, to mould public opin- 
ion as they will. Day by day, in the home and society, women 
are constantly giving forth their views upon all the topics of 
the day. Desire for a woman's approval, and fear of her con- 
demnation, hold many a weak man to the path of rectitude. A 
word from a woman decides many a vote, and I hazard nothing 
in saying that no measure universally condemned by women 
could be carried in this State ; and conversely, none will fail of 
success should the women be a unit for its promotion. Who 
then shall say they are classed with criminals and idiots t 

It in no sense implies the inferiority of women that they in- 
trust the expression of their views through the ballot-box to 
their husbands, brothers, fathers, and sons. And if their in- 
terests are not safe in the hands of those whose chief business 
in life is the maintenance and protection of their families, to 
whom then shall they be intrusted ! Certainly their own feeble 
strength would be found far less equal to the burden. Men in- 
trust to women interests far more sacred and dear — the honor 
and purity of their homes, the moulding of the characters of 
their children, their position in the social life about them, the 
expenditure of the means for which they toil unceasingly. 

Differentiation is the law of progress, and our civilization, so 
rapid, so intense in its forward movement, permits no diffnse- 
ness of talents and energies. To keep step with it requires that 
men and women shall be co-workers, each along the lines of 
the least resistance, and with a common end in view — the.^ 
attainment of their highest possibilities of development, of use- 
fulness, and of enjoyment Hitherto purity, modesty, gentle- 
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ness, patience, tenderness, sympathy and dignity have been 
esteemed yirtues especially becoming to women, and while 
they might, if forced to do so, retain all these characteristics 
and cast a ballot, they are certainly not the qualities which 
would give her distinction in a free-for-all scramble for oflSce. 
Nor would the spectacle of women engaged in playing down to 
the weaknesses of men for the sake of applause and notoriety 
to be coined into political capital be a gratifying one to her 
own sez or edifying to. the other. By gaining the ballot wo- 
man would be in danger of losing the higher and more potent 
source of influence which comes of being personally removed 
from the immediate conflict. Having no ax to grind, she may 
contemplate the questions at issue with the sole view to the 
right and the justice of them, and to their effect upon the peo- 
ple as a whole. Standing thus at the helm, with so much 
power for good or ill, it becomes her most imperative duty to 
read, to study, to think, to converse, and to convince, leaving 
the political arena, as she leaves the rougher work of life and 
the battle-field, to men. j^^ ^^ Humphbbt. 



X. 

For thirty years this question has been a veritable Banquo's 

ghost in Kimsas. At church, school, and political banquets it 

has been answered in the negative ; but it will not down. Oan 

it be because — 

'* Truth is forever on the 8ca£Fold, 
And Wrong forever on the thnme" f 

If it be. Still— 

** Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.** 

Believing as I do that all forms of truth are <^His own," as 
well as that all humanity are His children, it is not surprising 
to me that this question of political equality is constantly recur- 
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ring with a broadening significance. Nor is it surprising that 
this question should find its vantage-ground in Kansas, and its 
most earnest advocates and loyal supporters in Kansas women. 
From the initial pages of her history to the present time, Kan- 
sas soil and air have always contained proper food for progress- 
ive thought and action. Her written and unwritten history 
sliows that plans have been made and deeds have been done 
by her men and women. Kansas women include, as logicians 
would say, women born in Kansas and women not bom in 
Kansas. Those not born in Kansas do not represent the con- 
servative type of the New England, Middle and Southern States, 
but rather the more aggressive and feariess ones, who dared to 
leave the old home, the old comforts, and in a measure the old 
ideas, too, in order to earn a better home and enjoy larger 
(^^portunities. They have not been disappointed. They are 
eoming into their inheritance. However fondly they remember 
the coziness and seclusion of the old environment, they would 
not for an instant exchange for it the breadth and breeziness of 
the adopted home. 

The Kansas-bom women, and the women who have come to 
their maturity under Kansas influences, would have to have the 
laws of environment reversed to account for their status, were 
they not believers in the justice of political equality for men 
and women. All of the Kansas girl's education has been such 
that the question comes to her, not, "Why should I vote!" but 
rather, " Why should n't I vote ? " The Kansas girl enters any 
of the educational institutions supported by the State, upon the 
same footing as does her brother. She receives the same credit 
for the same work, and at the close of school-life receives the 
same degree. Usually, now, she receives the same pay for the 
same work. She enjoys the same property rights as a man, 
even if she is a married woman, with the additional one that 
property may be devised to her so that she may deed it without 
consent of her husband. The custody of children belongs to 
both husband and wife. The woman votes at school elections 
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and municipal elections. She takes all this as being as much 
her natural right as it is the right of a man. The question 
very naturally and pertinently eomes to her, ^When I enjoy 
and exercise these rights, where is the reason, logic or good 
policy in refusing complete suffrage f It is not revolution, 
but evolution. It is the most natural thing in the world, after 
exercising the right of suffrage in school matters and in munici- 
pal matters, that she should look to the full suffrage as the 
next step in her political growth. 

Kansas women are intelligent, self-respecting, and dignified ; 
as genuine, whole-souled, sympathetic women as ever breathed 
a free air. They dislike, as any other self-respecting person 
would, to be classed with the lunatic, the feeble-minded, the 
idiotic, and the criminal, on election-day ; consequentiy Kansas 
women want to vote. Thus I thought the matter out when the 
question came to me. But I have known ministers and teachers 
and enthusiasts to mistake their own enthusiasm for that of 
their parishioners, pupils, and co-workers. So, fearing this might 
account somewhat for the positive answer I should give, I de- 
cided to test its correctness, for two days, by putting the ques- 
tion, **Do you want to vote? '' to the women I chanced to meet 
in their oflSces, stores, and homes. The dentist said: "Yes." 
The doctor said, in slow and measured tones : " I want to vote." 
The deputy district derk, who is also city clerk, answered : "I 
believe in its justice, and think all women who want to vote 
should be allowed to do so, and all women should want to vote 
on some questions." The woman who has for several years 
been deputy county treasurer, looked at me as wonderingly as 
if I had questioned her on her orthodoxy, and said: " Why, of 
course." Our efficient journalist, the assistant editor of one of 
our county papers, said: "I believe in its justice, and believe 
it is as surely coming as I believe anything. I cant say that 
I'm anxious to vote, but I always register, to be ready for emer- 
gendes." The wife of the president of Campbell University 
said: "Put me down as one who wants to vote." The profee- 
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8or of English and the professor of German in the same school, 
each said in a matter-of-fact and business-like way, ^^ Certainly/' 
The little woman who has made larger sales in a day than any 
other clerk in our largest mercantile establishment, said: <^ In- 
deed I do; I'm wishing for the time to come when I can." I 
asked the proprietors of a ladies' furnishing store: one said 
"Yes," unqualifiedly; the other said, "If I can vote for Presi- 
dent." The sheriff's wife gave the same answer, "If I can vote 
for President" Several of our public-school teachers gave the 
following answers : " Of course I want to vote ; I 'm not a wo- 
man with a grievance, but I might have one." " Yes, I want 
to vote." "Haven't thought much about it, but don't see why 
I should n't." " Oh, yes, I want to vote." Of two dressmakers, 
one said, "I want to vote — see no reason why I shouldn't"; 
the other — "Women ought to want to vote; they as well as 
men should be interested in good government." The wife of 
the editor of the Republican paper said : "Of course I want to 
vote; I always do vote whenever I can." I put the question 
to some school-girls, almost old enough to vote. One said, 
* Have n't thought anything about it " ; another, "No, I 'm too 
lazy to post myself"; still another, "I've decided I want to 
vote." The question was put to several other groups of women, 
where I received an affirmative answer. I think I have faith- 
fully recorded every indifferent or negative answer. The an- 
swers were made by unmarried women and married women, 
mothers of little children, and mothers of sons and daughters 
grown, and by women of all political and religious beliefs. 
These answers came from representative women of the town. 
We think, possibly exhibiting a pardonable pride, that Holton 
is a representative town in the State, and from these data it is 
not an improper conclusion to draw that Kansas women do want 

^ ^^^®- Ella W. Bbown. 
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ACROSS green meadows, in sweet morning's air, 
A maiden trips in quest of some famed flower 
Whose prestige charmed her by its fabled power ; 
Bat others greet her, radiant-hned and fair, 
And Inre her to the river. Standing there, 

Dawn grander scenes beyond. In one bright shower 
Her former treasures fall, as in that hour 
To plnck sometime yon blossoms is her prayer. 

And we, in wandering through life's fields of thought, 
In search of some rich, soul-inspiring truth, 

Find others on the way much purer grown ; 
Until by these new inspirations taught 

We start, and leave the shadowy realms of youth 
To peer with longing into the vast unknown. 

Etta Mat Bbuckhabt. 
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THE BEST SHAKSPERE DRAMA. 



THE subject seems to divide itself into two questions — What 
is the Shakspere Drama ? and then. What play is the best! 
I must answer the first satisfactorily, or I shall be thrown out of 
court by the remark that your best Shakspere drama is not ad- 
mitted among the canonical books. The last thrust at the her- 
etics which I have happened to see is in the fifteenth volume of 
the Bankside Shakspere. Mr. E. A. Calkins, a corresponding 
member of the Shakspere Society of New York, and honorary 
member of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, has written 
the introduction to Richard III, and after putting his foot on 
Dr. James Russell Lowell, he concludes the introduction with 
the following extremely orthodox confession of faith: "That 
seems to me a shallow and eccentric habit of thought which at> 
tempts to find a spurious authorship for the Shaksperian Drama. 
. . . A stage expert, if he is intelligent, is beguiled by no 
vagrant fancies, if he has artistic instincts, if he is an acute and 
honest student of the great authors whose works he produces 
with scenic array, is a better judge than a mere amateur, or 
sciolist, or theorist, of the internal evidence by which dramatic 
or any other literary authorship is established. 

"But this line of argument, or any other line of argument, to 
sustain the claims of the great authors in any language to the 
paternity of their accredited works, seems to be a labor of super- 
erogation — a useless exercise of the mental faculties. 

"I take my history — literary history and the history of States 
alike — upon trust, believing the evidence of contemporary wit- 
nesses, the infinite chapter of probabilities, the absence of dissent 
at the time from any authentic source, and the universal judg- 
ment of mankind. The record as to Shakspere was not assailed 
till two hundred and thirty-five years after his death. Then 
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it had bccB AaamL £v«cj aiti-cHuiksp«riaA arpociMft »^ iboiv 
impoaBblcv ^ tb«e wn Jii u} mm in. mipo«fi.bilijdii&. tfun fe&t aiN 
oepled be&ef of ccntorie^ ctuic Sfaakap«re wat^ die soI« aocfKw v^ 
all tbe wodbi t&flt bear his iubib& Ami 'duecv I jtaa«i ! ^ 

8«efa cfcfHlffcr credulity mt dii» mf^ygi: prcre a tiravio^ card 
is a dnne ■ mwaat . If Shafcapere vai» the iote aadior of aL :Ij<e' 
worici diat kar ids aauae . it will be aeeeanrj lar^ t to uxereite^ 
the muDbcr worn gcaavLlj acercdlied to h:m, During bii» iirV 
forty-two plaja were* pabu!§aed an^ier his^ name^ ami be aever 
denied tke fMrrnkj of ooe of dbem. Jjjerin^ w«» priBC«%t fit 
1695, witk tbe foilowia^ thie : * Tha hem^nht^rUe fr^w^ (// Z ^ 
erinoj tie eUati mm ^f Kiit^ BnttmK d^-^/^^r^f^j tie? v>ia% t^r ;. w- 
BriUm» amd JlrnxM^ imth th^eir dyt&ym.]itmr9 ; tkd B^^^^f^s wix-zru^ 
with their mceideikU mnd the de^h of Alh»jm*M*!t. Sif U» ^io^J^ 
(mi thampnfitMe, Xekriy ^nt f*>fih^ t^wrstevw 4»W cs/n^^^ hi 
W. 8^ Ltmdam. FHmied ty Thomas CWede. 15^9^5^ S^wls 
set forth, ovcneen and corrected bj W. S.^"' migbt poei^KY iu- 
dicate that Shakapere waa not the author, bat if we throw v'^v.! 
Locrine on that account, what shall we do with Z**«vV / < \v 
Loet t That entry reads as f oUowa : "^A j^leasanS i\>m.vis^ sx .-^ ' 
edy eaUed Low'm Labor Lost. Am U ifo* pr^ts^mi^ ^»^w *V. * 
Highnem this last Christmas, newly cormct^fd iind %»w^*'/^v4 W \i 
W. Shaiapere.^ It is all easy enough, however : Kni|?hl m^Vvw 
the W. 8. mean WiUiam Smithy and so lets Shaks)>oiv i>uU 

Sir John Oldoastle was printed in 1600, wi(l\ Sk ik^iMMvN^ 
name as author. Nobody else ever claimed tl^e i^tt^rnit^N, <^u^i 
Shakspere never disowned the child. It may b« wt>)l ^\uMV|:h 
to add, however, that in Henslowe's diary is tht» foUowluft ^<Ur\ ; 
"Paid for the first part of the life of Sir John OAAnk^//* , an^J \\\ 
earnest of the second part, for tbe use of tho iH>n\jmny^ \^\\ 
pounds; the money was received by Thoinna Downton to )\n,\ 
Mr. Munday, Mr. Drayton, Mr. Wilson, and lltttlmway/* Tbo 
unfortunate discovery of Henslowe'a account-book lm« tlt^prlvtnl 
tiie immortal William of the authorship of A pUy that he «it»ciiUMt< 
willing enough to accept. 
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Thomas Lard Cromwell was printed in 1618. The title-page 
says : " Jj it has been stmdry times pvblidy acted ly the Ki/ng^s 
majesty^s servants. Written hy W. 8^ It was acted in 1602 
by "the Lord Chamberlain his servants," which of course was 
Shakspere's company. As usual, Shakspere had nothing to say 
tou<^hing the authorship ; but the English critics conclude, from 
the style that it was Wentworth Smith this time who was indi- 
cated by the W. S., although German critics give Shakspere 
credit for its production. 

In 1605 was printed "7%^ London Prodigal. As it was 
played hy the King^s majesty^s servants. By William Shak- 
sperey London.'*^ Shakspere never denied the authorship of this 
play, and nobody else ever claimed it. 

In 1607 was published '^The Puritan, or the Widow of Wat- 
ling Street. Acted hy the chUd/ren of Pavles. Written iyW.S.^^ 
It was printed in the third folio, and again as Shakspere's in 
1702. As usual, Shakspere had nothing to say touching the 
authorship. 

On the 2d of May, 1608, the following entry was made in 
the Stationers^ Begister : "A book the Yorkshire Trajedy writ- 
ten by William Shakespeare." A writer in the Betrospectioe 
Beview analyzes the Yorkshire Trajedy, and comes to the fol- 
lowing conclusion : "There is no reason why Shaksj)ere should 
not have written it, any more than why he should." That set- 
tles that. 

In 1692 " The Lamentable and True Tragedy of M. Arden of 
Fevershxmi in Kent ^^wrs first published. Subsequent editions 
were printed in 1599 and 1638. No author's name was given 
till the edition of 1770, when it was assigned to William Shak- 
spere. The German critics regard the play as one of Shak- 
spere's, while most English Shaksperians seem disposed to 
reject it. 

The ''Beign of Edward IW was first printed in 1596, it 
having been entered in the Stationers'* Begister in 1696. The 
play was printed without an author's name until 1760, when 
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Capell published it as "A play thought to be by Shakspere." 
The Oermans believe it to have been written by him, while the 
English are divided on the question. 

^'^Oeorge Green'*'* was printed in 1599, and attributed to the 
immortal William. As usual, there are a great number of 
guesses with regard to the authorship. 

"J. Pleasant Comedy of Fair Em^^ was printed in 1631. It 
has been credited to Bobert Greene, Beaumont, Fletcher, and 
Shakspere, with Shakspere in the minority. The play would 
not be much of a credit to anybody. 

^^Muddorivs'*^ was first printed in 1598. The tradition is 
handed down in old catalogues that Shakspere was the author. 
^^Ths Birth of Mirlin^'* printed in 1662, says on the title-page, 
"Written by William Shakspere and William Rowley." 
' The ^^ Merry Devil of Edmonto^'*^ was printed in 1608 as 
having been written by T. B. This play has been published as 
Shakspere's, and also as Drayton's. 

To these must be added Pericles^ The Two Noble Kins- 
mefhy Lovers Labowra Won^ and the Arradgmnent of Paris. 
This makes eighteen of Shakspere's plays, according to the rul- 
ing of Mr. Calkins of the New York Shakspere Society, which 
Messrs. Heming and Condell deprive us of at one fell swoop, in 
the publication of the first folio in 1628. As it is supposed that 
Mr. Calkins still sticks to all these, it will be noticed that he 
has about fifty per cent, more Shakspere than anybody else. 
As for the "Sweet Swan of Avon," he never claimed to have 
written any plays, and he never denied the paternity of any. 
He fathered all that came along, and "no questions asked." 

Heming and Condell not only took the liberty of throwing 
out these eighteen plays, but they added ten others that nobody 
had ever seen or heard of, although Shakspere had then been 
dead for seven years. These are the three parts of Henry "FZ, 
ffenry VIII^ CoriolanuSj Juldus Codsar^ Othdlo^ AU ^s Well that 
Ends WeU^ and Timon of Athens, Heming and Condell's 
work in selecting and publishing the thirty-six plays of the first 
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folio as the gennine work of Shakspere has not always been 
accepted. The spirit of criticism has been almost as busj with 
Shakspere as it has with the New Testament Mr. James Sped- 
ding, in 1850, in the OenUenum^B Magazine^ stated that he did 
not believe Shakspere had written all, or in fact the most, of 
King Henry VIII. Abbott (Shakspere Grammar, p. 331) sup- 
ports this view" by a metrical test. Spedding's division, gener- 
ally adopted, gives to Shakspere Act I, Scenes 1 and 2 ; Act II, 
Scenes 3 and 4 ; Act III, Scene 2 down to line 230 ; and Act Y, 
Scene 1. I suppose if almost anybody were asked to quote 
anything from King Henry VIII, they would repeat : 

**And^when I am forgotten, as I shaU be; 
And sleep in doll cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more most be heard of — say, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master miss'd it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me." 

This is thrown out. The critics say this is spurious coin. 
Judges of diction and style pronounce this the work of Fletcher 
and not Shakspere. 

The three parts of Emg Henry "FZare divided up between 
Shakspere, Oreene, Peele, and Marlowe. A few of the best 
lines are picked out for the Swan, and the remainder are appor- 
tioned out among the other fellows. Titus Androntcua is worse 
yet. Later critics throw the play out entirely, although Heming 
and Condell passed it as one of the genuine plays. 

Pericles was rejected by the editors of the folio, although it 
had been repeatedly printed as Shakspere^s during his life, and 
was kept on the boards at the Bankside for years. 

Appleton Morgan, president of the New York Shakspere 
Society, is the only man I know of who regards the play as en- 
tirely the work of Shakspere. 

Timon of Athens was printed in the folio, and had never been 
printed or heard of before. The critics reject the most of it, 
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notwithstanding Heming and Condell knew all abont Shakspere 
and his plajs. 

Bnt I am of the opinion that my Shakspere wrote it In 
1623 he would have spoken these words from the bottom of 
his heart: 

Who bad the world as 1117 oonftetionary ; 

The mouths, the tongoee, the eyes, and hearts of men 

At duty, more than I eoold frame employment ; 

That nomberlesB npon me stock, as leaves 

Do on the oak, have with one winter^ bmsh 

Fell from their booc^ and left me <q;>en, bare 

For every storm that blows." 

James Eassell Lowell said : <<An examination of Richard III 
plainly indicates that it is a play which Shakspere adapted to 
the stage, making additions sometimes longer and sometimes 
shorter ; and toward the end he either rather grew wearj of his 
work or was pressed for time, and left the older author, whoever 
ke was, pretty much to himself." The Taming of the Shrew is 
said to have been written by three different persons. 

It is useless to pursue this further. I do not know of a 
single play that is regarded as the pure and undefiled text of 
Shakspere. Everybody decides for himself what he will receive 
and what he will reject. He is never sure that he is not floun- 
dering around in the apocrypha, and is never right positive that 
he has got hold of the passage which is given by inspiration 
and is profitable. 

The mystery has been from the beginning. The opaque 
cloud that hangs over the man Shakspere — the fact that but 
little is known of him, and the other fact that what little is 
known of him argues against the possibility of his having writ- 
ten the plays, but deepens the mystery. While the Shaksperi- 
ans are picking out passages here and there to fit their man, 
throwing out first editions of plays because they come too soon 
for Shakspere, and supposing English translations of foreign 
works to help out his want of a knowledge of the ancient and 
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foreign langnages, the Baconians go the whole hog and main- 
tain that he never wrote anything, and never could have written 
anything. 

As a working hypothesis, they assume that Francis Bacon 
was the author of those passages of dramatic literature of the 
Elizabethan age which are recognized as Shaksperian. They 
clothe the phantpm author with flesh and blood. They know 
all about his descent. They know his school, and what he 
studied there. They know all about his after-life. They have 
his letters by the hundred, written by his own hand. They 
have his philosophical and political works, and his work on 
natural history. His first publication is a treatise on human 
nature. , On the supposition that Francis Bacon wrote the plays, 
it seems to me that we are able to get a better interpretation of 
them than if we regard them as an anonymous work. Let us 
take Measure for Measv/re^ Mouthy and JB^mg Lewr^ in illus- 
tration. 

Measure for Measure was first acted in 1604, before the court 

of England. The Duke turns over the government to Angelo 

with this commission : 

**Nor need yoa, on mine honor, have to do 
With any scruple ; your scope is as mine own, 
So to enforce or qualify the laws 
As to your soul seems good." 

The Duke conceals himself in a monastery, and gives his rea- 
sons for turning over the government to Angelo in the following 

words: 

'* We have strict statutes and most biting laws. 
The needful bits and curbs to headstrong steeds. 
Which for this fourteen years we have let sleep, 
Bren like an o'ergrown lion in a oave, 
That goes not out to prey." 

From 1693 up to the time of his death Bacon had at inter- 
vals been making efforts to secure a revision of the laws of 
England. In the De Augmentis he says: ^^For since an ex- 
press statute is not regularly abolished by disuse, it eomes to 
pass that through this contempt for obsolete laws the authority 
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of tbe rest is somewhat impaired. And from this ensues a tor- 
ment like that of Mazentius, whereby the living laws are stifled 
in the embraces of the dead. For though it has been well said 
that no one should be wiser than the laws, yet this must be 
understood of waking and not of sleeping laws." Measure for 
Measure is an argument in favor of the repeal of obsolete laws. 
In Macbeth we have a representation of man in his relation 
to the state. It treats of temporal interests, of peace and pros- 
perity, and of treason and its results. In Macbeth personally 
we have the typical soldier, where the "pauser reason" is over- 
whelmed by the force of the will. In Hamlet the reasoning 
habit is developed until the will has lost all force, and Hamlet 
stands as helpless as a child in the presence of a task imposed 
upon him by a mandate from the other world. We can almost 
imagine that Macbeth was thinking of Hamlet when he said : 
** Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives.*' 

Macbeth was a feudal chieftain and a great soldier, doing val- 
iant deeds in the cause of his country and his king, till the witches 
met him on the blasted heath. The weird sisters are not re- 
garded as witches in the usual sense of the word, nor are they 
Middleton's witches. The Shaksperians regard them as a cre- 
ation of Shakspere. It seems to me that Bacon describes them 
in De Augmentis^ where he gives an example of philosophy ac- 
cording to the ancient parables in politics. {0/ war according 
to the story of I^erseus.) I quote : " But Perseus, however fur- 
nished in forces and courage, has still need of one thing more 
of the greatest possible importance before he commences the 
campaign ; he must turn aside to the Graese. Now the Qraese 
are treasons which are the sisters of war, though not indeed own 
sisters, but as it were of less noble birth. For wars are noble 
and generous, treasons degenerate and base. They are por- 
trayed appropriately as being gray-headed from their birth, and 
like old women by reason of the perpetual cares and anxieties 
attending traitors." (Works [Boston], Vol. XIII, p. 104, Vol. 
Vm, p. 462.) 

II-No.8-4 
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I think that the hand of Bacon is as plainly seen in this play 

as it is in any other. I will give one or two examples. Lady 

Macbeth says:. "Was the hope drank wherein yon dressed 

yourself, and wakes it now to look so pale and green at what it 

did so freely ? " Here the lady says hope was asleep, and that 

the sleep was a dmnken stupor. In the Wmter^s Tale Camiilo 

tries to dissuade Florizel from a sea voyage, and says he will offer 

him — 

**A cause more promising 
Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpathed waters, undreamed shores most certain 
To miseries enough ; no hope to help you 
But as you shake off one to take another." 

The commentators make shake off refer to 7nt8ertes in the previ- 
ous sentence. I suppose they spoil the grammar because they 
are unable to see how anybody could talk about shaking off 
hope. Bacon explains it like this : "The effect of hope on the 
mind of man is very like the working of some soporific drugs, 
which not only induce sleep but fill it with joyous and pleasing 
dreams." If Lady Macbeth had read Bacon it is no wonder she 
said, "'Was the hope drunk wherein you dressed yourself? " 

Bacon was trying Somerset for poisoning Overbury. Refer- 
ring to the poisoning he says : "It is an offense, my lord, that 
hath the two spurs of offending — spes pet;ficiendi and spea ce- 
landi^ the hope of finishing and the hope of concealing." These 
are the two incentives to commit crime, Bacon says. Macbeth 
thought of committing a crime — we will see what he says: 

** If it were done, when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly : if the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here. 
But here, upon this bank and shoal of time — 
We'd jump the life to come — But, in these cases. 
We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor : this even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison'd chalice 
To our own lips." 
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It is evident that Macbetli thought he lacked the first spur of 

offending, spea perficiendi^ the hope of doing a complete job. 

We shall now see what he thinks of the second spar, being ypea ^ 

cdandiy or th^ hope of concealing the crime. He goes on : 

•« He '8 here in double trust : 
First, M I am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host^ 
Who should against his murderer shut the do(«, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
80 clear in his great office, that his virtues 
WiU plead like angels, trumpet-tongued, agahist 
The deep damnation of his taking-off : 
And pity, like a naked new-bom babe. 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubim hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind — I have nq spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Yaultlng ambition, which o^er-leaps itself, 
And falls on the other." 

When Macbeth discovers that there is no possibility of conceal- 
ing the crime, he concludes that he has no spur of offending 
but ^^ vaulting ambition, which o'er-leaps itself" and fails of its 
purpose. 

Lear was written about 1603, the date of the death of Eliza- 
beth. Bacon was a member of Parliament, and had been for 
ten years or more. In 1693 the Lords sent down to the House 
of Commons a demand that the Commons should approve a 
bill making an appropriation for the support of the government. 
The appropriation was all right, so far as I know, and no voice 
was raised against it until Bacon entered his protest This 
"suppliant courtier," this "meanest of mankind," arose in his 
place and said it was the privilege of the Commons to appro- 
priate money for the support of the government It was the 
first announcement, so far as I know, of the proposition that 
the English people should hold the purse-strings of the English 
nation. It was a disastrous speech for Bacon. Elizabeth re- 
fused to see him, and during her life his hope of promotion was 
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gone. It seems to me that King Lear is an attack on the divine 
right of kings. The wonder is that the house of Stuart allowed 
a king to be dethroned and uncrowned in the midst of the 
rabble that attended the theater at that time. Elizabeth sup- 
pressed a scene in Richard II where a king is deposed. Here 
is one of Lear's speeches : 

They flattered me like a dog ; and told me, I had white hairs in my beard, 
ere the black ones were there. To say ay^ and no, to everything that I said !~ 
Ay and no too was no good dwimty. When the rain came to wet me once, and 
the wind to make me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bid- 
ding, — there I foand 'em, there I smelt 'em out. Qo to, they are not men o' 
their words : they told me I was everything : t is a lie. I am not ague-proof. 

Gloiter. The trick of that voice I do well remember: 
Is 't not the King f 

Lear. Ay, every inch a king : 
When I do stare, see, how the subject quakes. 

Here is a description of his crown : 

** Crown'd with rank fumlter and furrow-weeds. 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, ouckoo-flowers. 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com." 

The following is strange doctrine to be preached in the age 

of the Tudors or the Stuarts : 

Lear, Thou hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar ? 
Ghiter. Ay, sir. 

Zear. And the creature run from the cur? There thou mightst behold the 
great image of authority : A dog 's obeyed in office. 

• •...*.•• 

Through tatter'd clothes great vices do appear ; 
Bobes, and furr'd gowns, hide all. Plate sin with gold. 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw does pierce it 

It is clear that Lear is dissatisfied with the courts of England. 

So he proposes to organize a court of his own. 

Lear, It shaU be done ; I vrill arraign them straight:— 
Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer ; — [to Tom o' Bedlam,l 
Thou, sapient sir, sit here. — [To the fool] 
I '11 see their trial first: Bring in their evidence. 
Thou robed man of justice, take thy place; [to Tom o' Bedlam,} 
And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity [to the fool] 
Bench by his side : Tou are o^ the oommission, 
Sii yaa too [to Emt], 
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Lear had a warm side for the people, too. Edgar and the 

fool were trying to get the king into the hovel and out of the 

storm. As the others were going in, Lear says : 

**I 'U pray, and then III sleep. 
Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er yon are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall yoor houseless heads and unfed sides. 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta'en 
Too little care of Uiis ! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou mayst shake the superfluz to them, 
And show the heavens more just" 

For the range and loftiness of its ideas, the power of its lan- 
guage, and the irresistible directness of its emotional appeal, I 
regard Lea/r as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of the 
plays, though I do not like it the best. 

H. L. MooBB. 



TO MY AMBITION. 



AMBITION, be thou not my steed to fling 
Me in the howling storm of wind and hail 
To battle elements of flimsy mail 
And flimsier body, — riding like a king 
Because I cannot see the subtle thing 

That mocks me with its hollowness^ — to fail 
At last, because I cannot tell the trail 
Through space, whereby I may escape Death's sting. 

But be the mark to which I bend my strength, 
Set high amid the scintillating stars. 
Where only bond of earth my coming bars ; 
And let the measure of the journey's length 
Be set by thy bright glory and the hope 
That caused me from my darkened cave to grope. 

Carl Bbann. 
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TENNYSON. 



THE sweetest singer of his time has joined 
The choir invisible. His name, in life 
Long since immortal, now, in death recrowned, 
Will statelier grow, and ever cherished be 
By all who come to drink from out "the well 
Of English undefiled." 

The voice of Art 
And Nature's every anthem blended in 
His verse ; and everywhere the lowly and 
The high-born — matron, man and maid alike — 
AttuTied their harps to its rare melody. 
He knew the language of the human heart — 
Its voiceless harmonies, its tend'rest chords 
He played upon with gentle touch, until 
The Boul ecstatic was with music and 
With song — ui>lifted high on rhythmic wings, 
To realms of fond delight, yet chaste withal, 
And placid as the master's laureled self. 

Thomas William Hbatley. 
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THE KANSAS LEGISLATUKE OF 1868. 



THE Le^slature of 1868 met in the bnilding known as ^^ State 
Bow," Bitnated on the west side of Kansas avenne between 
Fourth and Fifth streets, in the city of Topeka, January 14th of 
that year. The bnilding had been constructed in 1863, on lots 
numbered 131, 133, 135, and 137, on Kansas avenue, by Wil- 
son L. Oordon, Guilford O. Gage, Theodore Mills, and Loring 
Famsworth, citi^ns of Topeka, under a lease made between 
the State and these parties for a term of ten years, for the use 
and occupancy of the legislative, executive and judicial depart- 
ments of the State ; and for the use of this property the State 
agreed to pay its landlords the yearly rent of fifteen hundred 
dollars, payable annually, and the taxes which might yearly be 
imposed by law on the property during the term of this lease. 
This building was a low, two-story stone building, with a brick 
front, extending along the avenue one hundred feet, running 
back from the street about sixty feet ; and it stood on the lots 
where the Topeka Legislature met July 4, 1856, and was dis- 
persed by Col. Edwin V. Sumner, of the United States Army, 
in pursuance of an order issued by Governor Wilson Shannon 
to disperse the Legislature — peaceably if he could, but forcibly 
if necessary. 

The Senate chamber was on the second floor of the State 
Bow bnilding, between the hall of the House of Bepresentatives 
and the executive office, and was reached by a flight of steep, 
narrow stairs leading from the street to the Senate and Govern- 
or's office. From the landing at the top of the stairs a door to 
the left opened into the Senate chamber, and a door to the 
right into the executive office. The passage of the stairs was 
dark and the steps narrow, and the platform or landing at the 
upper end of the stairs was inconveniently small. On one 
occasion a young woman, wife of Thomas J. Anderson, the 
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AdjntaDt GeDeral, missed the landing and fell from the top of 
the stairs to the street. The Senate chamber was about 25 by 
60 feet, with a low ceiling, and the only light or ventilation 
afforded was by means of two windows opening out on the 
street and windows in the west end. The President's desk was 
at the east end of the chamber, next to the street, between the 
two windows ; a railing running across the chamber separated 
the Senators and oflScers from the public; two large "ten-plate 
iron " stoves standing in the lobby afforded heat for this room, 
and the fuel used was cord-wood cut into appropriate lengths, 
an abundant supply of which was kept stacked up against the 
wall, near the stoves. 

The ingress and egress to and from the hall of the House of 
Bepresentatives were by a flight of open, rickety stairs fastened 
or attached to the outside of the south wall of the building by 
means of rough timbers and rods of iron, and from the landing 
or platform of these rustic stairs the people's representatives and 
the public entered the lower house of the State Legislature. The 
floor of the House of Bepresentatives was rough and uneven ; 
the windows were loose and badly fitted in their places — so 
much so tliat the rattling of the window-sashes or frames gave 
warning notes when the winter storms whistled about the build- 
ing. The roof of the building was covered with materials com- 
posed of heavy paper, tar, and gravel ; and when rain-storms 
prevailed or the snow melted, the water percolated through the 
roof in various portions of the building. Within the room 
large iron stoves furnished the heat afforded for the comfort 
and convenience of the members and officers, and a railing 
made from rough lumber two inches by four separated tlie 
members of the House from the lobby The Speaker's desk 
was perched up against the north wall of the House of Bepre- 
sentatives, similar to the sacred desk in a Scotch Covenanter 
church. The walls of the building were cheaply and lightly 
built with rubble stone and soft brick, and when the Legislature 
met that winter some of the members were concerned about its 
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safety; and on motion of Hon. Joel K. Goodin, of Douglas 
€oanty, Capt. John G. Haskell, of Lawrence, then State Archi- 
tect, was requested to examine the building and furnish the 
Legislature his professional opinion as to its safety. Captain 
Haskell, after he had made his examination of the building, re- 
ported that it was reasonably safe for the members of the Leg- 
islature to occupy. This settled all doubt as to the question, 
and the Legislature proceeded to the transaction of its business. 

The Governor and Adjutant General occupied the three 
rooms on the second floor of the temporary capitol, north of the 
Senate chamber, and these rooms were reached from the street 
by the small flight of stairs that led to the Senate. The build- 
ing was only one hundred by sixty feet, and the Senate cham- 
ber, the hall of the House of Representatives, and the executive 
oflBce, with the Adjutant General's office, all being on the same 
floor, the space allotted to the Governor, the Adjutant General 
and clerks was necessarily limited. 

The first floor of the State Row or temporary capitol was 
occupied by the Supreme Court, the Secretary, Treasurer, Au- 
ditor of State, Attorney General, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and the clerks employed by the various departments 
of the State. The little State library, consisting of a few hun- 
dred text-books, reports, and miscellaneous publications, was 
kept in the consultation -room of the judges of the Supreme 
Court Theodore B. Mills, chief clerk in the State Treasurer's 
office, in addition to his duties as clerk was engaged in teaching 
a small class of boys book-keeping and telegraphy ; and a fine, 
old-style gentleman by the name of Charles Clarkson was chief 
clerk in the Secretary of State's office. He devoted his leisure 
time to entertaining strangers with stories of early Territorial 
days and purchasing State warrants for seventy-five cents on 
the dollar — this being the best price such paper would sell for 
in those days. 

Here in this building the Governor and officers of the various 
State departments, the Legislature and the Supreme Court, per- 
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formed their duties ; here were deposited the arcbiveB of the 
State, and here were kept the muniments and symbote of the 
States's anthority, power, and sovereignty. 

Immediately north of the State Row or temporary capitol, 
and adjoining the room occupied by the Adjutant General, John 
Byan, a good-natured but thrifty Irishman, owned and main- 
tained a saloon or dramshop for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic. This frontier saloon was equipped, according to the custom 
of those tin>es, with the usual bar, tables, and chairs ; and the 
room was warmed in cold weather by a large, square box-stove, 
fed, as occasion required, with hickory or oak wood brought in 
by the settlers living on the heavy timber land on the north 
side of the Kansas river. The proprietor kept a tank of hot 
water on the stove during cold weather for the purpose of mak- 
ing for his customers "Tom and Jerry," or "whisky slings"; 
and during warm weather the stove was removed, and lager 
beer on Kansas river ice was supplied to the thirsty and weary. 

There stood near by, on the northeast corner of Kansas ave- 
nue and Fifth street, where the United States court-house and 
post-office now stands, the Topeka House, built in 1856 by Rev. 
Walter OaUey, a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church,, 
and it was one among the first public houses erected in Topeka. 
This hotel had been cheaply and hastily constructed of cotton- 
wood lumber, before there was a railroad within two hundred 
miles of Topeka. The lumber used for siding and floors was 
warped and sprung, and the rooms were small and inconven- 
ient. There were only two other hotels of any pretensions in 
those days in town. One of these was the Capital House, 
owned and kept by John Wilson, on the south side of Sixth 
avenue, between Kansas avenue and Jackson street. This 
house was formerly known as the Chase House, in Territorial 
times,, and had been the scene of many political plots and con- 
spiracies in Territorial days. The building was constructed 
soon after the town was settled, and, as was the case with all 
buildings erected in early times, it was a rude and inartistically 
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built strnctizre. Mr. Wilson had made some improvements on 
the building in 1864, but he was compelled then to pay for 
lumber at the rate pf one hundred dollars for each thousand 
feet purchased at Leavenworth and delivered at Topeka, and 
he had no means to make these improvements except as he 
made his money by entertaining poor immigrants. The build- 
ing consisted of several additions built at different times, and 
the floors of parts of the house were one or two feet higher 
than those in other portions. The Capital House was the head- 
quarters for the various stage lines running in those early days 
from Topeka to various points' remote from railroad service. 
The Union Pacific Railroad, Eastern Division, had been com- 
pleted from the mouth of the Kansas river to Topeka, January 1, 
1866, and in January, 1868, it was completed to Hays City, in 
Ellis county, a distance of 220 miles west of Topeka. This 
was the principal railroad in the State. Stage-coaches were 
in operation from Topeka via Council Grove, in Morris county, 
thence to Santa F^, New Mexico ; to Burlingame, Osage county, 
thence to Emporia, Lyon county, and the lower Arkansas valley ; 
to Alma, in Wabaunsee county ; to Holton, in Jackson county, 
and thence to Nebraska ; and to Yalley Falls, Jefferson county. 
These various lines started on their journeys each morning from 
the Capital House for their destinations, freighted with the 
United States mail, and passengers. 

The other public hotel was the Gordon House, owned and 
kept by John Copeland Gordon, on or near the northwest cor- 
ner of Fourth street and Kansas avenue. The Gordon was 
' built in Territorial days by its proprietor, and was probably the 
best-kept hotel in the toMrn. But it had been built under the 
same adverse conditions as the Topeka and the Capital House. 
The sides and the rear wall were built of rubble stone, and the 
front of soft brick« The rooms of this house, like the others, 
were small and inconvenient. Though these hotels were ex- 
tremely rude and uninviting, the landlords were generous and 
hospitable men, and afforded the best accommodations to the 
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public which the environmeDts would permit. Gordon, after 
many years, sold the Gordon Hotel, and built and keeps the fine 
f our-storj structure known as the Copeland Hotel, on the south- 
east corner of Ninth street and Kansas avenue, near the present 
State House. 

These hotels furnished the principal accommodations for the 
Legislature of 1868. 

But near by the seat of goyemment, on the northwest comer 
of Fifth street and Kansas avenue, there was established a well- 
equipped saloon, known as the ^^ Senate Saloon." This estab- 
lishment was owned and managed by the Young brothers. 
These young men were experts in the arts of their vocation. 
The building where the " Senate Saloon " was kept was a two- 
story brick building, and a more imposing structure- than that 
occupied by the State. The building was divided into a num- 
ber of well fitted and furnished rooms for the accommodation 
of its friends and patrons. The public bar was neatly fitted up 
with furniture, lights, mirrors, and various rude works of art; 
the sideboard was amply furnished with all the various wares 
which the market afforded ; and the private parlors and rooms 
were fnmidhed with furniture, devices, cards and tokens used 
by the sporting fraternity. This temple of Bacchus had among 
its patrons many members of the Legislature. The people of 
the State had endured the hardships common to pioneer life 
and the horrors of a border war. They loved the institutions 
of the church and public schools that they had enjoyed at their 
homes in the old States in their childhood or younger days ; 
but the conscience of society in the young commonwealth re- 
specting the wrongs which it suffered from the saloon was 
slumbering, and had not been awakened or quickened. They 
had not yet learned in their new homes that the State owed the 
duty to society to protect the weak and unfortunate against the 
temptation and vice of the saloon, and that wives and children 
had claims on the husband and father which the State by its 
strong arm should protect and secure to them ; that the strength. 
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indnstry and toil of the husband and father, and the fruits 
thereof, by the laws of nature and humanity belong to the wife 
and child, for their support, maintenance, and education ; and 
that it is the highest duty of organized society to see that 
these laws are observed and respected by all the citizens of 
the commonwealth. So it was that the Senate Saloon, with ita 
elegant appointments for the convenience and comfort of all, 
furnished rendezvous for many of these embryo statesmen to 
while away their leisure hours and mingle with kindred spirits, 
drowning their sorrows and celebrating their triumphs. 

There are multitudes of men in every walk of life who by 
their actions and conduct lead to the conclusion that there is 
no place or employment where they are so much at home or so 
happy as about a well-appointed saloon. There such persons 
waste their precious hours ; neglect the business of life and the 
duty they owe to wife and children ; engage in shaking dice, 
playing pool or cards, and fill their epidermis with an enemy 
that respects no flag of truce and exchanges no prisoners. The 
saloon or dramshop and its environments stupefy the moral and 
manly convictions of its votaries, and destroy the affection 
of the husband for the wife and children and that self-respect 
so essential to enable men to discharge their duty to society, 
and especially to the family, the foundation of our civilization 
and social fabric. The slave of strong drink sooner or later 
loses his affection for his home and family; by degrees he 
neglects his wife and children ; their wants and needs become 
familiar to him ; familiarity with these conditions induces indif- 
ference and then contempt for what seems to the victim mis- 
fortune or misadventure. If the unfortunate victim, in a fit of 
delirium or perversity, drives his wife and family into the street 
and storm, or his children are deprived of an education for the 
want of clothes necessary to attend the public schools, or they 
are deprived of the necessary fuel to warm their shivering 
bodies, or comfortable beds for sleep and repose, or the chil- 
dren are compelled to work in factories, or at other pursuits or 
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employment unfitted to their age and strength, in order to se- 
cure the necessary food to sustain life, the slave of strong drink 
attributes these conditions to the disorders of society or the 
conflict between capital and labor. 

In those times the saloon or dramshop was considered the 
one essential place for holding caucuses by all political parties ; 
the politician could here meet pore political strikers and bosses 
than elsewhere, and their followers were regarded as essential 
factors for political success. The saloon-keeper was conscious 
that he and his retainers were the most important factors in 
political matters ; for the knight of the white apron met more 
people and possessed better opportunities for creating and crys- 
tallizing public sentiment for his candidates than any other per- 
son in the neighborhood. The mayor and councilmen of the 
city, the sheriflf of the county and the members of the Legis- 
lature found it to their interest to be in accord with these agen- 
cies in all political matters. The subject of high or low license 
for the saloon or dramshop was an important question before 
the Legislature of 1868. The members of the Legislature from 
the farming or rural districts were opposed to municipal authori- 
ties granting license to sell intoxicating liquors unless there was 
first presented to the board of county commissioners a petition 
signed by a majority of all the inhabitants over twenty-one 
years of age, male and female, of the township or city in which 
the saloon was to be established. The representatives of the 
city districts favored provisions of law authorizing the mayor 
and council to grant license to saloon-keepers in the cities with- 
out a petition signed by anyone except the proposed saloon- 
keeper. The members of the Legislature friendly to the saloon 
found the Senate Saloon a convenient place to meet and con- 
sider the best means of securing legislation on the subject, 
satisfactory to the keeper of dramshops or saloons. The 
saloon-keeper then, as now, contended . that his business was 
lawful, especially when he had a license issued by authority 
of law. He is willing to pay something for monopoly in his 
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basiness — not a large Bum, to be snre, but just enongh of 
money to keep out of the business other competitors. But 
when he. pays for the privilege of vending intoxicating liquor, 
he insists on the police force being employed by the city for his 
protection, and that these officers of the law shall be appointed 
from among his friends, so he may be protected in his lawful 
business ; and he demands that the police shall not be composed 
of persons who might become officious about his premises, 
should anything occur that would not be authorized by law, or 
should he exceed the bounds of public morals or a sense of 
public justice. He reasons that when the government authorizes 
his traffic and he pays for his monopoly, that his business, there- 
fore, is legitimate, and that he is entitled to the protection of 
the officers of the law. 

The Legislature compromised the dramshop controversy by 
providing that before ^^a dramshop license, tavern license or 
grocery license " should be granted to any person applying for 
the same, such person so applying for a township license should 
present to the county commissioners a petition or recommenda- 
tion signed by a majority of the residents of the township of 
twenty-one years of age and over, both male and female, in 
which such dramshop, tavern or grocery was to be kept. The 
words "dramshop," "tavern," and "grocery," used in this act 
of the Legislature, were synonymous, and when interpreted by 
the legal rules of construction meant saloon. The act provided, 
however, that the corporate authorities of cities of the first and 
second class might by ordinance dispense with the petition 
mentioned in the act. The municipal authorities were author- 
ized to collect for each license granted to the saloon-keeper not 
less than one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars for 
every period of twelve months. This statute remained in force 
unchanged until the amendment to the constitution prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, except for 
medical, scientific and mechanical purposes, was adopted by the 
people of the State, November 2, 1880. 
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Tlie east wing of the new State Capitol was so far completed 
in December, 1869, that the executive and judiciary depart- 
ments of the State removed from the old State Row to the new 
State Capitol, and the Legislature met in this building on the 
following January. The building and its conveniences were so 
much superior to the old apartments formerly occupied by the 
State, the wants of the State being then limited, there did not 
seem to be any need for building either the west wing or the 
center building of the capitol in the near future. At this time 
the public service did not require much room for the various 
departments of State, libraries, and museums. The Legislature 
of 1870 made the first substantial appropriation for a State 
library. Among the members of the Legislature \yho rendered 
valuable service for the library were Senators Broadhead of 
Mound City, Carpenter of Erie, Cobb of Wyandotte, Leamard 
of Lawrence, Murdock of Burlingame, Prescott of Salina, 
Tucker of Eureka, and Voss of Fort Scott; and Represent- 
atives Burris of Olathe, Edwards of Ellsworth, Lindsay of 
Gamett, Hudson of Fredonia, Pierce of Ottawa, Sherry of 
Leavenworth, Snoddy of Mound City, Stotler of Emporia, 
Webb of Fort Scott, Wilson of Washington, and Wright of 
Junction City. And from this wise and generous measure has 
come to the commonwealth a State library that honors the in- 
telligence and enterprise of the people of the State. While it 
must be confessed that on one or two occasions since the Legis- 
lature has failed of its duty towards this library, the pride of 
every citizen of the State, the general policy adopted in 1870 
has been followed toward the great public institution. 

When the Legislature of 1868 met, Samuel J. Crawford was 
Governor; Nehemiah Green, Lieutenant Governor; R A. 
Barker, Secretary of State; Martin Anderson, State Treasurer; 
J. R. Swallow, State Auditor; Rev. Peter McVicar, D.D., Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction ; George H. Hoyt, Attorney 
General ; J. B. McAfee, Adjutant General ; and Ward BurUn- 
game, private secretary to the Governor. Samuel A. Kingman 
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was Chief Jastice ; L. D. Bailey and Jacob Safford, Associate 
Jastioes of the Supreme Court; Andrew Stark, Clerk; and 
Elliot V. Banks, Reporter. Nehemiah Green, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, by virtue of his oflSce was President of the Senate ; John 
W. Scott, President pro tempore; E. C. Manning, Secretary ; 
and David L. Payne, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

The House of Bepresentatives was organized by the elec- 
tion of George W. Smith, Speaker ; James D. Snoddy, Speaker 
pro tempore; John T. Morton, Chief Clerk ; and H, H. Sawyer, 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

James M. Harvey, ^afterwards Governor and United States 
Senator ; George Graham, since State Treasurer ; P. P. Elder, 
lieutenant Governor and Speaker of the House of Bepresenta- 
i>es ; Benjamin F. Simpson, U. S. Marshal for the District of 
Kansas and Commissioner of the Supreme Court ; and George 
W. Veale, were among the members of the Senate. Samuel D. 
Lecompte, the first Chief Justice of the Territory of Kansas ; 
Preston B. Plumb, three times afterwards elected U. S. Senator ; 
GJeorge W. Glick, since elected Governor ; D. W. Finney, Lieu- 
tenant Governor ; Harrison Kelley, Member of Congress ; W. 
H. Small wood. Secretary of State; CoL Charles R. Jennison, 
Chief of the Jayhawkers;* John B. Johnson, Judge of the 
Shawnee Circuit Court; and James D. Snoddy, were among 
the members of the House of Representatives who afterwards 
became marked men in the State and Nation. 

The legislative, executive and judicial departments of the 
State Government were occupied by bright, strong young men 
who had abundant faith in the future of the State and its people, 
and they were anxious to contribute their labors and best efforts 
for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the State and 
associating their names with the history of the commonwealth. 
Governor Crawford had gallantly served the country during 
the war for the preservation of the Union, and had distin- 
guished himself by his bravery and soldierly qualities at Wil- 

« Wilder*! Annali, ediUon 1886, page 133. 
II— No. 8— 6 
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son's Creek, Mine Creek, and many other battle-fields. Ha 
was only thirty-two years of age; and Lieutenant-Governor 
Green, whose health had been sacrificed in the Union army, 
was thirty years old. 

The members of the Senate and House of BepresentatiTes 
had come to the young commonwealth from nearly every State 
in the Union, with their minds impressed by the policy, usages 
and traditions of the States of their nativity, and in this sense 
were citizens of the world. But most of them had been in the 
Union army, and the crucible of war had prepared them for 
the work of unifying a policy and code of laws for the State 
which experience and time have proven to be .wise and jsalntary. 

John Guthseb. 



( Copyright secured by John Guthrie. AU right* reserved^ ) 
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E. W. HOWE^S "ANTE-MOKTEM STATEMENT,^ 



THE rapid development of the English novel within a few 
years gone by suggests the necessity of revising our old 
classification, or expanding our old terms, so as to take in what 
seems to us a distinct species just now in the ascendant in the 
literary world. 

The novel, M. Taine thinks, is almost the original product 
of the English mind, and the novel of manners so exclusively 
English as to be incapable of transplanting to French soil. 
The reason assigned is, that the English are over-moral in their 
literary sensitivity. In all their work, even the highest, the 
moral must have the supreme place, albeit at the sacrifice of 
what the Frenchman regards the inviolable canon of all just 
criticism, "art for art's sake." 

All novels are either artistic or didactic ; that is, have either 
an sesthetic or a moral purpose. Outside of romance, all story- 
teUing proper falls into one or other of these classes — the story 
will be told for the beauty that is in it, bringing this out in all 
such subtle ways as the subtle thing will admit of ; or the story 
is originated and planned and wrought out with prime reference 
to some moral lesson, imaginary or real, which is in this way to 
take the reader's attention by storm. Artistic and didactic — 
how easy the inference, especially in the mind of the French 
critic, that what is didactic cannot be sesthetic, and that there- 
fore the moral novel of the English is a kind of literary found- 
ling which can never attain to a legitimate place in the domain 
of art. 

And so M. Taine, in this temper, laughs at the wonderful 
novels of Dickens. They are, as we know, all made with a 
moral aim. "Nicholas Nickleby," "Martin Ohuzzlewit," "Dom- 
bey and Son,'' "David Oopperfield," "Hard Times" — a great 
moral overrides them all. He represents the English as laying 
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their literary embargo in this way: "Be moral. All your 
novels must be such as may be read by young girls. . . . 
We believe in family life, and we would not have literature 
paint the passions which attack the family life.'' Contrasting 
these novels, and indeed the whole English brood, with the 
amatory ravings of George Sand and the unchecked riot of the 
passions in Balzac, the French critic finds high art in these,, 
while on those he lavishes a profusion of condemnatory praise. 
They are wonderful, but wonderful as the exuberant excres- 
cences of the untrained, excessively moral English mind ; won- 
derful in other qualities than those which realize the universally 
acknowledged aim of high literary art. 

But now we must note that in the intervening years since 
these French strictures first fell upon English ears, the English 
novel of manners has undergone essential modifications, and 
has taken on a shape so thoroughly new and strange that we 
find it diflScult to set our minds in instantaneous harmony with 
its methods and aims. We seem to be walking in unfamiliar 
paths, and sometimes we fear gi*eatly that we are treading on 
forbidden ground. Let us see if we can di*aw out clearly the 
elements of this new compound, .this new phase of novel-writing 
which makes headway with difficulty against the strong moral 
censorship of the English mind. 

Mr. E. W. Howe, in his last novel, "An Ante-Mortem State- 
ment," has fallen into line, if not deliberately, then by stress of 
the strong unconscious influence which the Zeitgeist everywhere 
induces upon the sensitive mind. In reading this strange book^ 
one has the feeling that it is not an experiment on the part of 
Mr. Howe — that he does not undertake it in the way of trying^ 
his hand on the new style. There is a deep,, somber, intense, 
moral earnestness about the book, not consistent with the idea 
that Mr. Howe is simply adjusting himself to the new fashion 
in fiction. He is there because the full volume of literary effort 
in our day is flowing that way. Those peculiar mental qualities 
which distinguished his first fortunate adventure, "The Story of 
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a Coontrj Town/' to wit, a remarkable simplicity and frankness 
of style, a somber imagination, as if moving habitoally in the 
gloaming of Bnnyan's Yalley of the Shadow, and withal an 
enviable dramatic faculty which easily merges the individuidity 
of the writer in the character he has created — all these high 
literary traits are here, only they are obviously put forth in an 
unfamiliar garb. 

We confess that we would rather meet Mr. Howe in the pre- 
dncts of some other country town than in the awful nuptial 
chamber of Judge Will. Not that the pessimistic shadows of 
the one picture are less representative of the bad possibilities 
of real life than are those of the other, not that his work in this 
last book is any the less skillfully done, but only that we would 
rather see his rare power exercised in the full round of the old 
story-telling routine than in the half-lecturing style of this new 
Gallico-Kussian schooL However, it will not do for the critic 
to set up his personal preferences over the manifest tendencies 
of the times, and to discard a great literary movement simply 
because it is new. Bather let us see what that movement is, 
and so determine intelligently what is to be our own attitude 
toward it — whether we are to hail it, or to be shy of it; to 
yield to it gradually, or turn away from it in disgust 

Mr. Howe's novels are intensely realistic, "The Ante-Mortem 
Statement '' falling in no whit behind its fellows in this regard. 
They are not ideal ; not optimistic ; have not the slightest ele- 
ment of the romance. The gloom of Judge Will's bridal cham- 
ber, the picture of a man struggling hopelessly in the long, 
fierce madness of jealousy, under which one matchlessly fair 
and faultless wife had been driven into hopeless desertion and 
want, and into which the young new bride of an hour ago will 
«lso be plunged unless he by suicidal violence can snatch him- 
self away from the horrid desecration ; therefore, sitting down 
in judicial coolness to an "ante-mortem statement," before the 
<:urtains of the bridal couch, where else an epithalamium should 
have been sung, writing it out as he would a charge to the jury, 
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attributing the whole hell of his blasted affections to certain 
ante-nuptial indiscretions into which he had discovered after 
marriage that the dear, sweet, pure, angelic wife of his choice 
had fallen — practices which a vicious custom of society sanc- 
tions, and which indifferent and foolish mothers wink at in their 
daughters, profaning their affections and putting their sternest 
virtue to the test — making this strange document, not a justifi- 
cation for his suicide, but a powerful moral plea for the reform 
of the vicious custom — all this is written out with as much 
realistic distinctness and verisimilitude as if it were a narrative 
from real life. 

We say nothing now of the adequacy of the Judge's moral- 
izing, nor of the evil he deprecates, as to the part it may be 
reasonably admitted to play in the awful tragedy of so sad an 
end. Critics may find some incongruity here, and perhaps re- 
iterate the old cry of *^ morbid," as they did aforetime. Judge 
Will has anticipated them in this, and disarmed the impeach- 
ment by granting himself morbid, and exhibiting the awful 
occasion for his morbidness in successive probings of the social 
evil that has blasted his life. With the logic of the Judge's 
"statement," or what critics are wont to call the logical justifi- 
cation of the characters and events of the story, we are not now 
specially occupied — as, for example, whether the evil that fired 
the Judge's jealousy is so recklessly prevalent as he represents 
it to be, or, being so prevalent, whether in a pure wife, who had 
survived it all, an incidental allusion to the past was adequate 
provocation for so intense, prolonged and final alienation of 
spul on the part of a husband not morbidly inclined. 

If we could turn aside to questions like these, the works of 
the great masters, as, for example, Shakespeare's "Othello'* 
and Tennyson's "Geraint and Enid," would afford us timely 
aid in their discussion. But our aim is to determine, if possi- 
ble, the rank and character of the new style of reform novel 
after which the reading public is now so eagerly running, and 
among which Mr. Howe's last adventure must be awarded a 
foremost place. 
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The book is a conspicnons example of the realistic novel 
devoted to social reform. Social reform is substantially moral 
reform ; that is to say, a bad state of things in the social relar 
tions of men — a vicious custom, or some heavy weight of in- 
stitutional oppression, of old-time and feudalistio tenacity — is 
assailed by the novel as something morally wrong. Of course 
we should be understood as speaking of moral reform only in 
the sense in which these pessimistic reformers use the term, not 
as the preachers use it, not as Ohristian philosophers use it dis- 
pensing their instructions in the privacy and ideal security of a 
coUege chair. 

Simply here is a bad custom, that is sapping the life and 
happiness of the community in which it is practiced. It must 
be exposed ; attention must be called to it ; the better instincts 
of human nature must be aroused against it. It is found that 
the novel has more power in this direction, perhaps, than any 
other agency; and what more natural, in the English mind, 
than that this agency should be brought into timely and effect- 
ive service in so painting the evil that all men's better impulses 
will rise up to put it down ? 

Mr. Howe's novel assumes that the love of husband and wife 
is the most sacred thing in the whole world ; that pure, self- 
sacrificing devotion of each to each secures the one coveted 
summary good, without which life is absolutely worth nothing. 
Judge Will has failed in this, or thinks he has failed — lost 
what alone can make life worth living, the sense of the undi- 
vided, unsmirched affections of his wife. At least so he thinks. 
Whether in his case the blundering on his part was not quite as 
great as the indiscretion on hers, this one thing seems clear to 
his mind : that the vicious custom of plural engagements, and 
the pre-nuptial liaison that is likely to go with it, has in it all 
the marital death-blight he ascribes to it ; and if he has fairly 
lodged it on his wife — a matter we do not discuss now — then 
his act of suicide were but the superfluous re-enactment of what 
has already been done for him ; his life has been thrown away. 
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There is nothing left in this world worth preserving — nothing 
At all — when the pure love of husband and wife has gone out. 

Moveover, the delicacy of that affection is like the irridescent 
down on the butterfly's wing — the slightest touch of a clumsy 
finger will blot out the glorious tracery forever. Then jealousy 
comes in, and, unlike any other species of madness, jealousy 
reasons powerfully and justly and tragically upon the transcend- 
ent glory, in its own right, of true conjugal love ; only it mis- 
takes, too often, the nature of the circumstance that has given 
occasion to its rise. Jealousy is in most cases a cruel mistake, 
and Mr. Howe has practically put that confession in the mouth 
of Judge Will. 

But we are compelled to admit the truth of the great doctrine 
underlying this book — that there is absolutely nothing so sacred 
in life as the marital affection, and that any social custom such 
as the one against which Judge Will hurls the cumulative anath- 
emas of his dying statement, that induces the habit of trifling 
with this affection, making it easy of transfer, and the mere 
prize-bauble for experts in lust — such custom is indeed the 
worm at the heart of the rose, and public sentiment cannot be 
too violently aroused to pluck it out. 

We are however somewhat puzzled with the phenomenon of 
the realistic novel wheeling into the line of reform. The real- 
istic novel formally dates from France. Both for English and 
American fiction a subtle shadow — we had almost said a bane- 
ful shadow — stretching hitherward from over seas, has settled 
down in cold, gray, stubborn occupancy of a sky to which sun- 
shine was congenial, and over which the dreams of the optimist 
were wont to float. Two things we must note : first, the bad 
prestige of the realistic school — Zolaism! that's enough; sec- 
ond, the reign of pessimism all over the world, because of the 
social unrest and the wide-spread reappearance of the old delu- 
sion that man is good and society is bad. 

Against the former we have Tennyson's protest. It makes 
all the difference between "Locksley Hall" and "Locksley Hall 
Sixty Years After." 
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"Feed the badding rose of boyhood with the drainage of the seww; 
Send the drain into the fountain, lest the stream should issue pure; 
Set the maiden fancies wallowing in the troughs of Zolaism — 
Forward, forward, aye and backward, downward, too, into the abysm; 
Do your best to charm the worst, to lower the rising race of men ; 
Have we risen from out the beast, then back into the beast again.** 

We have come to think that Lord Tennyson's dennnciatiom 
of Zolaism is perhaps too indiscriminate and severe. It is a 
fact we cannot shut oar eyes upon, that both realism and pes- 
simism have assumed enormous proportions, reaching out and 
enlarging until almost the whole literary and social life of the 
nations is involved. Mr. Sully, in his recent review of the his- 
tory of pessimism, sums up his conclusions in these remarkable 
words: ^^I venture to think, therefore, that the message of 
modem pessimism will go on, receiving even more attention 
than it has yet done ; and this not merely because, as we have 
Been, men are growing more alive to its vital connection with 
the most sacred and most tender of their convictions, but be- 
cause its plaintive note condenses into strong, eloquent expres- 
sion that passionate sense of social wrong which is the most 
remarkable ingredient in the temper of our time." 

But the realistic novel has already sunk away from its French 
type when it enters the service of Russian nihilism, or any other 
of the multitudinous forms of social discontent. The theory of 
the French novel is "art for art's sake." The story must be 
told in strict keeping with human nature as it is, and with no 
conscious incumbrance from the setting-up of some moral alle- 
gory in the interest of reform. A novel must never preach. 
The novelist must take his camera out into the street, and hav- 
ing put it down in any group of circumstances which nature 
and the occasion may present, he must proceed to translate his 
picture into language, with artistic reference only to the utmost 
realism of detail. If there is a moral cess-pool there, some re- 
volting phase of human nature, nastiness flaunting its shame in 
open daylight, work it up all the same^ — it falls there upon 
your camera as among the sum of things. 
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French fiction in this way is strongly marked with a deep 
moral stain, being shat off by its avowed tenets from aiming at 
any other than an artistic effect. American realists, under the 
lead of Mr. Howells and Mr. James, have indeed escaped, for 
the most part, the scortatory foulness of this class of fiction by 
putting down their cameras in precincts of uninteresting and 
commonplace details. 

Meantime, from an unsuspected quarter, there comes in upon 
us the most striking literary anomaly of our day. Count Tol- 
stoi, the socialistic reformer of Russia, in revolt against the 
worst form of despotism on earth, conceived the idea of shaping 
his cry of patriotic despair according to some form of realistic 
utterance, and so turned this style of fiction into a mighty 
agency of social reform. Of that great and unique figure in 
literature, we in this country are not yet in a situation to speak 
dispassionately, because his colossal proportions must grow 
somewhat dim and uncertain through the shifting medium of 
an alien tongue and of the crude civilization he represents. 
Sufi^ce it to say that he seeks the revolution of society upon 
the basis of the ideal supremacy of Christian morality of the 
highest type. He may be visionary ; he may be fanatical and 
wild ; vulgar and foul-hearted he certainly is not. 

His more recent method, as vividly illustrated in his " Kreut- 
zer Sonata," the book so widely advertised by the zealous 
blunder of the United States mail, weaves a tremendous moral 
disquisition on a very slender texture of tragic tale. Here the 
story is not the thing. It is the spectacle of a python writliing 
under the well-aimed arrows of Apollo's bow. It is the literary 
quality of a story of this kind that must satisfy the demands of 
art. The old hum-drum rules will not apply. The new style 
of novel is a brief, concentrated, tragic explosive, a kind of 
literary dynamite, put under the heavy weight of old, deeply- 
intrenched, massive social evils, with the design of blowing 
them to the moon. 

Mr. Howe in his last venture has enrolled himself in the new 
ranks, and so is to be tried, not now, as formerly, by his rare 
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and happy knack of telling, a tale, bat by a predominantly 
literary test. We have certain specalative diflSculties with this 
kind of fiction — a sort of shrinking from all methods of social- 
istic reform — that suggests a regret that the strong and illimit- 
able moral resources of high literary art should be made to 
assume this shape. But this involves the theory of the novel, 
which we do not now undertake to discuss. m -g- Wynn 



TRUSTING. 



I AM floating, calmly floating, on the surging stream of Time ; 
Though I know not where it leads me, 
Yet I trust, I trust it speeds me 
To a fairer clime. 

For a mighty hope within me speaks a mystic word of Faith, 

Though there weirdly floats around me 

Many a rumor to confound me, 
Like an evil wraith. 

In the happy days behind me lie the sunny vales of Youth ; 

But its fair and verdant bowers 

Only bear delightsome flowers. 
And I seek for truth. 

In the hazy distance beacon gates of pearl and amethyst. 

And the evil fiends beside me 

With their words of scorn deride me. 
Saying they are mist. 

But my bosom cannot falter while that mystic voice within 

Speaks its words of cheer unbroken 

Such as never yet were spoken 
In this world of sin. 

So I 'm floating, calmly floating on the surging stream of Time, 

With a spirit sped undaunted 

Onward in th' assurance granted 
By a hope sublime. Fkarois Joseph Lanoe. 
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UNFINISHED CREATION. 



WHAT Stanley has done towards bringing Africa within 
the pale of a new civilization, Science is constantly 
<ioing for benighted humanity. Ever building surer founda- 
tions, ever tearing down the illy-cemented fragments of past 
beliefs, it is adding stone by stone to the walls that form the 
basis of universal knowledge. It enters the forests of preju- 
dice, cuts its way through the piled-up impediments of ages, 
till at length the light of truth bursts upon the astonished 
vision ; conjecture becomes discovery, it in turn is demon- 
strated and becomes evidence, and from the past the veil is 
lifted, and we learn that our fathers were ignorant or mistaken ; 
that behind us lie errors, and before us progress and hope for 
the race. We have drawn mental nourishment from the cnt- 
itnd-dried roots of a mythological tree that flourished in the 
morning of tradition; and because of this diet, we imbibed 
with many other superstitions the belief that the stupendous 
work of creation was begun and ended in six days. But the 
later and riper fruit of Science has brought the knowledge, 
springing from the freer exercise of greater powers of the 
mind, that the work of creation is not yet completed, and the 
old earth is ever new, constantly undergoing changes, and con- 
stantly being made. 

We have been wont, aye, we have been taught to believe in 
the steadfastness and permanence of the mountains. We have 
seen them stand rugged and serene, from childhood to wintry 
age, growing rosy in the tints that bring promise of the day, 
glowing in the sunshine, and darkening in the shadows that 
wrapped them in the silence of the night. We have felt secure 
in their presence, and believed them unchanging in a world of 
change. We learned from them a lesson of strength, a lesson 
of patient endurance, and when the heart grew heavy, the eye 
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dim with unshed tears, we looked off and away to the " ever- 
lasting hills " to find solace and security in their firm repose 
But Science touches them, and they melt away; the hand- 
maiden Geology turns her lamp upon them, and we learn that 
as *Hhe waves of ocean rise and sink rapidly, the waves of solid 
globe slowly.'* We learn that "the steadfast earth has risen^ 
and fallen, swelled and subsided, like the billows of ocean,^ 
while it obeys through storm and calm the beating of its tidal 
pulse." This fact is a recent discovery, and is known to a com- 
paratively small number. 

While on the Northwestern coast recently, a mountain was 
pointed out that had moved its location many feet in the past 
few years. A deep crater that is constantly being widened 
and deepened has within the past generation swallowed the 
summit of the mountain. All along the Pacific coast the great 
heart of Mother Nature is throbbing and heaving with volcanic 
forces that glow beneath. 

A casual glance at the peninsula of Florida will convince the 
most skeptical that in our day Ood is separating the water from 
the land and lifting up a submerged continent. But while Flor- 
ida is being rescued from the water, on many parts of the sea- 
board the land is being submerged and the face of the continent 
changed. 

That successful pioneer of human progress, and teacher of 
sarcognomy and psychrometry, Dr. Rhodes Buchanan, predicted 
in the August Arena that there will be within the next twenty- 
four years the most terrific convulsions of nature ever known^ 
"The Atlantic coast," said he, "will be wrecked by submer- 
gence and tidal waves from the borders of New England to- 
the southern borders of the Gulf of Mexico. There will be no 
safety below the hills." In the light of recent disturbances of 
the earth's surface, oceanic and volcanic, these predictions are 
certainly remarkable, though the verification is not a surprise 
to those who remember that the work of creation is unfinished. 
Until the recent volcanic outbreaks on the Atlantic coast, very 
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few people were aware that Charleston and its 'harbors and 
sounds were catacombed with fissures, caves and rock that 
proved clearly the earth in that vicinity had been the scene c^ 
volcanic disturbance at some previous period ; that in fact the 
city and its surroundings slumbered, as it were, upon a bed oi 
fire which was liable to break forth at any time. The prophecy 
of Dr. Buchanan, the assurance of scientific men, that the At- 
lantic may at any time sweep over the unfortunate city, brings 
vividly to mind the story, long regarded by many as a myth, 
of the lost Atlantis ; but comparative philology lends its aid to 
substantiate the fact that such an island really existed. The 
inhabitants of Venezuela and of Guinea retained traditions of a 
convulsion which swallowed up a vast country in the region 
now covered by the Atlantic Ocean. The Solties, the ancient 
inhabitants of Central America, have a tradition of the ^^cata- 
clysm of the Antilles.'^ The Indians of North America have a 
similar legend. The tribes located first in the southward have 
a circumstantial narrative to the effect that the waves were seen 
rolling in like mountains from the east, and that of the millions 
of people who fled to the hills for refuge but one man (seven 
in another account) was saved, from whom descended the pres- 
ent Indian races. A religious festival was instituted to com- 
memorate the dread event and beseech the Almighty not to 
revisit the earth with such terrors. 

Nine thousand years before Plato lived and wrote there ex- 
isted, he tells us, in the ocean that separates the Old World 
from the New, an island larger than Asia Minor and Northern 
Africa combined. He locates it in what is now a watery waste, 
midway between the western projection of the desert coast of 
Africa and the corresponding indentation by the Gulf of Mexico. 
On its western shores were other and smaller islands, by way 
of which access might be had to a vast continent beyond. Its 
civilization was as advanced as that of ancient Egypt Its peo- 
ple were descended from Neptune and mortal women, and by 
force of arms their warriors penetrated into Africa as far east- 
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ward as Egypt, and into Europe as far as the shores of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, on the western coast of Italy. Their conquests 
were checked by the Greeks after the Atlantian sea-kings had 
attempted to snbj agate Europe, Africa, and Asia, and the deed 
was accounted one of the glories of Athens. At length, how- 
ever, the people became so desperately wicked that the island, 
with all its inhabitants, was swept away by a deluge. In a day 
and a night Atlantis disappeared beneath the waves. 

Another account, slightly varied, says that after the defeat of 
the islanders a terrific earthquake, attended by inundations of 
the sea, caused the island to sink, and for a long time there- 
after the ocean was impassable by reason of the muddy shoals. 
Such is the substance of a legend first communicated to Solon 
by an Egyptian priest, and no doubt founded on facts that have 
existed from a very early date. On the old Venetian maps 
Atlantis was placed to the westward of the Canaries and the 
Azores. 

The Greeks, the Egyptians, the Gauls and the Romans pos- 
sessed traditions on this subject, and all substantially agreed 
with each other. At the date of the existence of Atlantis, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, what is now the Strait of Gibraltar was 
bridged by a solid isthmus at least as wide as that of Suez, thus 
closing the Mediterranean and making of it an inland sea. The 
same convulsion of nature which engulfed the land, established 
communication between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
Charles Frederic Martins, the great French botanist, says that 
hydrography, geology and botany agree in teaching us that the 
Azores, the Canaries, the Madeiras, are the remains of a great 
continent which formerly united Europe to North America. 
For many centuries the Saragossa Sea, that vast expanse of 
floating weed, has occupied the locality where the great island, 
witli its busy marts and teeming thousands, sank from sight. 
To this cause the ancients attributed the existence of this 
meadow sea. For four hundred years, and probably a much 
longer period, this great meadow has not changed its position. 
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Aristotle tells us that some Phoenician vessels were driven by 
easterly gales to a part of the ocean that was covered with 
weeds and rashes. In 1492 the little fleet of Colnmbns passed 
throagh the mass of floating vegetation, much to the alarm of 
the crew, who feared their presence denoted rocks and shoals. 
It has been fonnd, however, from soundings in different parts 
of the Saragossa Sea, that the water is of very great depth. 

Becent explorations have given facts to the world that sab- 
stantiate the Atlantis theory to a marked degree. The existence 
of this island once admitted, the presence of the aborigines on 
this continent, the remains of a higher civilization in Central 
America, and the extensive relics that long antedate the Aztec 
rule, may be easily accounted for. But if, as Prof. Winchell 
asserts, the ocean ' has always surged between Asia and 
America, our archaeological riddle is still unsolved. But in 
view of the geographical changes constantly but slowly taking 
place ; in view of the disturbances that are making earth reel 
and tremble in its orbit; in view of the startling predictions 
and assertions made by scientists, an imaginative person will 
not find it difiicult to believe that a convulsion of nature such 
as Buchanan predicts would roll the waves of centuries from 
lost Atlantis, and submerge the greater part if not all of the 
Western hemisphere. 

Were the race annihilated, the books of Genesis, the child-lore 
of the childhood of the resurrected world, might be repeated ; 
or, were enough intelligent survivors left on some inundated 
tract of country to see the long-lost cities, the long-buried con- 
tinents, emerging from the sea, they might grow wise in their 
own conceit, and reason from scientific research and prehistoric 
discoveries that the Jewish writers were a comparatively modem 
race of men ; that a race of men existed one hundred thousand 
years before Abram, and were civilized, and ^ad developed arts 
and sciences to a degree we have not begun to equal ; that the 
Mosaic account of the history of the world was but the expiring 
flash of a primeval illumination almost swallowed by the deep- 
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ening gloom of ages ; that the old manuBcripts were lost thou- 
sancU of years ago, and so utterly lost that the language they 
were written in had become a ^^ dead tongue before Genesis, 
Exodns and Deuteronomy were put forth." But imagination 
and conjecture run riot at the bare possibility of such possibili- 
ties. Enough for the thoughtful man to know that we live in 
a world of change ; that lands which men call new are old, so 
old; that God is yet busy creating the world, and we need 
fear no advance in knowledge that will reveal God^s handiwork, 
finished or unfinished ; and when the Spirit of God moves upon 
the waters, and light breaks upon our darkness, we shall know 

that 

''New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
We must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.^ 

Mabt £. Leasb. 
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THE YOUNG CROWD. 



IT is recorded of the prophet Elisha, as he was going up to 
Bethel after healing the waters of Jericho, that a crowd of 
youngsters from the latter city followed the aged seer, and 
taantingly and disrespectfally hooted at him, shouting: ^^Oo 
op, thou baldhead ! go up, thou baldhead ! " We are denied 
the privilege of speculating on the future career of these unbe- 
lievers in the utility of aged prophets, as two she-bears from an 
adjacent forest tore up forty and two of them ; the moral of the 
story being not to indulge in such experiments in the vicinity 
of bears and Providence. Hist<»ry repeats itself. Among the 
idiosyncracies of modern political methods, we notice a dispo- 
sition to bunch men into "crowds." Principles, services, even 
utility, seems to be lost sight of in the "crowd." We hear of 
rich fellows and the "poor crowd" ; money "usurers" and the 
"borrowing crowd." The "working crowd," and the mudi 
smaller crowd who "toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." We have 
the "State House crowd" and the "Court House crowd,^'the 
"out crowd" and the "in crowd," and now the aspirant for a 
little more notoriety than he has happened to get, tries to pit 
youth against age, and organize an aggressive army called the 
"young crowd." We hear of the "young crowd," read of them, 
are hustled by them, have our shins kicked, and are reminded 
of death, by the "young crowd." Now, who and what are 
they? Youth, if not a positive virtue, is not an absolute ^ce. 
It has its green and callow days, of course ; periods in which, 
with lustrous eyes, it thinks Yenus as big as the moon, that it 
can see the belt of Uranus, big as a crook in the elbow ; con- 
templates an ignorant and foolish world all around, and hungers 
to enlighten it. Ah, these are the halcyon days that are to 
usher in a millennium, when this youth shall be ruler of the 
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earth, and a picayune no longer be bigger than a wagon-wheel. 
We should have a kindly spot in onr gizzard for the '^ young 
crowd," for that "pleasing, anxious being'' was once the lot of 
our inheritance, and we can look back over a field of romantic 
memories, cherishing the days when we stepped into this big 
hard world, feeling equal to any emergency, turning our backs 
on the days of " taws " and slippers, and drawing the veil of 
oblivion on many a boyish prank or the nnregenerate period 
when we were guilty of playing hookey. 

It is not with this juvenile or hobledehoyish crowd that this 
article has to do. The previous youth who is trying to make a 
sensation in this age of hollow pretensions, has passed the gates 
between manhood and boyhood, and standing among his peers 
fancies himself a "bigger man nor ole Grant.'' He has heard 
the suggestion of Horace Greeley to "go West," and the addL 
tional suggestion to "grow up with the country," but he thinks 
that the least the country can do is to grow up to him. He 
remembers that Napoleon attained greatness before he was very 
old, and, overlooking the long, arduous work which tested the 
capacity of the young engineer, before Barras gave him com- 
mand of the army of Italy, our tyro wishes to jump into power 
without a record or any guarantee founded on human experi- 
ence, his sole claim and qualification being that nobody ever 
heard of him. 

In oriental countries an ambitious youth sometimes manages 
to get his bowstring around the neck of a ruler off his guard, 
and from the vantage-ground thus gained makes haste to twist 
the necks of all who are likely to be in his way. Our neigh- 
bors of the Latin race, in Mexico and South America, have a 
similar way of getting rid of the " old crowd " by means of a 
drum-head court-martial and a file of soldiers. Sometimes it 
works the other way, when it is the "outs" and would-be "ins " 
who are shot on the plaza, for the jamborees our Spanish breth- 
ren call "revolutions" are chequered and uncertain. In this 
country matters move more slowly, and ambitious youths, mak< 
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ing haste to be great, encoanter many difficulties. First and 
foremost, standing in the waj as it were, there are the serrices 
and reputations of men older than they who have proved at 
once their integrity and capacity in the innumerable battle-fields 
of human life. They run against men eminent in business, 
able in legislation, brilliant in literature, or brave on the field 
of battle. Whether this "crowd" is merely bathed in a halo 
•of fame, or perched on the niche of official position, as the youth 
sees them, they appear to be clothed with every virtue save 
resignation. There are only two courses left : one is to start in 
at the beginning and work up as others have done, or to organ- 
ize a young crowd, to include the "whole army of martyrs " who 
are out, among them the disgruntled and bald-headed, and by 
force of numbers conquer and tear the laurels from just renown, 
and even annihilate history when it seems to stand in the way. 
It was an unhappy suggestion that tempted some unscrupu- 
lous leaders of the "young crowd" to substitute organization 
for merit. A fair competition between youthful enthusiasm, 
and the riper experience fortified by knowledge, no one should 
object to. There can be no monopoly of merit. There should 
be no deification of the politician's art. A British Tory writer, 
who combined the highest scholarly qualities and wit with con- 
tempt for popular government, said : "The man who can sweep 
the greatest number of fragments of political power into one 
heap will govern," and, "In a democracy, the ruling men will 
be the wire-pullers.'* This libel on American government must 
not be fortified by the triumph of machine politics which sub- 
stitute drill for principles, or the inauguration of an era when 
the honors and high places in the republic will be like prizes in 
a lottery, falling to the man in a crowd who is cunning or 
lucky enough to hold the right number. While we deprecate 
organizations to "get rid of the 'old crowd,'" or to substitute a 
" new crowd " for no better reason than that they were never 
in, we recognize as a wholesome maxim in the republic that 
changes and rotations are consistent with its spirit, keeping in 
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mind that its responsible positions should be bestowed only for . 
proven integrity and ability. ^ 

Nothing, of course, is ever gained by machine methods for v 
the great mass of those led into them. Occasionally a cunning 
wire-puller will creep into position in that way who would never 
be thus dignified by the intelligent, sober second thought of his 
<5ountrymen. Persons incapable of comprehending the govern- 
ment of principles, may resort to the unnatural antagonism be- 
tween the young and the aged. Every man who has shared in 
the struggles of life, and felt the battering blows of the enemies 
of human progress, gladly welcomes young recruits to the great 
Armegiddon of progressive civilization. The aged and middle- 
aged know that warriors are continually falling, or proving in- 
adequate, whose places must be filled, and that there is no room 
for jealousies between enthusiastic youth and age dignified by 
service and honor. Sach a division of parties, and such an 
■array of battle-lines, are among the vices of politics. All have 
been young and all may be old. Some are worn out or worth- 
less at thirty, and others flourish in vigor md youthfulness at 
eighty. Beal ability honestly demonstrated and a record of 
unsullied honor and integrity can be the only keys to public 
-confidence. There have been instances where young men seem- 
ingly strongly equipped, have sprung into sudden renown as if -- 
from the brain of Jupiter. David, Alexander, Patrick Henry, 
Pitt, Byron, Ohatterton — these prove the exceptions, and such 
men are never found organizing "young crowds." In most 
<;ases where men have justly earned distinction, long labor, ex- 
perience and the nerve that comes from oft-repeated battering 
blows, have been the preliininaries of eminent and useful ser- 
vice. Some of the greatest workers of modern times are octo- 
genarians. Gladstone at 84 stands a head and shoulders above 
his countrymen, young or middle-aged. The Prince of Wales, 
the dissolute dukes who dangle about the court, or even Dilke 
or Paraell, look small compared with the "Grand Old Man.'* 
Yon Moltke, Bismarck, and a cluster of aged generals over- 
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threw the warlike French Empire after they had reached the^ 
'^threeH9Core and ten'' given as the measure of hnman life. 
The young Kaiser, who has thrust aside the experienced advisers 
of Germany in order to establish a military despotism, confronts- 
an unruly Beichstag and a people on the verge of revolution. 
^' As a contrast to this boyish would-be autocrat, we see an old 
man with feeble steps, tottering about the Vatican, who is yet 
the most astute politician of the age. He sees the broadening^ 
footsteps of a coming democracy, brushes aside the dust-covered 
doctrine of the divine right of kings ; to the prelates who clamor 
against the American common-school system he says, ^* Peace, 
be still,'' and warns army-entrenched autocrats that the voice of 
the workers of the earth must be heeded if they would avert 
immediate revolution. 

Whatever might have been the merits of many able gentle- 
men in the colonies and United States, who took no active part 
in forming or defending the young republic, we notice that in 
the first third of a century only tried patriots were put on guard. 
Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, were origina- 
tors and framers of the constitution. The declining years of 
' Washington and Adams were embittered by the revilings of 
men, many of whom had turned a deaf ear to the cause of human 
liberty or whose fathers fled in dismay as Tories, or earned a 
livelihood driving beef to the British camp. Doubtless thia 
*^out crowd" uttered anathemas against Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, and wished all such ^^ factional" feeling forgotten, and 
inveighed against ^^ waving the bloody shirt." Nevertheless the 
people did not place them at the helm. 

The scheme of getting on in the world by belittling, organiz- 
ing against, and crowding out older men, is not peculiar to this 
generation. From the days of Absalom to the scaffold of Mon- 
mouth, history furnishes many such experiments. In different 
forms of society they varied, sometimes ending as in the case 
of Arungzebe, who overthrew his father and murdered his 
brethren, which led to the overthrow of a government and deg- 
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radatioD of a race. Oar repablic famishes milder forms. In 
the army, for instance, we have the retired list The hunger 
and thirst of junior officers to hnstle out the seniors, in order 
that they may have greater rank and pay, has led to the retire- 
ment of many able men who had only reached their prime. 
Systematic lobbying has secured laws to retire an officer at three- 
score, no matter how vigorous and able. It is true the retired 
man goes out with a good salary, and can engage in private 
business. A man of spirit would probably prefer to remain and 
«am his stipend and give the country the benefit of his experi- 
ence; but no, the "young army crowd" rush him out Quar- 
termaster General Meigs did not want to go, but was succeeded 
by a string of gentlemen, hustled in and hustled out, none of 
whom were his equt^ls. It is needless to say that the worst feat- 
ure of this scheme is the multiplication and duplicating of pub- 
lic offices. If the true end of official life is to furnish places 
ior a crowd of outs, why not retire at thirty! We have seen a 
few junior officers whose vicious habits made them look like 
dead cats at that age. Why' deprive the country of the experi- 
ence of able men of sixty, simply to create a new office and add 
to the public burthens? Under such a system Von Moltke, 
Bismarck and the greatest Austrian and Russian generals would 
never have been heard of. 

Unhappily this vicious system is trying to creep into the civil 
service of the United States. A judge of the Supreme Oourt 
has not been considered as possessing experience and knowledge 
sufficient until he has nearly reached the age at which he would 
be retired if in the army. The founders of the government left 
us their caveat against having a civil service retired list, but the 
system is creeping insidiously in. A judge of the Supreme 
' Court gets ten thousand a year, and one would think that with 
moderate care and pinching he could save enough to lay by for 
the period of extreme age and helplessness, when a working- 
man with less than five hundred is expected to maintain his 
family and also to save. These judges after ten years' service 
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maj be placed on the retired list. In New York the Saperior 
Judges, who in some cases have twelve or sixteen thousand a 
year, can be retired on pay. A clamor is being made to place 
the thousands of clerks in the departments on a retired ciyil 
list at a fixed age. If it be just in their case, why should not 
every public officer who may happen to have held public posi- 
tion, be placed on a salary for the rest of his life? To give this 
new demand a little better coloring it is sought to make a spe- 
cial trade of the public service. To take patronage "out of poli- 
tics." To copy the Chinese plan of giving office to those most 
expert at a school catechism. To make an officer removable 
only for cause, which is practically a life tenure, since it is impos- 
sible to get rid of the few life officers we have, no matter how ob- 
noxious to the public. All this is facetiously styled " civil service 
reform." The older, and it is not too much to say, the better 
American plan, is to consider office-holding an accident. No 
duplication or multiplication of offices, no official class or per^ 
petual tenure. An enormous civil list of stipendaries, the of- 
fices being largely sinecures, is crushing the workingmen of 
Europe to the dust. Let us see that this monstrous growth of 
misgovemment is not transplanted to American soil. No man 
should be elected or appointed until he has proved that he can 
live by other business. No one should be allowed to rust or be- 
come a barnacle in public place. Office should be a temporary 
distinction, given as a mai^ of public confidence. The compen- 
sation should be the same as given for similar service in private 
life, and taking into account expenses incurred, and then every 
man, whether in public or private life, be charged alike with ihe 
duty of providing for his old age. If we accept these principles 
governed by a wholesome rotation, a ground is created on which 
the young and old can honorably meet A fair field and no 
favors. 

The constitutional limitations that stand in the way of the 
young crowd are neither numerous nor oppressive. At twenty- 
one a youth can vote, and is eligible to many public positions. 
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At twenty-five he maj be elected to Congress^ and made Senator 
at thirty. No man can be elected President until he is thirty- 
five. In the great majority of cases the age is much greater 
before any man secures such marks of the public confidence, 
and this is natural and inevitable under our form of government 
Precocious youth we may find, but not precocious experience. 
The hatching of the "young crowd" as a "Crowd," is merely 
an evidence of disintegration of old parties. The young crowd, 
moreover, is not so young. Many of its prominent apostles are 
bald-headed. A few of them have got into and been kicked 
out of every other party. It already seems necessary that in- 
fantile organization should have a protective association within 
it to prevent its being managed by leaders over sixty-five, or 
swallowed up by ofSce-seekers who have been beaten more than 
five times by other party organizations. Colorado appears to 
have had a "red-headed crowd," as she almost invariably sent 
that kind to Congress. Are we to have a black-bearded crowd, 
a short crowd, and a long crowd? A German crowd, an 
Italian crowd, or a Tammany crowd to rule this great and glori- 
ous nation ? 

The human mind stands aghast at such foundations for par- 
ties. Old things would seem to have passed away and all things 
become new — very new, and exceedingly fresh at that. While 
the "young crowd "have made a good deal of noise in the 
world, they have hardly got to running it yet. It is true that 
one of their very "frontest" men, the "wheel-horse" so to 
speak, was selected to represent the State at Minneapolis, elected 
as county attorney, and buried among the Pyramids of Egypt 
at a salary of $7,600 a year, ere his chin or its belongings be- 
tokened man's estate, or a bewildered public had time to ask 
who he was or what he had ever done. He seemed to have 
been able to monopolize the whole business. The "crowd" 
largely undertook to manage the campaign of 1892. Utterly 
ignoring the fact that a great portion of the old parties had gone 
off, protesting that there were grievances which old parties could 
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not be depeDded on to right, the slogan crj of the campaign 
was to oppose everything this new party wanted, and to denounce 
them as anarchists and idiots. In a Presidential year it might 
have been better, in a State like Kansas it could hardly have 
been worse. 

Yonng crowds, of course, are sometimes a little brash. Our 
Kansas article, like everything else Kansan, is first-class, enthu- 
siastic, versatile, and brilliantly rambunctious. Like the bull 
bucking the locomotive, we admire its pluck. When it gathers 
itself together and can pick out and assort all the pieces, we 
feel confident thgt, enlightened by its experience^ it will go to 
work m a more sensible and intelligent way to build up the 
glory of our State. ^^ ^ Phillips. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



Ths AeoRA. is pleased to be able to 
present to its readera an ezcellent por- 
trait of Xngene F. Ware. He is a 
typical Kansaii — representative of 
those qualities pecoliar to the West 
and of which the West is not ashamed. 
While he is eminent in law and pow- 
erfol in politics, yet as ** Inrnqnill'' his 
fame has extended farthest within and 
without the State. He is not a poet 
He does not pretend to be one, and 
there is mnch consolation in that. 
However, he is an extraordinary verse- 
writer. Equipped with an ear for 
rhythm and metre that is worth more 
than all the rules in a rhetoric, and a 
sense of the hopes and doubts and fears 
and foibles of men, he comes very near 
to the heart of the reader. At times 
he reaches the border-land of poetry, 
and it is to be hoped that soma day, 
having laid aside the trappings of law 
and politics, he will enter that magic 
land and tell us of his communings 
therein. The fantastic has a peculiar 
charm for him, his best effort in that 
line being republished in this number 
of the magazine. The selection is of 
Us choosing, which gives it an added 
charm. 

THBftB are several others in Kansas 
who have undertaken work similar to 
that done by Mr. Ware, but at present 
writing his honors are easy. There 
has lately come from the press of Geo. 
W. Crane A Ck>mpany a tasteful little 
vcdume of verse called '* The Bod Souse 
in Heaoen^ and Other Poerm,^ by Harry 
E. Mills, of Washburn Ck>llege. The 



nature of its contents and its literary 
style foroeone to think of the **Bhpm4e 
of Ir&n^iM,'' and the more one thinks 
about **Tho Washerwoman's Song" 
the less he thinks about '^The Sod 
House in Heaven." However, there 
are some graceful verses in the book, 
and there is no reason why Mr. Mills 
should not do this sort of thing if he 
hasthetime — so few of us have. The 
volume will not bring a blush to the 
cheeks of his friends though it may 
not cause their hearts to swell with 
pride, and when you think of it there 
are few Kansas books of verse of 
which as much can be said. 



Akothkb book of the quarter is 
**Kanea$ BatnJ^ containing a brief 
history of B^ansas and a collection by 
Kansas authors, with other miscellane- 
ous matter pertaining to the State. 
Prof. F. H. Harrington is the author, 
editor and compiler, and Geo. W. Crane 
9l Company are the publishers. It Is 
a good book, and one that every per- 
son who cares for the history and lit- 
erature of Kansas ought to have. T^ 
a teacher it would be invaluable, and 
there should be sold at least one copy 
for every school district in the State. 
Every library ought to contain one 
Kansas book if no more, and this is 
the one. It seems to be the rule in 
this State that each of its books should 
have a lot of stuff in it that ought to be 
out of it, and this volume is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Prof. Harrington 
has not been discriminating enough. 
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VfhUm Ibe book contains much of our 
good verse, it Is hard just now to call 
U» miud any famous dog:gerel that has 
been left out There is that Ingalls 
«onuett which is not a sonnet, which 
wo suppa:f^ will haunt this generation 
and the next. It Is original in form, 
Lo be 4ure, hut it has been a long time 
now sitico originality in the form of a 
sonnet was esteemed a virtue in litera- 
ture. Petrarch and Shakspere are 
supposed to haye set the pace in that 
line. While an editor or compiler Is 
stjppo^HKl to be responsible for every- 
thing that goes into his book, yet at 
t\mm be is excusable, and deserves 
sympiithy rather than censure. When 
a graUiJious contribution is asked for 
a certain purpose, it requires more 
moral courage than most of us possess 
not to u:^e It, all of which the writer 
hereof can duly verify. Prof. Bar- 
rington got into trouble of this kind, 
and ha.s iMime ont of it creditably and 
gra^^efuHy. There are some poets of 
Kansas not represented, notably Will- 
lam Herbert Carruth, whose work has 
received more good settings than that 
of any other. However, we surmise 
that Frof« Carruth was asked to oon- 
trtbuie and did not find the time. He 
has a habit of that kind. The virtues 



of the book overshadow its faults, anp 
any person who will send $1.50 to 
Prot Barrington, at MoCracken, Kan- 
sas, will receive a copy, and think the 
money well spent. 



The Kansas Academy of Language 
and Literature will hold its annual 
meeting at Lawrence, at the Arbor 
Day vacation in April. Matters per- 
taining to Dialect, Folk-lore, Bibli- 
ography and Literary dubs will be 
discussed as is customary, in addition 
to which the executive committee hopes 
to present a program somewhat differ- 
ent from the traditions of the Academy. 
The president, Ida A. Ahlbom, pro- 
fessor of English literature at Baker 
University, will deliver the annual 
address. Every person in Kansas who 
is interested in the study or practice 
of good literature ought to belong to 
this organization, and every such per- 
son will be cordially welcomed by the 
members. For a decade it has pros- 
pered, and bids fair to become one of 
the permanent institutions of the State. 
A copy of the constitution and by-laws 
may be procured by addressing the 
secretary, Florence L. Snow, Neosho 
Falhu 
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THE LATE CONFLICT. 



I. — What it was About. 

A NECESSARY condition of all intelligent consideration 
and correct decision is a statement of the point at isBue. 
Without this we are not justified in entering upon the dispate. 
Definition, however, rarely precedes discussion, and ordinarilj 
it is left alone to the historian to tell, if perchance he can, what 
gave rise to the quarrel. It may be well while the Kansas con- 
flict is on, or rather while the talk of it is on, to tell what it was 
about 

The face of the returns showed the election of sixty-five Ee- 
publicans, fifty-eight Populists, and two Democrats. * Another 
Democrat, Mr. Rosenthal, though elected was deprived of his 
certificate through the transposition of votes cast for hini, to his 
opponent. This, however, was speedily corrected, but it gave 
color to the Populist suspicion, and point to the general charge 
of fraudulent manipulation. 

In one district an equal number of votes were certified to the 
opposing candidates. The statute requires in suc^h cases a cast^ 
ing of lots by the State canvassers in the presence of the in- 
terested parties. Without notice to the Populist,- so it was 
claimed, the officials went into secret session, and emerging 
therefrom, announced that the Republican had drawn the lucky 
number. Besides, the Populists contended that in case of a tie 
vote there was no election — that the statute violated the funda^ 
mental principle of majority rule, and the case should be re- 
ferred back to the people. 

The apportionment act of 1891, as to two counties, failed to 
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assign certain precincts to either district into wliich such counties 
had been divided. The electors thus apparently disfranchised 
voted in one of such districts, and by so doing elected Bepnbli- 
cans. Afterwards the Supreme Court, by a latitudinarian con- 
struction, but of course with a concession to the House of the 
right to determine the election and return of its own members, 
held these precincts to fall within the districts in which they 
voted. 

Against several Bepublicans, and some, but a l^ss number of 
Populists, contests had been filed upon the ground of illegal ^ 
votes, miscount of ballots, and bribery by the candidates. 

In one district a Kepublican resident of Oklahoma had been 
elected. His homestead entry of a tract in that territory, made 
in July, 1892, and his affidavit of personal residence thereon, 
made in December following, are on file in the U. S. Land 
Office. The constitution declares : " No person shall be a mem- 
ber of the Legislature who is not at the time of his election a 
qualified voter of and resident in the county or district for which 
he is elected." 

In six districts postmasters were elected, four Bepublicans 
and two Populists. The constitution declares : " No member 
of Congress or officer of the United States shall be eligible to a 
seat in the Legislature." These officials attempted to remove 
the disqualification by resigning after election. The resigna- 
tions of the Kepublicans were accepted, but those of the Popu- 
lists were not ; but it was maintained by the Populist leaders 
that resignation after election was ineffectual; that the disqual- 
ification attached to the candidacy for the office, and not merely 
to the filling of the same ; that the term ^' eligible " meant capa- 
ble of being chosen, the subject of choice or selection ; that it 
had been so ruled by the Supreme Courts of California, Nevada, 
and Minnesota, and that no contrary decision existed. 

It was also contended by the Populists that in lieu of these 
ineligible persons, the candidates receiving the next greatest 
number of tptes were entitled to the seats ; that the constitu- 
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encj had notice of the disqualificaition, and therefore the nsnal 
rale of no election in such cases did not apply ; that to apply it 
would violate the rule of public policy which seeks the incum- 
bency of all offices ; that it would deprive the districts of their 
constitutional right of representation, inasmuch as a legislative, 
unlike an administrative officer, does not hold over to prevent a 
vacancy, and a Republican House precedent. Moody v%, Foster^ 
back in the sixties, was cited in support of such view. 

It is thos seen the Populists claimed much more against the 
Bepublicans than was counter-claimed against them, and it is 
manifest that if such claims were correct, even in a minor per 
cent, of the cases, exclusive, too, of the class last mentioned, 
they were substantially in the majority. 

If the validity of these claims could be made manifest at the 
opening of the session, it entitled the Populists to the House 
organization with its resulting advantages, and efforts to such 
end along the lines of negotiation, and of parliamentary tactics; 
were resorted to. 

The Republicans planted thefaiselves upon the theory oi prima 
fade right in certificate-holders, to effect the organization and 
to control legislation, until such right was overcome by evi- 
dence duly adduced before a contest committee, and passed 
upon by the House itself. They quoted from the text writings 
of Judge McCrary, that : 

"If the mere institution of a contest was to be deemed suf- 
ficient to prevent the swearing in of the person holding the 
usual credentials, it is easy to see that very great and serious 
injustice might be done. If this were the rule, it would only 
be necessary for an evil-disposed person to contest the right of 
his successful rival, and to protract the contest as long as possi- 
ble, in order to deprive the latter of his office for at least a part 
of the term. And this might be done by a contest having little 
or no merit on his side, for it would be impossible to discover, 
in advance of an investigation, the absence of merit. And 
again, if the party holding the ordinary credentials to an office 
could be kept out of it by the mere institution of a contest, the 
organization of a legislative body might be altogether pre- 
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vented, by instituting against a majority of the members ; or, 
what is more to be apprehended, the relative strength of polit- 
ical parties in such a body might be changed, by instituting 
contests against members of one or the other of such parties. 
These considerations have made it necessary to adopt, and to 
adhere to, the rule that the person holding the ordinary creden- 
tials shall be qualified, and allowed to act pending a contest, 

until a decision can be had on the merits." 

* 

To this it was replied that a non-elected o;* ineligible person 
was such from the beginning, and it was no sufficient remedy to 
refer the fact to the slow procedure and partisan bias of an 
adverse committee and House, allowing the certificate-holder to 
participate meanwhile in legislation, and in the election of TJ. S. 
Senator and State Printer, and thus compel the constituency to 
go not only unrepresented but actually misrepresented during a 
large part of the session ; that at least seven of the cases de- 
pended upon questions of law alone, unmixed with elements of 
disputed fact, and could be summarily determined; that an 
officer gets his commission out of the ballot-box and not from a 
canvassing board, and that the several contestants should either 
stand aside for the time being, as was at one time done in Con- 
gress, or should all be admitted pending the permanent organ- 
ization ; that to settle the cases before the active work of the 
session began would be putting the issue on the rights of the 
voters, on the broad and popular ground of choice by the peo- 
ple, and which, deferring to the representative principle, would 
make the decision turn not upon the conduct of the officers 
holding the election, but upon the rights of the electors. In 
support of such contention, the Populists held to the doctrine 
of the eight Bepublican Judges composing the Supreme Court 
of Maine, who, called upon in a legislative imbroglio of that 
State to determine the rights of certificate-holders, under a stat- 
ute making such certificates prima facie evidence, declared the 
law invalid, because, as they said : 

"We think it clearly repugnant to the constitution, which 
declares that each house shall be the judge of the election and 
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qualification of its own members. , It aims to control the action 
of each within its constitutional power, until after a full organ- 
ization with a majority determined and fixed by the Governor 
and Council. By their action in granting certificates to men 
not appearing to be elected, they may constitute each house, 
with a majority to suit their own purposes ; thus strangling and 
overthrowing the popular will as honestly expressed by the 
ballot. The doctrine of that act gives the executive depart- 
ment the power to rob the people of the Legislature they have 
chosen, and force u^on them one to serve its own purpose. It 
poisons the very fountain of legislation, and tends to corrupt 
the legislative department. It strikes a death-blow at the heart 
of popular government, and renders its foundation and great 
bulwark — the will of' the people as expressed by the ballot — 
a farce. Each house has the same power and is charged with 
the same duty to declare the election of its own members, and 
organize itsdf in any legitimate way, as before the passage of 
that act. 

"Holders of certificates which are void for the reason that 
the Governor and Council have failed to correctly perform the 
constitutional obligation resting upon them, have no right to 
take part in the organization or any subsequent proceedings of 
the house to which they are wrongly certificated. They are 
not in fact members. But the members rightfully elected are 
entitled to appear and act in the organization of the house to 
which they belong, unless the House and Senate, in judging of 
the election and qualification of members, shall determine to 
the contrary. 

"A member without a certificate who appears to claim his 
seat, is prima faoie entitled to equal consideration with a mem- 
ber who has a certificate issued him in violation of law. He is 
not to be deprived of the position belonging to him on account 
of the dereliction of those whose duty it was to have given him 
the usual certificate. The absence of that evidence may be 
supplied by other evidence of membership." 

The question in popular government, not new to the States 
of the Union, but accentuated and pressed near to a dangerous 
method of conclusion in Kansas, is : May the executive depart- 
ment make up a legislature to suit its purposes, or may the 
legislature at the outset, in the process of its organization, be- 
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fore entering upon its duties, examine the credentials of its mem- 
bers, and purge itself of disqualified and intrusive claimants? 

Fbank Dostkb. 



II. — The Govebnob's Advisees. 

The legislative "war" is now as "a tale that is told." It is 
a strange reminiscence. To its participants, even, its memory 
is like a romance. The cause seems so insufficient that the 
effect seems incredible. So that while the historians are care- 
fully arranging its thrilling events in chronological order, and 
philosophers are speculating ;as to its real character, ordinary 
mortals are chiefly wondering who was responsible for this 
"tempest in a tearpot," this "much ado about nothing." 

The salient fact stands out like a big, bald promontory, 
namely, that sixty-four certificated members of the House par- 
ticipated in the organization on the one side, and 'only fifty- 
eight on the other. A few days later the three Democratic 
members, who up to that time had not voted at all, gave their 
allegiance to the legal House and continued to vote with it to 
the end, giving it a majority of nine. Both law and custom 
lodged in a majority of those holding certificates of election 
under the great seal of the State the right to organize the House, 
so that the question from the first was not a question of party 
supremacy, but a question of the supremacy of law and of 
majority rule. Around this one great fact cluster all the stir- 
ring events of this memorable struggle. Against this fact the 
Governor hurled his thunderbolts. A more causeless, partisan, 
unpatriotic and wicked exercise of gubernatorial function has 
not been recorded in this country. Was Mr. Lewelling alone 
responsible for his remarkable conduct, or was he himself, in 
some way, a victim of his own apparent folly? These are 
questions that leap to the lips of every student of the legislative 
struggle. 

All men, except egotists and idiots, have chosen counselors. 
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Happy they who have wise ones! Perhaps the fortunes of 
party polities, rather than his own judgment or inclinatiOD, 
drew around Mr. Lewelling in this emergency a class of advis- 
ers whose well-known peculiarities suggest the^peril of hia posi- 
tion amid such environments. 

There was that reckless partisan and Socialistic experimenter, 
Mr. John W. Breidenthal, chairman of the so-called People's 
party State Central Committee, and leader of the mob that res- 
cued Ben. Rich by violence in an endeavor to prevent a speedy 
and peaceful solution of the unfortunate trouble by the courts. 
Mr. Breidenthal is not pleased with our form of government, 
and on Topolobampo Bay, in the domain of Old Mexico, he has 
established a little government of his own which is to put to 
shame what we have loved to believe is the best government 
on earth. George Washington and Thomas Jefferson to the 
rear! John W. Breidenthal to the front I Mr. Breidenthal 
was one of the Governor's trusted advisers. 

An abler exponent of similar heresies, and perhaps an adviser 
closer still to the Governor, was my townsman and neighbor 
ex-Judge Frank Doster — known, indeed, in current literature, 
as the "Assistant Governor." Mr. Poster's Socialistic views 
have been expressed in language plain and startling. He is a 
disciple of Karl Marx and Louis Blanc, Edward Bellamy and 
other authors, ancient and modern, who have taught that prop- 
erty is wrong. Within the past two years he has boldly de- 
clared in the public prints that " the rights of the user of ]>ropert j 
are paramount to the rights of the owner"; that "the only law 
which the user of capital is bound to observe is that law which 
finds its origin, end and sanction in himself — the law of self- 
interest"; and that "we have got to give up the individual, 
industrial, competitive system." Reaching a climax in the 
unfolding of this new system that is to supplant llje govern- 
ment of the fathers, he exclaimed, "It is coming, and the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against it" — just as if those gates wanted 
to prevail against such a theory ! 
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Another confidential adviser of the Governor was that polit- 
ical adventurer and accident of calamity, Mr. Jerry Simpson. 
Mr. Simpson, who, by-the-way, is a product, thank Heaven, not 
of the American soil or system, but a contribution from abroad, 
is likewise out of harmony with our institutions. In the Con- 
gressional Record I learn from this sage of reform that "prop- 
erty in land is as indefensible as property in man " ; and I also 
find therein a plan for the abolishment of this great evil of 
land-ownership — a plan to tax it out of existence! Upon the 
"stump," this imported orator, j^ho feeds upon sensation, has 
brazenly counseled disorder. It even seems to be well authen- 
ticated that he actually responded to the roll-call in what was 
politely called the Dunsmore House, better known in the ver- 
nacular of the*times as the Bump. Mr. Simpson was an adviser 
of the Governor. 

If anyone had more influence with our Executive than the 
gentlemen already named, it was the well-known Topeka anar- 
chist, Mr. Q, C. Clemens. That the time would ever come 
when a Governor of Kansas would take serious counsel of one 
holding such views of government as Mr. Clemens, no one 
would have believed two years ago. 

But more surprising and humiliating still, if possible, is the 
fact that another person, just now figuring in his natural and 
accustomed r61e, bringing to the cheek of every decent Eansan 
what it seems impossible to bring to his own — the blush of 
shame — was a confidential adviser of the Governor. It was 
my fortune, or misfortune, in company with such distinguished 
and dignified gentlemen as Capt. Seaton, Col. Warner, Major 
Bemington, Mr. Cubbison, and Mr. Lobdell, to call upon the 
Governor, at his own solicitation, in the early days of the 
session. Mr. Legate sat beside Mr. Lewelling, and acted as 
the liatter's mouthpiece. And in this formal interview, in 
the .Governor's office and presence, unrebuked by His Excel- 
lency, Mr. Legate violated all the rules of propriety and good 
breeding, in coarse conversation, until one ot the circle, indig- 
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nant at such conduct, did what the Governor should have done, 
informed Mr. Legate that the objectionable language added 
neither emphasis nor ornament to what he was saying. ^^ The 

you say I " was the classic response of the Gtovemor's 

mouthpiece and adviser. 

These, with the erratic Judge Webb, the parson whose mus- 
tache and prayers were longer than his head, the warrior 
of bright buttons and conspicuous epaulets, who seems to be 
wanted more in Colorado than in Kansas, and other counselors 
of a similar sort, constituted the Governor's retinue of advisers. 

If the Governor had an adviser who believes either in God 
or in our form of government, his name should be given to an 
anxious public. I do not know him. All, so far as I know, 
were either Socialists or Anarchists, with the possible exception 
of Judge Webb, with whose views I am not familiar. Per- 
haps, also, an. exception should be made as to the statement 
concerning their belief in deity, in the case of the preacher re- 
ferred to, Mr. Todd, though of this I am not sure. My doubts 
are based on' the uneasiness he frequently evinced lest the 
Almighty might make some serious mistake, which fear evi- 
dently caused him to pray one morning, nat that " our " wills 
might be in harmony with the will of the Father, but that the 
Father's will might be in harmony with " ours " 1 

Is it any wonder that, thus advised, the Governor committed 
the egregious blunders he did ? 

Let us turn, just a moment, from the advi9ers to the advice. 
The mathematical difficulty of making fifty-eight exceed sixty- 
four or sixty-seven was easily overcome by the theory that 
members against whom contests were pending should not be 
permitted to participate in the organization — enough contests 
having previously and purposely been filed to solve tlie per- 
plexing problem in this way. Under this brilliant theory, a 
minority could transform itself into a majority by simply filing 
a sufficient number of contests to effect that result. The inev- 
itable logic of this theory would render it necessary for each 
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aide to protect itself by filing contests against all the other fel- 
lows, thns making it impossible to organize a House at all I 

Again, the Governor was advised that his recognition and 
the recognition of the Senate would constitute the Dunsmore 
club a de facto House, in face of the universal law that this, 
could never be true so long as the de jure House maintained 
its existence. Under this absurd theory, it would never be- 
necessary to elect but two of these three coordinate branches 
of the government. Or, if the three were elected, the Gov- 
ernor and either one of them could, by the mere exercise of 
their omnipotent "recognition," wipe out the third and in- 
stall in its stead a mob or a lot of hoodlums, and even the 
highest court in the land, according to the supplemental theory 
of these wiseacres, would have no jurisdictional power to pre- 
vent the outrage I But all this foolishness was esteemed as 
wise and good advice by "my Governor." Hence the "recog- 
. nition," the six weeks of lawlessness in high places, the mar- ' 
shaling of troops, the parading of Gatling guns, and finally the 
narrow escape from civil war. 

'*But man, proud man, 
Dressy in a little brief authority. 
Host ignorant of what he 's most assured. 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep." 

E. W. HocH. 

III. — The Mhjtia and thb Deputy Sheriffs. 
As every reader knows, when the day arrived on which the 
Kansas Legislature is wont to assemble for. its biennial recre- 
ation, the House went through the evolutionary process which 
Herbert Spencer defines as "the transformation of the homo- 
geneous into the heterogeneous '' ; and the State, hitherto driven 
to the verge of distraction by a single House, now found itself 
afficted with twins. For a time they played side by side pleas- 
antly enough, but for a week or more they had quit speaking to 
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each other, and to prevent quarreling the Republican twm used 
the play-house in the mornings, the Populist in the afternoons. 
But let us have done with metaphor lest.it should get mixed, as 
much else did during the troublous days that came. Let it 
suffice that at the time of which this brief history treats, the 
Populist, or Dunsmore House, had for four weeks been acting 
as the House with the full cooperation and recognition of the 
Senate and of the entire executive department of the State, and 
had been maturing important legislation, while the Republican, 
or Douglass House, had been spumed from the door of the 
Senate, had been denied recognition by the Governor, could 
not even get its requisitions for stationery honored, and was 
admitted to the hall by the Dunsmore sergeant-at-arms. 

February 1?, the usual legislative appropriation bill had 
reached its last stage, and in anticipation of its passage and 
approval that day and of its publication next morning, Ben. C. 
Rich, the Chief Clerk of the Dunsmore House, was busy with . 
the preparation of vouchers. The People's party folk were not 
of those whose chances for entering into the kingdom of 
Heaven are less hopeful than the efforts of a camel to get 
through a needle's eye, and immediate cash had become abso- 
lutely indispensable to the preservation of that deliberative 
tranquility so essential to the due operation of the legislative 
mind. As a Republican judge stood, or rather sat, ready to 
launch an injunction at the State Treasurer with as serene a 
confidence as that with which the long-ago Pope launched a bull 
at an incorrigible comet, the occasion demanded the most untir- 
ing industry on the part of the Chief Clerk. 

The Douglass House wished hermetically to seal the State's 
strong box for a season, and thus starve into submission or dis- 
solution the Dunsmore House. The appropriation act required 
all vouchers to be signed by Rich as Chief Clerk. So* the 
Douglass House reasoned : "No Rich, no vouchers ; no vouch- 
ers, no money; no money, no more Dunsmore House." The 
logic was perfect; action alone was lacking. The Douglass 
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H^use must carry off the Chief Clerk from his labor of love in 
preparing vouchers, even as the angels were wont of. old to 
carry off pious monks from scenes of too sore temptation. It 
must be dohe speedily, too, for the production of vouchers was 
proceeding at a rapid rate. 

Now the Populist Chief Clerk has a camp-meeting voice, 
which would be "powerful in prayer," and could defy all the 
noise ordinarily made by a wicked and perverse generation at 
devotional exercises conducted in "God's first temple"; and 
instead of calling the roll in the deaf-mute tongue, be had been 
in the habit of exercisiug upon that disconnected literary pro- 
duction the fearful and wonderful powers of his vocal ma- 
chinery. It seems that their untutored ears could not duly 
appreciate the delicate beauties of Kich's elocution ; for about 
high noon the Kepublicans solemnly resolved that, in audibly 
calling the Dunsmore roll, the Chief Clerk had made " a noise ^' 
very disagreeable to the Republican auditory nerve, and that, 
not to put too fine a point upon it, he had been guilty of noth-. 
ing less than a contempt of the august Douglass House. It 
was therefore resolved, in a great long resolve, to instruct the 
Speaker to instruct the Sergeant-at-Arms to lay hold of Mr. 
Bich and bring him to the bar, where he might explain, if he 
could, his unprecedented conduct in calling the roll "out loud." 
Speaker Douglass did as he had been thus instructed to do, 
and the Sergeant-at-Arms tried to do what the Speaker had in- 
structed him to do. Alas ! — 

**I can call spirits from the vasty deep. 
But will they come ? " 

Bich was rescued by his friends, whose protests had a very 
depressing effect upon the Douglass Sergeant-at-Arms, and the 
production of vouchers was at once resumed. They were com- 
pleted at last ; and the Dunsmore EFbuse, looking back over its 
day's work, called it good. And the evening and the morning 
were the first day. 

At nightfall it became known that the Douglass House wa^ 
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organizing a large force of deputy sergeants-at-arms for the 
purpose of capturing Kich, and his friends had him remain at 
the capitol for the night. A nocturnal attack upon Kepresenta- 
tive Hall was fully expected, and the Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Dunsmore House accepted the services of a number of volun- 
teer assistants. The night passed without incident, however, 
and of the small number of guards who had been on duty, most 
had gone home at daybreak. Those who remained were sta- 
tioned at the stairyeays leading to the hall on the third floor of 
the west wing, with instructions to admit all members of the 
Douglass House, but to admit only such others as should show 
tickets provided for the occasion. About 9 o'clock Tuesday 
morning the Republican members, with a large body of deputy 
sergeants-at^arms, entered the west wing of the capitol. By 
sheer force of overwhelming numbers they bore back the few 
scattered guards, and, after the manner of a lunatic asylum en- 
joying a vacation, rushed tumultuously up the stairs. The door 
of the hall was hastily closed, but was bsittered down with a 
sledge-hammer brought for the purpose, and with a mighty 
"rebel yell" the insurgents swept into the hall and formed in 
the order which precedes what, in the polite circles of Pine 
Eidge, is known as "the ghost dance." With a tremendous 
whoop, perhaps echoing yet in the great dome, and which 
caused such a dreadful disturbance in the circumambient atmo- 
sphere that the flag floating over the opposite extremity of the 
capitol doubled up with a stitch in its side, the Bepublican 
brave, " Bad-Man-Photographed-With-Pistols-AU-Over-Him,"— 
known to the English-speaking world as Richard Baxter Welch 
— burst open the door of the Chief Clerk's room, only to be 
as badly disgusted as were the Romans who broke into the 
Jerusalem Holy of Holies. The Chief Clerk and his vouchers 
had been taken the evening before to the State Auditor's oflBce, 
where he, the State Auditor, and the State Treasurer, suffering 
from insomnia induced by the excitement, spent the night ex- 
hausting the appropriation before the injunction could cause 
tribulation. 
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The Republican brave stood in the presence of a great mys- 
tery : the Chief Clerk's room was empty ; and the sayage imag- 
pation began to people the atmosphere of the capitol with 
invisible hosts of warriors bent upon dealing 9ut speedy and 
awful r^tribution. Swiftly grinding the telephone crank as the 
husbandman's wife grindeth the melodious coffee-mill at early 
morn, the nervous warrior screamed for the Santa Fe shop-men 
to come to the help of the red-badged deputy sergeants-tit-arms 
against the mighty. 

The shop-men came not The muitia did. A state of siege 
began. The water and the heat were shut off from the hall ; 
the enemy did thirst and freeze, and the telephone lost its 
power of speech. The Governor, having applied to the sheriff 
in vain for assistance, had, as Commander-in-Chief, called out 
the National Ouard and some companies of provisional militia. 
In the corridors and about the grounds armed sentinels marched 
with measured, monotonous tread thdt night. No one might 
enter without the countersign, which even wise men found it 
diflScult to acquire. And the evening and the morning were 
the second day. 

As in all great wars, the original casus hdli had passed from 
the memory of men; and Ben. Rich, undisturbed, re-entered 
the world. His arrest was no longer thought of. The object 
of the Douglass House was to procure its food and drink ; the 
object of Republicans outside was to "relieve" the Republican 
House and its warriors by raising the siege. Wednesday the 
troops marched down-town to restaurants and lunch counters, 
and marched back whence they came. The city stood in the 
streets, waiting for ambulances and stretchers to come ; but the 
ambulances and stretchers were diflSdent, and came not And 
the evening and the morning were the third day. 

Next day witnessed the unique spectacle of a sheriff organiz- 
ing an army of deputies to suppress the State as a riot ! More 
than a thousand men and boys were sworn in, labeled with blue 
badges, and armed with rifles or base-ball bats. They were 
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divided into squads, each in charge of a captain. A former 
adjntant general, a high officer in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, was the commander-in-chief. They were to move upon 
the capitol to do battle with the forces of the State called forth 
by the chief magistrate and acting in obedience to his authority. 
The militia guarded the approaches to the capitol and the 
corridors. The Douglass House deputy sergeants-at-arms were 
in Representative Hall in the third story of the west wing. 
The sheriff's deputy *' peace-preservers" were in the street to 
the east of the capitol. Should the troops move upon Repre- 
sentative Hall, the "peace-preservers" would move upon the 
troops. Should the "peace-preservers " enter the corridor, they 
would be corralled by the militia. It was a more perplexing 
puzzle than 'that which so greatly troubled the gentleman in 
the arithmetics who had to work in detachments across the 
river the fox, the goose, and the peck of corn. Meantime the 
enemy was growing hungrier every hour. True, during the 
night solid, perhaps fluid, refreshments had been drawn up in 
baskets, as surreptitious lovers are drawn into the seraglio, but 
meddlesome sentries had cut off this source of supply. The 
deputy representatives of law and. order grew eager to "re- 
lieve " their beleaguered brethren. The sitijation was serious. 
At length it became known that some companies of the National 
Guard would, when so requested, join the sheriff's forces and 
turn their arms against the commander-in-chief. True, the con- 
stitution vests in the Governor "the supreme executive power 
of the State," and makes him " commander- m-cAe^/* of the 
militia." True, also, "the laws are silent when arms are raised," 
and no citizen may review the action of the executive in calling 
forth the militia. The constitution declares it treason to "levy 
war against the State" — to organize armed resistance to the 
commander-in-chief of the State's forces; and mutiny is a 
grave martial crime. Had the National Guard been called out 
to shoot down striking laborers, though in utter defiance of the 
constitution — a thing not unusual in 'these latter days — what 
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would this same sheriff have said or done had the strikers 
organized and armed for resistance? Suppose the sheriff had 
in such case been the friend of the strikers, and had converted 
them into a military force and assumed, with their assistance, to 
suppress as rioters the Governor and National Guard 1 Sup- 
pose Congress should some day have a scene like that at 
Topeka, and the President should send troops to the capitol — 
rightly or not : would the world not be amazed at the attempt 
. of the District of Columbia's marshal to put down as an insur- 
rection the chief magistrate and the soldiers of the nation? 
Surely, he must be a mad partisan indeed who can, a% a defender 
of the existing social order^ encourage such flagrant usurpation 
as that of which this sheriff was guilty. Take the definition of 
treason laid down against the Homestead workerd and apply it 
to the deputy sheriffs who menanced the Governor and his 
militia at Topeka ! But, who in the convention that made the 
constitution, ever dreamed that the people — the every-day, com- 
mon sort of people — would sometime have the impudence to 
elect and install a governor? 

Graver grew the situation. The plans of the sheriff and of 
the Douglass House were now complete. The deputy cham- 
pions of law and order were to advance upon the State House, 
and, joined by the mutinying National Guard, were to enter 
the corridor from the eastern portico. The Douglass House 
deputy sergeants-at-arms were to emerge from Representative . 
Hall into the corridor in the west wing. All the troops remain- 
ing faithful to their allegiance to the State, as well as the Gov- 
ernor and all the Populist State officers, would be thus shut up 
in the capitol between the two Republican forces, and must 
submit, or expect to be massacred. More than once the Gov- 
ernor's " removal " had been suggested to drunken rioters as a 
desirable consutnmation ; Ku-Eluz warnings had been sent 
him ; a basket of human bones, beneath a threatening notice, 
had been left in the rotund&. Men conspicuous as the Govern- 
or's friends had bees warned of overheard conversations doom- 
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ing them, by name, to death. The State Auditor, his wife and 
his clerks were forbidden to leave the capitol to go home after 
office hours. One of the clerks was beaten and dragged into 
the presence of Speaker Douglass, who graciously allowed him 
to depart after his revolver had been taken from him. A 
drunken negro Republican guard strack the Auditor's wife in 
the •face as she and her husband forced their way out of the 
capitol. 

Bloodshed was averted only because of the forbearance of 
the men the Republicans were denouncing as anarchists. Cow- 
ards the little band of faithful militiamen were liot. They 
faced death, as some had faced it often on the battle-fields of 
the South; faced it unflinchingly. They were ready to die in 
defense of the rights and hopes of the poor — expected never 
to leave the capitol alive. And had the Republican plan been 
put into execution, the corridor of the State House would have 
seen modern men ready to emulate the ancient heroes at Ther- 
mopylae. 

Fortunately, the Governor was unresentful ^pd cool. He 
saw all about him brave defenders not afraid to die for a prin- 
ciple ; and he would not accept the sacrifice. He had called 
out the militia to protect the House and its officers against 
armed assaults, and, waiving all the indignities heaped upon 
himself and his office, he himself proposed to those in^arms 
against him the truce which saved Kansas from indelible dis- 
grace. But — the militia and the deputy sjieriffsl When this 
precedent, indorsed by all the wealth of Kansas, shall some 
day be followed by another class of people, shall strikers, or 
shall farmers resisting eviction, be called "patriots" by the 
Republican press? Perhaps it may not be safe then to call 
them anything. q q Clemens. 
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IV. — What the Fabmers have Netted. 

Oonsidering all the claims, protestations and professions of 
the People's party, the supreme test to apply to its winter's 
achievements, the one question to ask, cannot be mistaken. It 
is this : Has it given the Kansas farmer what he asked and 
what it promised him ? 

If it has lied to the farm9r, then it does not deserve his'alle- 
giance. If it has injured him, he is under no further obligation 
to it. Let us examine. 

The only man for whom the Populist leaders have expressed 
any concern is the farmer. 

A government of the people by the farmer and for the farmer, 
has been the uninterrupted war-cry of the People's party since 
its crusade began. 

The Farmers' Alliance, out of which the People's party grew, 
excluded lawyers from its membership, and in many other ways 
declared, with offensive emphasis, its intention to serve the 
farmer and him only. The People's party, so far as preten- 
sions are concerned, has talked it otit on this line from the 
beginning. 

From the stately melancholy of Senator Peffer's utterances 
down to the snarliest caterwauling of the pettiest bosses in the 
party, the farmer and his woes have been, on the surface, the 
onlyobjects of solicitude. 

All the party platforms and all the speeches made *on them 
have declared for the farmer in all his aspects and damned every- 
body else for living by the sweat of the farmer's brow. 

So great was this protestation of disinterested love for the 
farmer, that all sophisticated observers saw for sure that the 
farmer was being buttered and sugared ready to be swallowed. 
The lamb seemed about to lie down with the lion — on the 
lion's inside. The spider was cooing to the fly. The political 
confidence-men were all busy with their great game of seduc- 
tion of the farmer for revenue only. 

The net results of the whole crusade are now before us — 
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not as surmises or saspicions, but as indisputable facts. What 
has the farmer got out of it ? 

The farmer did not get office. Not only was the genuine 
farmer excluded from office himself, but he was even denied 
the simple comfort of putting men in office whose sympathies 
, were unquestionably with our agricultural interests. 

From the Governor, a stranger in the State, for years 
an office-holder, a commission -man, a middle-man, a money- 
broker, a plutocrat, anything but a farmer, down to the Con- 
gressman from the Seventh District wjio learned his farming on 
a steamboat, there is scarcely agricultural talent enough in all 
the party's State and Federal office-holders combined to know 
the difference between cucumbers and cockle-burrs. 

Not only is this true of the office-holders, but it is still more 
true of the office-chasers-in-chief — those who constituted the 
Governor's private cabinet for the conduct of public business. 
The State officers are elected by the people ; but the members 
o{ this private cabinet were elected by the Governor. It is a 
pity we cannot believe that they were elected by themselves. 

If any men in Kansas can be found who are further removed 
from all personal relations or circumstances of sympathy with 
Kansas agriculture, then I have never heard of them. The 
jealous walls of the State penitentiary could not more securely . 
keep such gentlemen as Webb, Clemens and Doster from look- 
ing on the corn when it is green, and the wheat when it moveth 
itself aright, than they keep themselves. They are no more in 
tune with the farmers of Kansas than with the Salvation Army. 

But the view in this case should^^n no account be confined 
to these three names. Look at others in the list : Martin, Artz, 
Dunsmore, Semple, Breidenthal, Bennington, Rich, Close, Right- 
mire, Limebumer, Lease, Diggs, Simpson, Legate — and so on. 
No Populist farmer should fail to study this list of his undis- 
puted leaders, that he may discover exactly who and what he is 
following. I doubt if any farmer in Kansas can truthfully say 
that he has ever had help of any kind, direct or indirect, from 
any of these ladies and gentlemen. 
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There were men in the party clearly entitled to advise it, by 
virtue of their intelligence, their character, their occupations 
and their, records. Among such men were Col. William A. 
Harris, Hon. Samuel A. Riggs, ex-Governor Robinson and 
Senator Taylor. But these gentlemen, because they opposed 
the mad-caps in the Governor's office, were without influence.. 
They were hustled out of the way and shamefully ignored from 
beginning to end. Governor Robinson was not only not elected 
Senator, but he was so wholly disregarded that he went home 
angry. Col. Harris stood up bravely, but soon confessed that 
there was no ear for reason among his fellow partisans on duty 
at the State House. Mr. Riggs was able to help, and did help 
nobly, in taking care of the State University ; but when it came 
to other matters he was snubbed. 

Nearly as long ago as Bennington's first birthday, when Lew- 
elling, Legate, Webb and Mrs. Diggs were living on Republican 
salaries, when Doster was a railroad attorney, and Clemens was 
stepping high in the giddy paths of social pleasure and abusing 
the common people of Kansas because all the land they had 
was under their finger-nails — as long ago as all this, I say, Mr. 
Riggs was leading terrific charges against the railroads, against 
Senator Ingalls, and against various other people and things 
which seem now to be obnoxious to the People's party. But 
not a man in the whole State House People's party crowd had 
any care for him. My private opinion is that he reciprocated 
their aflfection fully. 

No — the real farmers and real fighters for what they believed 
to be farmers' interests, were at a discount all winter. 

From the beginning no People's party leader could by any 
power be induced to leave off haranguing the farmers on the 
sub-treasury, the currency, the national banks, and kindred ques- 
tions, except for one single purpose. The tune could at any 
time be changed for a roar against the old parties. Wild-eyed 
men, intemperate talkers, splintered up their voices and ex- 
hausted their lungs abusing the Republican party. Then, about 
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to sfaik) ezhaosted by their attacks on the Kepnblican partj, 
they would hold out one moment longer to explain that the 
badness of the Democratic party is the badness of the Kepabli- 
can party multiplied a hundred fold. The Republican party^ 
they said, had once been decent ; the Democratic party never 
had been and never could be. They even went so far as to prom- 
ise to adjourn the Democratic party in the South — in such States 
as Georgia and Alabama. Their promises, like their money, are 
without a redeemer. 

All this talk circulated at par. It was issued by Lewelling, 
Lease, Simpson afad all the rest, without limit to volume or 
value. Now what came of it all in the winteii Who was sent 
to the United States Senate? The answer is easy. One who 
has done more leading of the Democratic party in Kansas than 
any other -ten men. One who voted for Mr. Cleveland and 
planted himself without delay in the Democratic caucus as soon 
as he reached Washington, and is to-day as cockle-burred a 
Democrat as Grover Cleveland or David Bennett Hill. 

From this it is clear either that the orators lied when they 
said the Democrats were the worst of men, or else they aban- 
doned their people when they elected the leader of the worst of 
men to the Senate. With Poffer declaring that he is still a good 
deal of a Republican and Martin declaring that he is still nothing 
but a Democrat, it becomes clear that the raid on the old par- 
ties was only a sham battle, done to stampede the farmers of 
the State. The farmers stampeded all right ; but the stampede 
is over. 

The People's party bosses are fond of talking as though the 
contest lay between the farmers on one side and those not farm- 
ers on the other. This is rank absurdity. The contest was 
chiefly between farmers. The sixty-seven men who were to be 
shut out of the assembly-room of the lower branch of the Legis- 
lature were elected by the farmers of Kansas. The hoodlum 
vote of the cities went for the fusion ticket. The sixty-seven 
members were elected by more farmers' votes than the fifty- 
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eight. Yet the miDority of fifty-eight proposed, in the name of 
the farmer, to nullify the farmers' votes by which the majority 
of sixty-seven had been elected. ^ If the farmers of Kansas could 
stand this, they could stand anything. It appeared at once that 
they did not propose to stand it. Otherwise the Governor 
might have persevered. 

In this connection we cannot forget still other attempts to 
nullify the farmer vote of the State. The farmers, as I have 
said, elected a majority of the members of the lower house. 
Our constitution contains a provision to the effect that members 
of the Legislature shall not be arrested or in toy way interfered 
with while they arfe in session, nor for a certain number of days 
before and after a session begins. This is a wise and necessary 
provision, such as is found in the fundamental law of all states 
and nations. 

But our Governor, in his desire to nullify the majority fanner 
vote, proposed to ignore this constitutional provision by using 
troops to arrest, restrain and obstruct the majority of the mem- 
bers of the House elected as described by the majority vx>te of 
the farmers. He proposed, with the troops of which he is com- 
mander-in-chief, to march straight through the constitution and 
the statutes and plunder the majority of the farmers of Kansas 
of the due eflfect ot their ballots. 

Our Governor is certainly the commander-in-chief of our 
militia, but the commander-in-chief of our Governor is law — 
^composed of our constitution, our statutes and the usages and 
customs of civilized society. If our Governor had obeyed his 
commander-in-chief it would not have been necessary for the 
militia to appeal from the Governor to his superior, the law. 

The viciousness of such a precedent as would have been 
established if the Governor had nullified the votes of a major- 
ity of the farmers of Kansas, by having the soldiers turn their 
duly elected representatives out of doors, or shoot them to 
death, cannot be adequately described. It would have jeopar- 
dized every right the f aimer possesses as a voting citizen. 
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From the beginniDg, as I have said, the People's party med- 
icine-men told the farmers of sovereign remedies good for what 
ailed them. The snb-treasury, free coinage of silver " with no 
limitation to volume or value," as Senator Martin is reported to 
have said ; ^^ silk paper money in per capita quantities enough 
to do the business of the country," a "flexible" currency, Gov- 
ernment ownership of railroads, the abolition of national banks, 
the cutting down of fees and salaries, and so forth and so on, 
talk without end — these, I say, were the royal remedies recom- 
mended to cure the ills of the people. 

It appeared incidentally all along that the only way to get 
these remedies administered properly would be by electing the 
medicine-men to office. They were elected. Some went to 
Washington, some to Topeka^ some took office in their respec- 
tive counties. The news from Washington and Topeka has 
never been what was promised. No able delegate has ever 
given the country a chance to see what a sub-treasury looks like 
even in a legislative bill. The Kansas Senate did not even 
adopt a resolution on the subject. No memorials have gone to 
Congress. None of the great remedies have been exploited in 
any place where something might be accomplished. 

The lower house of the Kansas' Legislature passed a bill 
which provided for the election of Railroad Commissioners by 
the people, and greatly enlarging the powers of the commis- 
sioners. The Populist Senate "declined to concur. There js no 
more need of further railroad legislation now in Kansas, if the 
only object is to do justice, than there is of steamboat legis- 
lation or legislation to regulate the catching of whales. But if 
railroad legislation were needed, as the People's party patriots 
all along insisted, why did the People's party Senate reject the 
Gi'eenlee bill? 

What has been done by the medicine-men in Congress? 
None of the great remedies have been proposed — except that 
Otis called for several train-loads of silk paper money and was 
then excused sine die from serving his country further. Senator 
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Peffer started in to be his people's Moses, bnt soon concladed 
to be Moses only to the PeflEer family, which he is wisely doing 
at the rate of forty or fifty dollars a day. The Senator knows 
a snap when he sees it, and works it when he can. He wisely 
reflects that nobody ever loved him before at the rate of forty 
or fifty dollars a day, and that nobody ever will again. As for 
Glover he has been in Simpson and as for Simpson he has been in 
Clover, and both Clover and Simpson have favored the world 
with so many flash-light views of each other that there is now 
no trouble about their standing on their merits. They have 
been like two hostile cats on the front fence — they not only 
had to fight, but they had to fight in the most conspicuous of 
places. 

And so on. The medicine-men of the party have failed to 
materialize. They remind me of the old lady's remedy for 
colic. Sfte told the small boy full of green apples to put those 
apples right back where he got them and his colic would stop. 
All the remedies have been impossible and absurd remedies 
such as only quacks would prescribe. 

Nothing is surer in the mind of every intelligent Kansan than 
that the prosperity of every citizen depends on the general pros- 
perity of the farmers of the State. If the farmers prosper, the 
rest have* a chance. If the farmers are unfortunate, the rest of 
us may as well shut up shop. Now, the leaders of this alleged 
farmers' party have always taken the position that those who 
are not farmers are anxious to ruin those who are. To charge 
any sane man in Kansas with this is like charging him with an 
attempt to commit suicide. But, assuming that this charge has 
been well founded, and that the contest is between the farmer 
and the field, as alleged, what has this farmer-loving party done 
for the farmer? I have already answered this question in part ; 
but an important part remains to be stated. 

This farmer-loving party, by its campaign work and its out- 
rageous performances of the winter, materially reduced the value 
of every farm in the State. The demonstration made was such 
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as to alarm ^very investor, every mannfacturer, every possible 
settler of good character, every man of wealth, and every man 
inclined to make improvements. The very propriety of owning 
a farm was assailed. Messrs. Doster, Clemens and others, 
among the Governor's closest advisers, do not hesitate to at- 
tack the propriety of private ownership of land. The spectacle 
of Kansas farmers following the leadership of men who deny 
their right to own farms would be funny were it not fearful. 

In still another way the farmer was outraged. The bosAes 
of the party had no end of fun this winter, and it was one of 
the chief items of their comfort that the farmer "paid the 
freight" The People's party members of the Legislature sat 
down hard on many of the most important appropriation bills 
for the conduct of the State institutions, and refused to get up 
until the bill paying the expenses of the Dunsmore House had 
been passed. In the next school-house meetings to be held it 
will be in order for the lightning calculators of the People's ' 
party to figure out how much unnecessary money the people 
have had to. pay by reason of the winter's circus. 

And, speaking of money, the funds of the State in the State 
treasury are protected by a bond that would scare a cow. No 
ostrich would eat it, and goats would give it the go-by. It is a 
thing of shreds and patches, which could not be sued to a finish 
for the reimbursement of the State in fifty years. 

In brief, there has been a vicious beating of the bushes, a 
bawling and an uproar; but no good has been done. Over 
against thirty years of honest, safe and intelligent work, by the 
Republican party and the conservative members of other par- 
ties, in building this noble State, we must set the past thirty 
months of rank talk, culminating in as flagrant an abuse of 
power, as reckless a disregard of laws and precedents, and as 
brutal a raid on the State's good name, as could well have been 
contrived. If the farmers of K-ansas see anything in this for 
their benefit, then it is clear that all that they need to make 
them entirely happy, is — well, call it hades. 

C. S. Glked. 
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THE LEA-MAN'S BRIDE. 



WHO 80 blithe as we — the wavelets of the sea 1 
Leaping in the shallows, sipping with the swallows 
Of the mallow-scented brooks ; from their pebbly nooks 
Peeping at the ocean evermore in motion, 
Filching from the meadows the mallow-scented brooks. 

Who so sad as we — the wavelets of the sea ! 

If the lea-man list, whom our lips have kissed, 

To the maiden of the wood, when, with strains renewed, 

We have sung and sighed, we have called and cried — 

Lovelier, %aye, lovelier far, than the maiden of the wood« 

"I the lea-man's bride" sang the maid with pride, 
As with plashing oar she regained the shore 
Of the ever-jealous sea ; but her prophecy, 
Like the wood-dove's throat, held a warning note. 
As she touched the shore of the ever-jealous sea. 

O'er the dewy swath, hither for his bath, 
Ere the sun illume, hastens the bridegroom, 
Where our bosoms bare elfin mirrors are ; 
Thee the wavelets crave, lover of the wave ! 
And our elfin treasures are jewels very rare. 

Cruel is the sea 1 though our father be 
Drinking with his tongue tears that he hath wrung 
From the sobbing surf ; while above the turf 
On yon moist hill-side, wails a maiden bride ; 
For no lea-man more leaves the sobbing surf. 

Winona, Dec. 1892. ^^zea Pobtee CHirrENDBN. 
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SHELLEY. 



IN the first quiter of this century Kved and died m remarkable 
trio of poets — Byiom She Jey, and Keats. Byron was born 
in 1788, Shelley four and Keats sevoi years later. Keats died 
in 1821, Shdiey in 1S22, Byron in 1S24. The oldest was but 
thirty-six years of age, the youngest twenty-six. Byron's first 
publication appeared at nineteen, Shelley's at eighteen, and 
Keats's at twenty-two. Byron loved Mary Chaworth, married 
another, and lived mihappily ; separated from his wife, and was 
one thing to many women ever after. Keats loved, but his 
poverty prevented matrimony, and his death came too early to 
permit a change in his fortunes. Shelley's first-love, his cousin 
Harriet Grove, was denied him, and he married Harriet West- 
brook — a noble animal, according to Shelley, who could not 
feel poetry nor understand philosophy. Shelley, too, left his 
wife, and found in Mary Godwin, a woman worthy of him to 
the last, the companion and helpmeet that he needed. Bitter, 
and in some instances brutal, criticism drove these three poets 
from the shores of Albion. All sought Italy, and two of them 
remained there even in death — Shelley and Keats being buried 
in the Protestant cemetery at Rome. Byron, alone of the 
three, found a resting-place in his native land. 

Kossetti, from whom I draw largely, says: "To write the 
life of Shelley is (if I may trust, my own belief) to write the 
life of the greatest English poet since Milton, or possibly since 
Shakespeare ; and as the greatest poet must equal, at least, the 
greatest man of any other order, it must also be to write the 
life of one of the most illustrious personages, of whatever sort, 
, known to these latter ages. And this is peculiarly the case 
with Shelley, in whom a truly glorious poetic genius was united 
with, or was one manifestation of, the most transcendent beauty 
of character — flecked, indeed^ here and there, by semi-endear- 
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ing perversities, or by some manifest practical aberration." 
This is strong praise and mild condemnation. Bat I find that 
all authorities agree in placing Shelley's name high up on 
Olympus. 

Symonds, speaking' of Shelley's birthday, says : "August 4th, 
1792, is one of the most memorable dates in the history of 
English literature." 

Hales writes: "Shelley's poetry bears the impress of his 
eager, spiritual nature, and also of his vexed, peaceless life. 
When these vexations are remembered, and also that he vras 
cut oflE while yet 'in flushing,' the works he left behind move 
wonder and astonishment at the splendor of his genius. With- 
out doubt he is one of the foremost of English poets. Scarcely 
one has possessed in a higher degree the gifts of language and 
of melody. Few indeed have heard 'the still, sad music of 
humanity,' and echoed it with such fitie feeling and exquisite 
modulation as he." Yet Shelley, with so many other great 
souls, has been buried in a cloud of obloquy from a great part 
of the world, because he was not orthodox. 

And Shelley certainly was not orthodox. His school days 
were marked from the first by revolts against customs and 
rules, culminating in his pamphlet on the "Necessity of Athe- 
ism," which led to his expulsion from Oxford. In after-life, 
too, this uneasiness under restraint was the deciding element in 
his character. Yet there seems to be no reason to believe that 
he was not religiously sincere in this. In the dedication to the 
"Revolt of Islam " he wrote : 

**I will be wise, 
And just, and free, and mild, if In me lies 

Such power ; for 1 grow weary to behold 
The selfish and the strong still tyrannize 

Without reproach or check." 

It would seem that he tried to live within the measure of 
these lines. 

His "Address to the Irish People" gives, perhaps, the best 
idea of his opinions. An extract will serve as an example: 
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**A11 religions are good which make men good ; and the way 
that a person ought to prove that his method of worshiping 
God is best, is for himself to be better than all other men. A 
Protestant is my brother, and a Catholic is my brother. Do 
not inquire if any man be a heretic, or if he be a Quaker, a 
Jew, or a heathen ; but if he be a virtuous man, if he love lib- 
erty and truth, if he wish the happiness and peace of human 
kind. If a man be ever so much a believer and love not these 
things, he is a heartless hypocrite, a rascal, and a knave. It is 
not a merit to tolerate, but a crime to be intolerant. Anything 
short of our limited toleration and complete charity with all 
men, on which you will recollect Jesus Christ principally in- 
sisted, is wrong. Be calm, mild, deliberate, patient. Think 
and talk and discuss. Be free and happy, but first be wise and 
good." 

No better practical religion than this could be formed, and no ' 
man who held such opinions and tried to live up to them would 
now be socially ostracised on religious grounds. Even Shel- 
ley's avowal of atheism becomes less flagrant when considered 
in the light of his statement that he used the word atheism to 
express his abhorrence of superstition. His disregard of ortho- 
dozy was but another manifestation of his aversion to restraint * 
and intolerance. 

This aversion Shelley carried too far, and it led him to make 
the one blot on his character — his unfaithfulness, if I may term 
it such, to his wife. But even this has its palliating circum- 
stances — his extreme youth, the peculiar conditions of his first 
marriage, the unhappiness of his life with Harriet, and his wild, 
restless nature. Moralists would find fault only with the sec- 
ond marriage ; but the student of character will see the natural 
sequence of one to the other. 

The first marriage was not one of love ; it was brought about 
by Shelley's great hatred of injustice. His mind was worked 
upon by the persecution of Harriet by her father, and he mar- 
ried her with the romantic idea of saving her from this persecu- 
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tion. It would even seem that the advances came from Harriet, 
and not from Shelley. 

An unsatisfactory married life with Harriet, in connection 
with the peculiar courtship, made Shelley all the more open to 
impression from a woman who was capable of being a real 
companion to him. Such a woman he met, and at once that 
prejudice against the bond of marriage, which prejudice he laid 
aside out of consideration for Harriet, regains force, and he lets 
nothing stand between him and the object of his love — Mary 
Godwin. She has herself recorded the manner of his avowal. 
"To her, as they met, one eventful day, in St. Pancras church- 
yard, by her mother's grave, Bysshe in burning words poured 
forth the tale of his wild past — how he had suflEered, how he 
had been misled, and how, if supported by her love, he hoped 
in future years to enroll his name with the wise and good who 
had done battle for their fellow-men, and been true, through all 
adverse storms, to the cause of humanity. Unhesitatingly she 
placed her hand in his, and linked her fortunes with his own." 

I do not propose to enter very deeply into the moral or im- 
moral aspect of this proceeding. As for Shelley, probably his 
course was easy for one who was an opponent on principle to 
the coercive tie of marriage. His faithfulness to his second 
wife would seem to silence many criticisms. As to Mary God- 
win, she returned Shelley's love, when it was averred to her, 
freely and fully ; and since her education and belief led her to 
as great disregard of the marriage tie as Shelley himself pro- 
fessed, there is no evidence that she thought she was doing at 
wrong. Harriet is said to have given reluctant yet unquerulous 
assent to the inevitable. 

The characteristics which led Shelley to act as he did in this 
matter are not bad in themselves. On the contrary, they seem 
high and noble. Hogg states them thus: "I knew Shelley 
more intimately than any other man,^but I never could discern 
in him more than two fixed principles. The first was a strong, 
irrepressible love of liberty; of liberty in the abstract, and 
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somewhat after the pattern of the ancient republics, without 
reference to the English constitution — respecting which he 
knew little and cared nothing, heeding it not at all. The sec^ 
ond was an equally ardent love of toleration of all opinions, but 
more especially of religious opinions — of toleration complete, 
entire, universal, unlimited ; and as a deduction and corollary 
from which latter principle, he felt an intense abhorrence of 
persecution of any kind, public or private." It would be diflST- 
cult to attack these principles, and if Shelley had but used a 
little moderation he would have needed no defense. 

In The Arena for March, 1391, the Rev. Howard MacQueary 
says: "Do not infer from all this that I indorse Shelley — far 
from it ! He may have been influenced by a young man's con- 
ceit and presumption when he wrote 'Queen Mab ' ; he no doubt 
was unreasonable in his denunciation of kings and politicians, 
although they deserve much he said of them ; his view of mar- 
riage is damnable and dangerous sentimentalism ; — but, with 
all his faults, he deserves more pity than censure, more applause 
than 'hisses.'" He continues: "Let who will denounce Shel- 
ley, I will not. I will not brand with atheism the name of one 
whose life was one dream of enthusiastic, however impracticable, 
philanthropy. I will not say that a man who by his opposition 
to God means opposition to a demon is an enemy of God. To 
such a man I only reply: 'You are blaspheming a devil; that* 
is not the God I adore. You are not my enemy. Change the 
rmme^ and I will bid that cha/racter defiance with you.' " 

The god whom Shelley would not worship he describes thus : 

**A vengeful, pitiless and almighty fiend, 
Whose mercy is a nickname for the rage 
Of tameless timers hungering for blood. 
4 The self-sufficing, the omnipotent, 

The merciful and the avenging god 
Who, prototype of human misrule, sits 
High in heaven's realm, upon a golden throne. 
Even like an earthly king, and whose dread work, 
Hell, gapes forever for the unhappy slaves 
Of fate, whom he created in his sport. 
To triumph in their^torment when they fell." 
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Having now spoken of some things that interest me most in 
Shelley's life and character, I desire to notice a few things in 
his poetry. A paper of this kind will not admit copious ex- 
tracts, but I shall make some, for Shelley's poetry speaks more 
eloquently of him than anything I could say of it. 

I think Shelley peculiarly happy in his opening lines. They 
seem so admirably fitted to bring the reader to the state of 
mind desired by the poet. In " Queen Mab " he begins : 

••How wonderful is Death — 

Death, and his brother Sleep i 
One, pale as yonder waning moon. 

With lips of lurid blue; 
The other, rosy as the mom 

When, throned on ocean's wave, 

It blushes o'er the world : 
Yet both so passing wonderful I" 

The opening stanza of his beautiful elegy on the death of 
Keats, Adonais, is another example of this : 
**I weep for Adonais — he is dead ! 

Oh weep for Adonais, though our tears 
Thaw not the frost which binds so dear a head ! 
And thou, sad Hour selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers. 
And teach them thine own sorrow I Say : • With me 

Died Adonais I Till the future dares 
Forget the past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto eternity I ' " 

The "Ode to a Skylark" is called the most popular of his 
lyrics, and doubtless it is more read than any of his other 
poems ; but it appeals less to me than many of the others. I 
feel with Symonds, that " there are hymns in Prometheus which 
seem to realize the miracle of making words detached from 
meaning the substance of a new etherial music; and yet, 
although their verbal harmony is such, they are never devofd of 
definite significance for those who understand. Shelley scorned 
the sesthetics of a school which finds ^ sense swooning into non- 
sense' admirable. And if a critic is so dull as to ask what 
*Life of Life! thy lips enkindle' means, or to whom it is ad- 
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dressed, none can help him any more than one can help a man 

whose sense of hearing is too gross for the tenuity of a bat's 

crj. A voice in the air thus sings the hymn of Asia at the 

moment of her apotheosis : 

'• 'Life of Life ! thy Ups enkindle 

With their love the breath between them ; 

And thy smiles, before they dwindle. 
Make the cold air fire — then screen them 

In those looks where whoso gazes 

Faints, entangled in their mazes.' " 

This same beautiful flow of words combined with lofty 
thought is shown in Adonais. It is an embarrassment of riches 
which comes to one who attempts to choosy a stanza for its un- 
usual beauty. If I were forced to a decision, I think I should 
quote this one : 

*' Midst others of less note came one frail form, ^ 

A phantom among men, companlonless 
As the last cloud of an expiring storm 

Whose thunder is its knell. He, as I guess, 

Had gazed on Nature's naked loveliness 
Actfeon-like ; and now he fled astray 

With feeble steps o'er the world's wilderness, 
And his own thoughts along that rugged way 
Pursued like raging hounds their father and their prey." 

But even while writing this I hesitate if I shall not take an- 
other. 

"Julian and Maddalo" also contains gems, and has been 

characterized as the most perfect specimen in our language of 

the "poetical treatment of ordinary things." In this poem 

occurs one of the few familiar quotations from Shelley: 

**Mo8t wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song.'* 

Here also is the picture of a Venetian sunset and the island 
of San Lazzero : 

"Oh, 
How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 
Of heaven descends upon a land like thee, 
Thou paradise of exiles, Italy, 
n- No. 4-8 
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Thy mountains, seas, and vineyards, and the towers 

Of cities they encircle I — It was ours 

To stand on thee, beholding it : and then, 

Just where we had dismounted, the Count's men 

Were waiting for us wiUi the gondola. 

As those who pause on some delightful way. 

Though bent on pleasant pilgrimage, we stood 

Loolicing upon the evening, and the flood 

Which lay between the city and the shore. 

Paved with the image of the sky. The hoar 

And aery Alps, towards the north, appeared 

Through mist — an heaven-sustaining bulwark reared 

Between the east and west; and half the sky 

Was roofed wi^i clouds of rich emblazonry. 

Dark-purple at the zenith, which still grew 

Down the steep west into a wondrous hue 

Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 

Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 

Among the many-folded hills." 

Sjmonds says: "If a final word were needed to utter the 

nnutterable sense of waste excited in us bjr Shelley's premature 

absorption into the mystery of the unknown, we might find it 

in the last lines of his own Alastor : 

** *Art and eloquence, 
And all the shows o' the world, are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their lights to shade. 
It is a woe ' too deep for tears' when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit, 
' Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind, not sobs or groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope — 
But pale despair and cold tranquility. 
Nature's vast frame, the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they were.' " 



J. D. BOWEESOOK 
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Part I. 

THE site for the city of Topeka was first selected and occu- 
pied by Cyrus K. HoUiday,* Charles Robinson, f Rev. 
S. Y. Lum, a Congregational minister, John Armstrong, and 
others, November, 1854. These early pioneers explored the 
Kansas valley for the purpose of selecting a suitable location 
for a future great city. On their exploring journey west they 
tarried at Tecumseh for a few days, a town which had been 
shortly before that time founded and peopled by men from the 
slave-holding States, on the south bank of the Kansas river. 
The location was well and favorably chosen, in the primeval 
forest, and surrounded by a beautiful country, extending back 
from the river into the prairie meadows. Holliday and his 
party proposed to these founders of Tecumseh to unite fortunes 
and devote their mutual energies to "boom" the town. But 
Robinson was connected with the New England Emigrant Aid 
Society, and Holliday and his friends were born'and educated 
in the free States of the North. So the white-handed strangers 
to labor from the slave States declined to share their fortunes, 
or unify their social relations, or modify their political views 
with men from the free States. These radical differences made 
it impossible for Holliday and his companions to settle at Te- 
cumseh, and they pursued their journey west about six miles, 
where they selected and occupied the town-site of Topeka. 
These voyageurs explored the valley still further west up the 
river. At the Baptist mission, selected and established by Rev. 
Robert Simerwell in 1848, about six miles west of the city of 

* Cyras K. Holliday was named as one of the directors of the A. T. A 8. F. R. R. Co. in 
the act of the Legislature of the Territory of Kansas creating this corporation, at the session 
of 1860, and has continuonsly heen a director of that railroad ever since— a period of thirty- 
four years. 

t Charles Robinson was the first Ooyeraor of Kansas. 
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Topeka, they halted for the purpose of securing refreshments 
and rest ; but the missionaries entertained the view that slav- 
ery was a divine institution, and they declined to entertain the 
strangers from the Northern States, and they were compelled 
to pursue their journey weary and hungry. They forded the 
Kansas river with a wagon and team, and traveled west along 
the north side of the river, when they came upon a double log 
cabin separated by a passage inclosed overhead, about one-half 
mile southwest from the present village of Silver Lake, on the 
Union Pacific Kailroad. This was the rude home of Joseph La 
Framboise, a half-breed French Indian, who was living in this 
cabin with two wives — Lucinda, a German woman, and Arch- 
an-ge, a Pottawatomie Indian. Kobinson had been a pioneer 
in California, and was familiar with the usages of wild life; 
and HoUiday was born and educated in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, a State largely inhabited by immigrants from the father- 
land and their descendants. Arch-an-ge entertained Robinson 
at her cabin, and Lucinda extended thd hospitality of her cabin 
to HoUiday. Food was prepared and served to them by these 
women, and they were afforded shelter from the chilling Novem- 
ber weather. 

La Framboise kindly gave HoUiday and Robinson such in- 
formation as they desired about the country, and they again 
pursued their journey for the mouth of the Blue river, and 
selected the town-site where Manhattan was afterwards located 
and settled. From this place they went to the mouth of the 
Republican river, beyond Fort Riley, and examined the site 
where Junction City is now located. Having explored the 
Kansas valley to the junction of the Republican and Smoky 
HUl rivers, they returned to the spot selected for the town of 
Topeka, and December 5, 1854, they with others organized 
the Topeka Town Company, and with energy commenced 
"booming" the new town. 

The first settlers of the town-site of Topeka, with commend- 
able ambition, claimed six hundred and forty acres, or one 
entire section of land, which they surveyed and platted for the 
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fature capital city on a liberal and broad scale. The sectipn of 
land was entered at the United States land office at Lecompton, 
and paid for with a "float," or land scrip, issued to Isaiah 
Walker, a Wyandotte Indian. The Government of the United 
States had before that time made tod concluded treaties with 
the Wyandotte nation of Indians, and by virtue of these treaties 
the Government had issued to Walker this "float " or land scrip, 
and he or his asdigns were authorized to locate it on any of the 
public domain, surveyed or unsurveyed. Walker's mother was * 
an Indian w^man of the Wyandotte nation, and his father was 
a "squaw man." HoUiday paid Walker twelve hundred dollars 
to locate this scrip on the town-site of Topeka, and July Ist, 
1859, Walker conveyed the town-site to Holliday by deed, in 
trust for the inhabitants of the town. 

Cyrus Kurtz Holliday, to whom Walker conveyed the town- 
site of Topeka, was born near Carlisle, Cumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, and was a classmate of William B. Allison, * 
United States Senator from Iowa, at Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., from which college he graduated. He was married 
to Miss Mary D. Jones, of Meadville, Pa., June 11, 1854, anxl 
immediately came to Kansas, and in company with Charles 
Robinson, John Armstrong, Kev. S. Y. Lum, and others, se- 
lected and settled upon the present town-site. Colonel Holliday 
with fidelity administered his trust as trustee for the inhabitants 
of the town, and has devoted his life with rare ability to the 
interests and welfare of the capital city of the State. 

When the Legislature of 1868 convened, the city of Topeka 
was confined almost exclusively to the original section of land. 
There were twelve or fifteen hundred inhabitants in the town. 
The buildings had nearly all been erected and constructed of ^ 
rubble stone, soft brick, and cottonwood lumber. There were 
four or five grocery stores, three or four general stores, and 
about ten saloons or dramshops. Col. John Ritchie,* Wilson L. 
Gordon and Abner D^ane owned and operated a saw and grist 
mill located north of the present Rock Island depot, on the 
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northyest corner of First and Kansas avenues. This mill had 
one saw for cutting lumber, and one set of old-fashioned burrs 
for grinding corn meal, flour, and feed. There were no other 
mills or foundries in the town or neighborhood. 

The present State House grounds were inclosed by a rough 
limestone fence laid up dry, built for the State by John G. Otis 
in 1863, then the law partner of William P. Douthitt, and since 
a member of Congress from the Topeka district. The grounds 
were covered with wild bluestem prairie grass. The magnificent 
grounds then owned and now occupied by the Cpllege of the 
Sisters of Bethany were an open common, and could not then 
be distinguished by strangers from the other open prairie in the 
same neighborhood. 

Washburn College occupied a small rubble-stone building 
situated on the northeast corner of Jackson street and Tenth 
aventie. The Koman Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal and Congregational churches occupied small stone 
houses, located in different neighborhoods of the town. The 
Presbyterians worshipped in a small brick house about twenty 
by forty feet, between Seventh street and Eighth avenue, on 
the east side of Kansas avenue, built by Rev. John A. Steele, 
and the Baptists held their services in a small room over the 
store of Deacon Joseph C. Miller, standing on the west side of 
Kansas avenue, between Sixth avenue and Seventh street. 

The Roman Catholic church was organized by Rev. James 
H. Defouri, in the spring of 1862. The following summer and 
fall he built the walls and put on tlie roof of the Church of the 
Assumption, on the comer of Eighth avenue and Jackson street, 
an4 held his first services in the new unfinished church on Christ- 
mas of that year — unplastered, without floors, and with canvas 
covering the openings in the building for windows. 

This good priest was bom in Savoy, Italy, 1830, and in his 
infancy he was adopted by Count Hipolite de Chambast, and 
was educated by him at the college of St. Pierre d'Albigny and 
the seminary of Chambery, the capital of Savoy. Father Def- 
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ouri was the pastor of this church from 1862 to 1876, when 
he went to Santa F^, New Mexico, as Vicar General to Arch- 
bishop Lamy, and pastor of the old relic of a church. Our Lady 
of the Guadalupe, built probably in 1698.* 

The Rev. Charles M. Calloway organized the first Protestant 
Episcopal church, in 1857, and organized and promoted the 
scheme that resulted in founding the College of the Sistjers of 
Bethany, under the patronage of the late Bishop Thomas H. 
Vail. This school prospered, and has become the alma mater of 
hundreds of young women of this country. Rev. John A. Lee, 
a priest of the Protestant Episcopal church, and his estimable 
wife, were at the head of this excellent seminary for young la- 
dies in 1868. The work of the school was a credit to its found- 
ers and friends, and it is the pride of the church and the people 
of the West. 

The Congregational church was organized under the care of 
Rev. Lewis Bodwell, and the erection of the first church edifice 
was commenced in 1857. During the summer of 1856 the 
Missouri river was picketed by pro-slavery men from Missouri, 
for the purpose of keeping back the Free-State emigrants seek- 
ing homes in Kansas ; and whether the emigrants came by river 
or by other routes, they were turned back toward the homes 
they had left. Late in September a company of near three 
hundred Free-State emigrants, gathered from various States, 
left Mount Pleasant, Iowa, for Topeka. Rev. Lewis Bodwell, 
and his brother Sherman, afterwards sheriff of Shawnee county, 
joined this company, and reached Kansas October 10th. They 
were met by the United States Territorial Marshal and three 
hundred United States cavalry, and put under arrest. The fol- 
lowing day they were marched twenty-seven miles under a 
strong military escort ; on the next day, Sunday, October 12th, 
they were marched fifteen miles to Straight creek, where they 
camped for the night. There, in the evening of the day of 
rest, by the camp-fires, Mr. Bodwell, like Paul, preached to his 

*Antograpb letter from Rev. James H. Defoari, in my possession. 
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fellow-prisoners. His text was, "Lo, I am with you alway/' 
During tho tragic struggle that followed between the chivalric 
votaries of human slavery and the Spartan band of heroic Free- 
State men, Bodwell was a conspicuous character, and an in- 
spiration to the people of the th^n Territory. Mounted on his 
faithful pony, "Major*" booted and spurred, and with a close- 
fitting cap on his head, and an Indian blanket pinned over his 
shoulders ; under the blanket were plainly to be seen the muzzle 
of a Sharps' rifle and the hilt of a Colt's revolver,* and with a 
well-thumbed Greek Testament as his constant companion, with 
the devotion of the pilgrims of old engaged in reclaiming the 
Holy Land from the Saracens, he traveled and bivouacked on 
the wild prairie and in the gloomy forest, and struggled, con- 
tended and fought for the homes of the Free-State settlers and 
against the long-haired, rough-riding, merciless enemies of the 
settler^, and for justice and human rights. 

Revk Lewis Bodwell was born Sept. 8, 1827, in New Haven, 
Conn. ; removed with his parents to Ohio, in 1831, and returned 
in 1837. From 1837 to 1842 was a pupil of John E. Lovell, 
in the Lancaster School of New Haven, Conn. ; commenced his 
classical studies with Deacon Simon Hart, of Farmington, Conn., 
in 1846 and 1847 ; taught in George street (now Webster) pub- 
lic school of New Haven, Conn., 1847-9.; in Trenton (N. J.) 
Academy, 1849-50; studied at Oneida Conference Seminary, 
Cazenovia, N. Y., 1861-2; through failing health removed to 
Dexter, Mich., and there while tutoring in the family of Judge 
Samuel W. Dexter supplied the Congregational churches of 
Dexter and Pinckney, 1853-4. 

He was licensed by the Jackson Congregational Association 
at Grass Lake, Mich., April 26, 1854 ; supplied the Congrega- 
tional church at Truxton, Courtland county, N. Y., 1855-6 ; was 
ordainfed at Truxton by the Courtland Presbytery, Sept. 3, 1856 ; 
was commissioned by the American Home Missionary Society, 
and started for Kansas Sept. 9, 1856. 

• '* Congregationalism in Kansas.*' By Rev. Richard Cordley, D. D. 
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As early as 185T the Congregational churches of the Terri- 
tory took the first steps that secured the establishment of a col- 
lege of learning at Topeka. Rev. Lewis Bodwell, in April, 1857, 
was chosen chairman of the committee appointed by the Kansas 
General Association to secure a location for a Congregational 
college, and in October, 1858, he was made temporary chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Lincoln, now Washburn Col- 
lege ; and the Association voted, in July, 1858, to locate the 
college at Topeka. This work was the beginning of Washburn 
College. This institution is indebted more, perhaps, to John 
Ritchie, one of the early pioneers of the State, for substantial 
pecuniary aid, than to any other of its founders. He donated 
to the college one hundred and sixty acres of land on which 
the college buildings now stand ; and this land would now in 
its natural state be a comfortable competency for a Western 
family. The school was organized in 1859, and by the zealous 
self-denial of its founders and friends, and wise and prudent 
management, it has succeeded beyond the most sanguine hopes 
of its founders, and is one of the best institutions of learning 
in the West. 

The First Presbyterian church was organized in Topeka Feb- 
ruary 15, 1860, with fifteen communicants, by Rev. John A. 
Steele. Mr. Steele was born in Greenbrier county. West Vir- 
ginia, in 1802. During the tragic and memorable invasion of 
Kansas by General Sterling Price, while every male person able 
to bear arms was absent from Topeka in defense of the State, 
October 12th, 1864, Mr. Steele died, and was buried by the 
women in the Topeka cemetery. After the death of Rev. John 
A. Steele, Rev. Samuel T. McClure served the church for a 
short time, when Rev. John Elkin, D.D., became the pastor; 
and Rev. F. 8. McCabe, D.D., succeeded Mr. Elkin in January, 
1869, as pastor of the First Presbyterian Church. Rev. John 
A. Steele was educated at and graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania, and took his theological course at Princeton, 
'New Jersey. Mr. Steele left surviving him a widow and a 
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family of children. His bods and daughters were educated and 
cnltnred men and women, and occupy the first places in the 
social and business activities of life. 

The first Methodist Episcopal church was organized March 
31, 1855, by Rev. James S. Griffing, pastor. Mr. Griffing was 
a graduate of the Wesleyan University, of Middletown, Conn. 
Kev. A. Still, D. D., was presiding elder for the conference dis- 
trict, and the first quarterly conference was held in this church 
by the presiding elder Nov. 20, 1855. The Governor of the 
Territory, Robert J. Walker, made a public address in Topeka 
in the summer of 1867, and donated J20 for the church build- 
ing fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Topeka. This 
was the first money secured by the church for the purpose. 
During part of 1857 and 1858 Rev. J. V. HoUiday, brother of 
C. K. Holliday, the trustee of the town-site for the use of the 
inhabitants of the town, was pastor of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Rev. Walter Oakley was one of the first and 
most conspicuous members of the Methodist Episcopal church 
at Topeka. He graduated from the Wesleyati University at 
Middletown, Connecticut, in 1852. In 1853 he was professor 
of English literature in the New York Conference Seminary. 
In the academic years of 1853 to 1855 he was professor of 
natural sciences in the Wesleyan Female College, at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. January 3, 1856, he came to Topeka, and built 
the first hotel in the town, and had it completed ready for the 
meeting of the Topeka Legislature on July 4th of that year. 

The Legislature met in Topeka July 4, 1856, but was dis- 
persed by Col. Edward V. Sumner, commanding United States 
troops, by order of Gov. Wilson Shannon, and in obedience to 
orders issued by Jefferson Davis, Secretary of War. 

The men in those early days, in the bitterness of their 
environments builded better than they knew. Churches and 
schools had the first place in the hearts and councils of the 
entire body of the people. Amid border troubles, hard times, 
or the pursuits of peace and plenty, public sentiment favored 
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and encouraged churches and schools, and every citizen, whether 
saint or sinner, was willing to furnish alike, in adversity or 
plenty, material aid to secure these blessings. 

The people of Kansas were of the best families of every 
State and country — ^intelligent, frugal, and liberal in their 
social and religious views ; and when it was proposed to build 
a Catholic or Protestant church or school, every one was ready 
and willing to help promote the good work. Thfe inhabitants 
of Topeka were cast in the liberal mould that unified their 
aspirations and ambitions for progress and success in their new 
homes. 

When the American traveler visits Glasgow, the seconti city 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain, the people are think- 
ing and talking of ship-building, commerce, and money. The 
accumulated wealth of the city is largely confined to the oltJ 
families and active business classes. But the multitude of the 
population carry everywhere with them evidences of industry, 
honesty, and frugality. The morals and culture of the people 
do not seem to keenly concern the wealthy and more fortunate 
classes ; the classes do not seem to care for the masses, as in 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen. But when the traveler goes from 
Glasgow to Edinburgh or Aberdeen, the scene is changed. 
There the traveler finds churches, schools, and works of art at 
every turn of the street. The people of the latter cities point 
with pride to the great charities, and evidences of civilisation, 
refinement, and education. The state of society is strikingly 
marked by the diflEerent conditions existing in those different 
cities. So the first Free-State settlers of Kansas, composed of 
the best type of the Christian civilization, enjoyed the iuU free- 
dom of democracy on the virgin prairies, untrammeled by tra- 
dition, or usage, or caste; their articles of faith in the body 
politic was the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man- 

The city of Topeka was located and laid out on the south 
side of the Kansas river, and the Shunganunga, a sinuous 
stream, flowed through a luxuriant growth of timber and ahrub- 
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bery by the town on the soiith.^ The river, with its ever- 
shifting sands and treacherous bed, was crossed by means of a 
swinging pontoon bridge. There was an island of oval form 
in the middle of the river at the foot of Kansas avenue, the 
principal business street" of the town. The water in the river 
flowed in about an equal volume on either side of the island. 
This island was between two and three hundred feet wide, and 
the elevation was about equal to the banks on either side. The 
proprietors of the pontoon bridge had secured a wire cable and 
stretched it across the river, and the pontoon boats were swung 
to this cable by means of ropes or cords. Timbers were laid 
upon these boats, and upon this structure the roadway of the 
bridge was laid. The bridge may not have been equal, in its 
structure, to the one built of galleys when Xerxes led the Per- 
sian army across the Hellespont for the purpose of conquering 
Greece, but it served the end for which it was constructed. On 
the north bank of the river, extending beyond Soldier creek to 
the bluffs, two or three miles, the land was a level plain, cov- 
ered with a dense forest of heavy timber. 

The timber of the plain was principally cottonwood, walnut, 
elm, oak, hickory, hackberry, and sycamore, with a dense un- 
dergrowth of papaw, redUud or Judas tree, sumac, buck-bush, 
wahoo, hazel, wild grapes, and ivy. The rich, luxuriant foliage 
of this forest in the spring, summer and autumn was grand and 
romantic, and had been the home of the Kansas Indians for 
centuries. Julie Papan and her family occupied a log cabin in 
the forest, about a hundred rods from the north end of the 
pontoon bridge. By the terms of the treaty concluded at St. 
Louis, Mo., June 8, 1825, between the United States and the 
chiefs, head-men and warriors of the Kansas Indians, the Oov- 
emment granted to Josette, Julie, Pelagie, and Victoire, the 
four children of Louis Gonvil, each one section of -640 acres of 
land on the north side of the Kansas river.f 

*The State HooBe and Washbani College at Topeka are 950 feet above the sea level ; lati- 
tude 88^ 9, and longitude west from Greenwich 06° 41'. ^ 
ftJ. S. Statutes at JLar^ Indian Treaties, toI.7, p.244. 
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Louis Gonvil was- a Frenchman, and came to this country bj' 
the way of St. Louis, a political exile, soon after the execution 
of Louis XVI, the French Revolution, the Reign of Terror, 
and Napoleon Bonaparte became First Consul of France and 
set up the Napoleonic dynasty. Louis Gonvil in Lis exile came 
among the Kansas Indians from France, and married an Indian 
maiden of the Kansas nation ; and the fruits of the marriage 
were Josette, Julie, Pelagie, and Victoire. The Government 
by. the treaty of 1826 marie like provisions for twenty-two half- 
breed children whose fathers were political exiles from France, 
and whose mothers were women of the Kansas nation of In- 
dians.*' 

The section or 640 acres of land reserved and granted by the 
Government to Julie Gonvil was on the nortli side of the Kan- 
sas river, and is now the site of North Topeka. Julie Gonvil 
afterwards married Louis Papan, also a native Frenchman, and 
with her husband and children occupied the log cabin on her 
section of land in the forest. Her husband was a hunter, fisher- 
man and trapper, and one of their daughters, Helen, married 

*The Kansas nation of Indians, according to the traditions preserved in the Barean of 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, is of the Ceglha group. Their ances- 
tors formed one people, who dwelt east of the Mississippi river. The traditions of some of 
the five civilised tribes in the Indian Territory confirm this statement. When the Ponka and 
their brethren reached the month of the Ohio they separated, those who went down the Mis* 
sisslppi becoming the TJ-ka-qpa (Oo-ka-khpa) or Down-stream people, whence Kwapa or 
Qaapaw, the rest becoming the U-ma-ha, or Up-stream people, whence the name Omaha. 
This first separation took place prior to A. D. IMl, more than one hundred years, before 
Charles I was executed and Cromwell became Lord Protector of England. 

At the month of the Osage river occurred the second separation. The Ponka and Omaha 
crossed the Missouri, being joined by the Iowa, and had sundry adventures, which have been 
given In detail in an article on Siouan Migrations, published in The American Naturalist, 
vol. XX, No.. 3, March, 1880, pp. 216-222. 

The final separation was that of the Eansa from the Osage. The Osage remained on or 
near the river in the State of Missouri bearing their name. They divided into Pa-ha-tsi, those 
camping on a hill, Highlanders, miscalled Great Osage, and TJ-tseh-ta, those camping at the 
base of the hill, Lowlanders, misnamed Little Osage. The Eanaa ascended the Missouri till 
they reached the country near what is now the northeastern comer of the State of Eansat. 
There they met the Cheyennes, who drove them down the Missouri. This led the Eansa to « 
settle near the mouth of the Eansas river. After this, according to their traditions, they met 
white people for the first time. These traditions, obtained from four of the principal men of 
the tribe, have been recorded in the original, with Interlinear and free English translations, 
for publication with other Eansa texU by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

I am under obligations to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and J. Owen Dorsey, 
Ethnologist of the Smithsonian Institation, for the information on this and other subjects 
now in my possession respecting the Eansas Indians. 
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O. A. Curtis, a native of the State of Indiana. The marriage 
waa celebrated May 8, 1859, by the Rev. Ignatius Maes, S. J., 
of St, Mary's Mission,* at the home of the bride's parents. 

Charles Curtis, now a member of Congress from the Topeka 
district, was born in this log cabin surrounded by the deep 
forest, January 25, 186Q, on the reserve or section of land re- 
served to his grandmother, Julie Gonvil, by the treaty of June 
3, 1S25. 

William Curtis and his wife, the filther and mother of O. A. 
Curtis, came from Indiana before the civil war, and were intel- 
ligent, industrious, and worthy people, and commanded the re- 
spect and esteem of all their neighbors. 

O. A. Curtis was a captain in the Union army during the late 
civil war, and served in the army with credit and distinction. 

Julie Papan sold some of this section of land to William Cur- 
tis, the father of her son-in-law, in 1863, and finally sold the re- 
mainder of her reserve to others, and followed the remnant of 
the Kansas nation of Indians into the Indian Territory, where 
they located on the Arkansas river, thirty or more miles from 
Arkansas City, and where she is now spending the remnant of 
her antique life on a farm. j^^,^ Guthrie. 



«MS. latter In my poMOMlon, from Rev. H. J. Votel, S. J., President St Kary^t College. 



{(Copyright tteurtd by John Gntkrit. AU rigkit rturotd.) 
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MISJUDGED. 



THEY flouted him with scornful scan, 
They called him false to friend and fne ; 
Denounced him, stung him, blow on blow^ — 
"Dishonest, weak, immoral man." 

And yet he bore a cruel load 

With patient fortitude, nor quailed 
Where others faltered, others failed, 

Despairing, murmuring, on their road. 

With manly, uncomplaining cheer, 

He gave his life, his all ; yet tli rough 
The bitter sacrifice none knew 

He offered that which was most dear. 

Oh, shame I dull human hearts, and cold; 
We lash each other's cross, in scorn, 
We plait each other's crown of thorn. 

We crucify, as they of old. 

Emma Platteh SEAnuay. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 



THE long and loud protest that went up from the ranks of 
the " Young Crowd," so called, when the January Agora 
appeared with an article from the pen of Hon. W. A. Phillips, 
proved that some ^ one had been hurt, and that the wound was 
more than skin deep. An old warrior, tried in battle and cov- 
ered with the scars of many conflicts, had entered the lists, and, 
poising with his old-time aim the lance that was tarnishfBd by 
age and. rusted with idleness, he had sent the weapon with un- 
erring aim at the heel of the young Achilles of Kansas with the 
vigor with which he was wont to hurl the weapon when he 
himself was a member of the " Young Crowd " that first charged 
upon the early enemies of Kansas. With a salutation to the 
champion of the " Old Crowd " in Kansas politics, than whom 
there is none more respected, I enter the lists against this noble 
old knight who has been so seldom unhorsed. 

There is an old adage to the eflEect that young men are the 
ones for war, while the old men are the proper persons for* 
counsel, but as the adage says nothing about the ones who 
should hold the offices, there has come up a contention as to 
who is entitled to the "persimmons," vulgarly so called ; and it 
is to combat the theory that the young men are entitled to none 
of the fruit, that I am called upon to oppose one who believes 
that the members of the old crowd need a!nd should have it all. 
I fully agree with my opponent when he says there should be 
no "gangs" or "crowds" within the Kepublican ranks. Of 
course when we have a majority of 82,000 we can afford to 
"play horse," but when we are in the minority it behooves 
every Kepublican to come in out of the wet, and he cannot take 
time to look at the tent door to see whether the skull and cross- 
bones of the old crowd are above it, or whether the tent-flap is 
ornamented with the pinafore and safety-pins which my friend 
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the Colonel assumes to believe is the 'emblem of the young 
crowd. And with his experience in the vicissitudes of life, 
even the Colonel will hardly care to dispute that pinafores and 
safety-pins are as necessary to our modern civilization as are the 
skulls and cross-bones. Could the two crowds be persuaded to 
get together in the strife instead of quarreling until the enemy 
carries* off the prize, it seems to me that Kansas and the Bepub- 
lican party would be in better condition, and that both young 
and old would secure more of the fruit that is popularly sup- 
posed to ripen perennially in the garden at Washington and in 
the big building west of the Santa F4 offices in Topeka. 

Let it be understood that the young crowd did not inaugu- 
rate this fratricidal war. Deep and ominous were the warnings 
sounded long before the young crowd of Kansas Republicans 
had grown large enough to accommodate the maternal slipper. 
The allegation was made many years ago that the State offices, 
to say nothing of Federal positions, were in the hands of a 
few men, familiarly known as the "Bills" and "Jims" of Kan- 
sas politics, and that unless a member of the old crowd died 
(none ever resigneJi) no one outside of the charmed circle had 
any more chance to get an office than has a competent man 
under the reign of Lewelling. Colonel Phillips knows that 
there were men in office in Kansas who had held office continu- 
ously since the war until they were "turned down" by the 
recent tidal wave. By this I do not mean anything personal, 
for Y^e all know that there have been times in the history of 
Kansas when Colonel Phillips did not hold an office, although 
it must be admitted for the sake of candor that the intepregnum 
occurred through no fault of his own. 

I confess that it is a trifle unjust to class Colonel Phillips 
with the old crowd, the members of which did so much to bring 
about the recent disasters to the Republican party in Kansas, 
for the mon who were responsible for that calamity were as a 
rule far inferior to him, save perhaps in the quality of holding 
on to a good thing when they got it. In that particular he is 

n-No.4-4 
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equaled by few and surpassed by none. The cry which finally 
developed into the howl of calamity was first raised as a right- 
eous protest against a few men who dominated Kansas politics, 
and who made and unmade candidates and officers at their own 
nauseating will. To deny that the politics of the State was 
controlled for years by half a dozen men to their own interests 
and advancement, is to fly in the face of history or to demon- 
strate that you were one of that crowd that for so many years 
ruled Kansas as absolutely as it is now ruled by the ^' inner 
circle " of the New Dispensation. 

And thus it came about that men who believed that the 
Republican party was not bad because there were bad men or 
chronic officenseekers and -holders in control of it, determined 
that the honors, emoluments, and responsibilities should be 
divided, and that the new generation, or at least the old gener- 
ation that had been driven from the public places for a third of 
a century, should have an opportunity. To this astounding de- 
parture of course a protest was entered, and so it happens that 
we find at least one who is so loth to give up his place, so vin- 
dictive because he is crowded out,- that he registers a vigorous 
"kick" against the proposition to give anyone younger than 
himself a "show down," or to grant to them what he has 
claimed as an absolute right for himself for almost a third of a 
century. It has not always been so. The time was, as the 
record tells us, when he believed in young people having office, 
if they chanced to belong to his own household. Colonel Phil- 
lips assumes to believe that the "Young Crowd" consists of 
infants in arms, of irresponsible youths who have not yet arrived 
at the age of discretion. In this he errs. The " Young Crowd ", 
of Kansas consists of men who have grown gray in the service 
of the Republican party as well as of men who are full of youth 
and vigor. In other words, the " Young Crowd " is simply and 
solely It protest against the office-holding monopoly that has 
grown up in the State ; and whether a man be twenty-one or 
ninety-nine, if he believes that a public office is not a private 
snap, he is eligible to membership. 
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To the complaint that the Cairo consulship went to a man 
who has no hair on his face, the attention of Colonel Phillips 
may pertinently be called to the fact that both Washington and 
Lincoln lacked that qualification, and there is already a dispute 
among the artists and authors as to whether or not Columbus 
boasted a beard. Even my respected antagonist has not enough 
to make him immortal should he depend upon that alone. If 
he makes this a sine qua non^ let him kneel at the shrine of 
PeflEer and have his longings satisfied. The present Cairo con- 
sul, with whom he complains that he is not acquainted, is a 
young man who is worth knowing. An acquaintance would be 
mutually beneficial. The young man will probably not long 
remain among the mummies and pyramids of Egypt, and when 
he returns he will be able to tell of members of the old crowd 
of Isis and Osiris whom he has seen, and who have held their 
present places for two thousand years at least — much longer 
than Colonel Phillips may hope to retain a job, even though he 
has no interference from the young crowd. 

Colonel Phillips does not seem to appreciate the efforts of 
the young men in the campaign of 1892. Let us make a com- 
parison, personal, if you please, between that battle and the one 
fought two years before. It is recorded that in 1890 Colonel 
Phillips was a candidate for Congress from the Fifth District 
of Kansas. When the vote was counted it was found that he 
was buried under a majority of 5,484. Two years later, in the 
campaign which he denounces so vehemently, an illustrious 
member of the young crowd was pitted against his old antag- 
onist, and he in turn was defeated, but. the majority against 
him was only 1,320. These figures show, if nothing more, that 
the voters of the Fifth Congressional District of Kansas do not 
entertain the same views in reference to the young and the old 
crowd as those held by Colonel Phillips. 

And again: In the memorable campaign of 1892 the Ee- 
publican party attempted to carry two members of this "Old 
Crowd " who were holding fast to the oflBces they already had 
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while attempting through the prestige enjoyed by official po- 
sition to secure better ones. These. two men alone cost the 
Bepnblican party enough votes to have elected every State 
officer and to have given us at least two more Congressmen. 
They were typical members of the "Old Crowd," and for such 
the Bepublicans of Kansas have gone down to defeat. It was 
to protest against such work that the so-called '* Young Crowd " 
was organized, and it is such politics it is fighting to-day. 

But since Colonel Phillips has taunted the young men of the 
State with being responsible for the defeat of the Bepnblican 
ticket in the last campaign, I want to call attention to a few 
facts and figures. The campaign of 1890 was conducted by 
men who had held office continuously for these many years, 
and who hoped that their lease of life and office would never 
expire. Flushed by the victory of 1888, they went into the 
conflict with a whoop and a hurrah that had won so many times 
before. They had sqcceeded in crushing the life out of the new 
movement and the new idea that demanded rotation in office. 
They refused to listen to the still, small voice that whispered 
to them of danger. The same old crowd was nominated, and the 
young fellows who were impudent enough to lift their voices in 
protest were spanked and sent to bed. Among the old crowd that 
came up smiling there was no man more prominent than Colo- 
nel Phillips. But the end came, and came swiftly. The 82,000 
majority melted as a snow-ball does in the place Bob IngersoU 
says does not exist*; a genuine Kansas cyclone swept the fair 
prairies, and deep under the wreck of political fences were 
found the mangled rpmains of my friend from Salina. And 
those remains were not the only ones. The Eepublicans pulled 
from the debris the many corpses, and realized that, single- 
handed and alone, the new enemy had virtually triumphed, 
while the old crowd in Kansas politics stood aghast at the ruin 
left in the wake of the storm. 

Mark the result: Two years later the alleged "Young 
Crowd " was in control. The New Dispensation united with it 
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the old-time enemy of the Eepnblican party. Democracy stul- 
tified itself and joined with its mortal foe, in tRe hope of steal- 
ing a few bones while the others were fighting. The old crowd 
was beaten and demoralized. Its members wanted to temporize 
with the new enemy and secure terms for surrender. One of 
them even went so far as to write a notable work which has 
been accepted as a text-book by these enemies of free govern- 
ment. Need I mention his name when it is already known 
throughout the State, when he has been for many years a Re- 
publican Congressman, aspired to the same office twice more, 
and finally wrote for The Agoba a diatribe against the " Young 
Crowd"? 

Again the election came. Against the combined hosts of 
Democracy, socialism, anarchy and dyspepsia the young crowd 
marshalled its hosts, while the chronic office-seekers "jeered 
with jeers " and predicted defeat. When the fight was over it 
was found that the Republicans had lost most of the offices, but 
they had retained the lower house of the Legislature* and their 
own honor, and had saved Kansas from lasting shame and dis^ 
grace. 

In the campaign of 1890 the combined oppositioA to the Re- 
publican party had a majority of 64,534. In the campaign of 
1892 the combined majority (I count in both Democrats, Pop- 
ulists, Prohibitionists and all others who are troubled with 
softening of the brain) was 9,610 — a Republican gain in two 
years of 54,924, which Colonel Phillips says " could not well 
have been worse." If he speaks for the opposition, he is cer- 
tainly correct. 

The campaign of 1892 was conducted by the " Young Crowd " 
of Kansas, and as long as the State shall endure every, true citi- 
zen will have retison to be proud of the work done. Had it 
not been for the fact that the managers were hampered and 
their progress checked by the chronic office-seekers within the 
ranks, the victory would have been complete and overwhelm- 
ing. At one eflEort Kansas would have shaken off the fetters 
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that have bound her, freed herself from the old barnacles that 
have retarded the progress of the party and the State, and 
would to-day have stood free from anarchy, boodleism, crankism, 
and political idiocy, as she will stand when the last chain is 
loosed and the lunatics and bomb-throwers are relegated. The 
campaign of 1892, conducted as it was by the young brain and 
brawn of Kansas, which Colonel Phillips aspires to despise, was 
the grandest battle for free government since the War of Inde- 
pendence, and it will go down to history as the most dauntless 
and superb fight ever waged in American politics. 

C. S. Finch. 



^SUNSET. 



THE' sun, like the Moslem prophet, 
His turban has unfurled ; 
And lo I it floats as a banner 
Across the western world. 

Ida a. Ahlbobk. 
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A PLEA FOE BYEON. 



WHEN Sir Walter Scott said that Byr6n was his own 
worst enemy, he uttered a truth applicable indeed to 
Byron, but in great measure to every man. It is a pleasing 
shield back of which his sins may be sheltered from the cold, 
biting glances of the " detective " eyes of those who are good 
"in their own conceits." Scott, however, was more than chari- 
table, in that Byron took good care that the world should know 
all about him ; and I doubt not that his vivid imagination very 
often filled up the gaps in his experiences with things more vile 
than he eyer committed. 

To study this man there is no lack of material. Every essayist 
since the days of Byron has written about him ; if you desire 
opinions, almost every man, woman and child is prepared to 
give them. I am not ambitious to satisfy the judgments or 
change the opinions of a single reader, but I feel at liberty to 
state how he affects me. 

When I study Byron, I sing encomiums and shout condem- 
nations ; when I read him, I am raised into the sublime and I 
blush ; when I shut my eyes and think of him, I see now an angel, 
now a demon ; when I write about him, I want to bless him 
and I want to damn him — I am bewildered. Yet he was no 
monster. We have to do here with a man — a man who sang 
wondrous beautiful, a man in whom were heroic principles, a 
man who fought with all his being to break down " cant " which 
seemed to drag literature in the dust, a man who loved the 
good and the free, a man who not only wrote for the oppressed 
Greeks but drew his sword in their behalf, a man who loved 
woman and adored her, a man who was hampered in every 
undertaking, a man who was cruelly dealt with from the cradle 
to the grave, a man whose burdens were so heavy that he feared 
and dreaded insanity, a man who tried to do his best and failed 
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80 immeasurably that in spite of fear and dread he called for 
" Insanity 1 — anything to quell conscience, that never-dying 
worm that preys upon my heart." 

If pride ever made a man, that man was Byron. If pride 
ever overcame a man, that man was Byron. He was proud of 
everything — of l^rs ancestry, of which most men would have 
been ashamed. He was very proud of his face and figure, and 
dieted himself continually in order to keep down the superfluity 
of fat, although he was at almost every opportunity ready to 
join his fellows in any kind of dissipation. He was proud of his 
poetry, and when he had placed his first poems before the public, 
entitled "Hours of Idleness," and the Edinburgh Review re- 
ported unfavorably, he dashed off that proud, revengeful satire, 
"English 3ai*ds and Scotch Ke viewers," in which he spared no 
one, and exhibited that lack of judgment which you discover 
all through his life. He was proud of his vices even, and 
seemed to enjoy nothing niore than to have those who prided 
themselves on their virtue look down upon him and despise him. 
He was not proud of his lameness ; indeed, it was the one thing 
about which he was extremely sensitive, and we shall in kind 
remembrance draw a veil over it and forget it. 

The most simple chronicle of his life envelops me in a melan- 
choly gloom of sadness, which I do not haste to dispel, for I 
am not ready to admit that in estimating the character of a 
man and reviewing his work we should proceed on a stoical 
basis. We must enter into the environments and sympathies 
and life of the man, and into the conditions and motives for his 
work. With these, as well as the effect on humanity, as a cri- 
terion, we are in a position to pass judgment. 

At Harrow he was the kind of student we all enjoy. He 
tore down the iron gratings from the master's windows " be- 
cause they darkened the hall." He dissuaded the boys from 
burning one of the school-rooms. There are always some per- 
sons who can see nothing but rowdyism in such a student, and 
these call Byron a rowdy, basing the charge on the fact that he 
at one time wrung the neck of a duck. Let him who never 
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plucked the wings of flies, or jerked the legs off grasshoppers, 
or robbed birds'-nests, bring such charges, and I shall bear with 
tlie infirmities of the man who brings the charge. Perhaps it 
was on the same day that no less a personage than Sir Bobert 
Peel was being beaten -by a big bully. Byron saw it, could not 
fight the offender, walked up to him and asked how many 
stripes the boy should have. " Why, you little rascal, what is 
that to you? " "Because, if you please, sir, I would take half." 
Would you expect so much from the exemplary Sundaynachool 
scholar of the present? When he came to Harrow he was 
bullied, laughed at, unpopular, behind his age and class in 
Latin and Greek, " a fat, bashful boy, with hair combed straight 
over his forehead, and looking a perfect gaby" — a typical 
freshman. He left Harrow the equal of his fellows in curric- 
ulum work; superior to them in that he had read systemat- 
ically every history he could lay his hands on, had gone through 
«^ all the British classics in Johnson and in Anderson," and had 
read most of the liying poets. He came out a young man fine 
of form and feature, with a mind stored with useful learning, a 
favorite and leader among his fellows, able to command re- 
spect, with ambition and determination to make use of all. 
Three years later he left Cambridge, licentious — affectionate, 
dissipated — beloved, thinner — handsomer, a swimmer — a poet. 
In his relation to women I sympathize with him. I wish I 
might have told him so. Give me a mother like Byron's 
mother, marry me to a woman like his wife, surround my home- 
life with devilish women, and I will be a demon. Byron could 
not love his mother. Not a stanza, not a verse of his poetry 
was by her inspired except it be "The Deformed Transformed^" 
the opening scene of which is evidently based on the occasion 
when she called him "a lame brat" and he answered, "I was 
born so, mother." He felt intensely the lack of love and appre- 
ciation, and sang in this same drama : 

*'I must do 

Her bidding; — wearily but willingly 

I would fulfill it, could I only hope 

A kind word in return." 
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He was treated cruelly by her while a boy, and even after 
they had removed to Southwell her treatment of him was merci- 
less. He bore this affliction quietly, and whenever the matter 
was referred to, it was "in lighter vein." His letters to her 
were civil, but evinced no affection. Mrs. Byron taught her son 
not one positive good, though she influenced him in one good 
negative — "to abhor tyrants, to pity the poor, the weak, the op- 
pressed." 

I like Mary Gray, his second nurse, because to her we owe 
all the good influences of his boyhood; and Mary DuflE, in 
whom his school-boy love centered, because she was more to 
him than our nine-year-old sweethearts were to us. When, at 
sixteen, he heard of her marriage, he nearly fell into convul- 
sions, and as late as 1807, in "The Adieu" he says of her: 
*' Thine image cannot fade." 

While in love with Margaret Parker he writes : " I could not 

sleep — I could not eat — I could not rest. . . . But I was a 

fool then, and I am not much wiser now." I thank hw for 

having inspired some of the sweetest of his verses. The first 

stanzas in "Hours of Idleness" are on her death; and are 

there many things more touching and sweet than^ — 

"Hush'd are the winds, and still the evening gloom. 
Not e'en a zephyr wanders through the grove, 
Whilst I return, to view my Margaret's tomb. 
And scatter flowers on the dust I love.** 

And those other lines written in 1812, beginning — 

** And thou art dead, as young and fair 
As aught of mortal birth." 

Mary Chaworth was a thoughtless girl, and lively. She was 
pleasant enough, and of suflBcient beauty to have Byron fall in 
love with her. I am sorry he loved her so much. Though 
some regard her amiable, I cannot. Fortunately she did not 
return his love, and "The Dream" was called forth, that poem 
which "cost him many a tear in writing"; that poem which 
Is "the most mournful as well as picturesque, 'story of a 
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wandering life' that ever came from the pen or heart of man." 

I am led to believe that to the inflaenee of Mary Chaworth is 

dne this miserable man's weakness for courting melancholy, 

for in the seventh stanza of " The Dream " he exclaims : 

<* And this the world calls phrensy ; but the wise 
Have a deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift : 
What is it but the telescope of truth? ** 

He recognizes the influence of his half-sister, the much de- 
cried, but plain, amiable, pious Augusta, over him, and por- 
trays it : 

** When fortune changed — and love fled far, 
And hatred's shafts flew thick and fast, 
Thou wert the solitary star 
Which rose, and set not to the last. 

**StiU may thy spirit dwell on mine. 

And teach it what to brave or brook — 
There's more in one soft word of thine 
Than in the world's defied rebuke." 

During his short married life he was not faithful to his wife, 
Anne Isabella Milbanke, and at times treated her harshly if not 
cruelly and shamefully. I am not ready to excuse him, but I 
am sufficiently charitable, or weak if you please, to consider the 
occasion for his outbursts. Men of genius are not mild as a 
rule : they are given to moods, are eccentric ; they have little 
patience with the common -places of life, cannot easily adapt 
themselves to their environments. All this was particularly 
true of Byron. Lady Byron could not enter into his spirit, she 
did not adapt herself to his moods, she did not sympathize with 
his eccentricities, she condemned his writing verses, and called 
his enthusiasm "feigned." When he wished to have her love 
him she was cold, when he wanted to love her she was unap- 
proachable, when he was writing she scolded, when he was mad 
she raved. Dr. Drury gave himsdf up to Byron, and he led 
the "wild mountain colt" "by a silken thread." Had Lady 
Byron given herself up to her licentious husband she might 
have led him by a golden cord away from vice to her own 
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"cherished virtue," transformed the deformed, and placed her- 
self first among the wives of great men, and Byron would have 
been indeed "the poet of reform." As it was, she is con- 
demned by the world and her Byron is a reprobate. At times 
' I have thought that he did not love her, but when I read verses 
like these : 

** Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

Wouhl that breast by thee glanced over, 
^ Every inmost thought could show I 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
'Twas not well to spurn it so.** 

(•Every feeling has been shaken ; 

Pride, which not a world could bow. 
Bows to thee — by thee forsaken. 
Even my soul forsakes me now.** 



And — 



— when I read such verses from pages "blotted all over with 

marks of tears," and think of *< that breast" heaving and falling 

as the sobs break forth, and of the sadness and the longings 

within "that breast," and put myself in his place when he asks 

the mother of his child to 

** Teach her to say 'Father!' 
Though his care she must forego," 

I am not ashamed to shed for Byron one tear, and say that 
such love covers a multitude of sins. And then in less than 
two weeks he writes that fierce and nasty attack upon Mrs. 
Clermont. Though powerful in the -first stanza, it is so vile 
and low throughout that the beauty and pathos and love of the 
"Farewell" lose their innocence. I wish I might believe that 
"The Sketch "had been wrought out in the bewilderment of 
his misfortune. 

Whether the fact that he worked more steadily and produced 
more poetry during the last Hve years of his life was owing to 
Countess Theresa Guiccioli, who controlled his affections at that 
time, I am not prepared to say. But it is evident that all 
through his life the influence of woman was very marked — she 
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called forth his best, she emphasized his worst ; she drew hiui 
to the height of happiness, she dragged him into the depths of 
melancholy ; she placed upon his brow now a wreath of laurel, 
now a crown of thorns ; she was his guardian angel, and his 
guardian demon. Woman was his daily trial and his daiiv 

care ; and 

"'Tis the vile daily drop on drop which wears 
The soul out (like the stone) with petty cares." 

"Hours of Idleness'' appeared in 1807, when the poet was 
nineteen. The quality of the poetry was perhaps sufficiently 
low to warrant the celebrated critique of the Edinburgh Rem^c^ 
though the Monthly Remeioera commented favorably. The 
Edirihurgh at this time had full sway, and a man's productions 
almost rose or fell by its criticism. Had the poems come from 
a poor, unknown man of nineteen, the criticism would in all 
probability have been more favorable ; but coming from the 
owner of Newstead and a lord, there was no mercy — which 
was right. It was " quite the thing " then for lords and almost 
everyone to dabble in poetry, just as it is now for everyone to 
paint. If the authorities of the Edinburgh were as tired of 
seeing poets without poems as I am of seeing painters without 
paintings, I am not in the least surprised that they attempted 
to strike one oflf the list. The standard of poetry was becom- 
ing low. To laud such poems as these would certainly have 
no tendency to raise the standard. Byron had presented the 
poems to the public and promised in the preface that he would 
not again be "an intruder into the groves of Parnassus," and 
the critique fittingly closes : " Let us be thankful ; and, with 
honest Sancho, bid God bless the giver, nor look the gift -horse 
in the mouth." I am glad for this article : it forms a very im- 
portant link in Byron's literary history. It injured his pride 
and became the negative impetus of his ambition. It is amus- 
ing how he condemns critics in his satire : 

*'A man must serve his time to ev'ry trade 
Save censure — critics all are ready made;" 

and Bjron immediately is a critic. 
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Who is not thrilled with his first speech in the Hoase ol 
Lords? Though his maiden speech, it was a master speech. 
He stood firmly on the side of the oppressed. The lords were 
snrprised, and he had commanded their admiration. Two days 
later appeared "Childe Harold's Pilgrimage." The result was 
electric, wonderful. *'It produced an effect," says Scott, *'upon 
the public, at least equal to any work which has appeared within 
this or the last century, and placed at once on Lord Byron's 
head the garland for which other men of genius have toiled long 
and have gained late." "I awoke one morning and found my- 
self famous," he says, and it was true. The best and greatest 
men of the day surrounded his door, statesmen and literary 
critics were there to grasp his hand ; all day long his table was 
filling with congratulatory letters. Two weeks before, London 
was a desert to him ; he was alone in the greatest city in the 
world — now the leaders of fashion embrace him, his name is on 
every tongue — he is the greatest man in the greatest city. There 
are not many things finer than those eight stanzas in the third 
canto beginning 

"There was a sound of revelry by night" 

But the most beautiful passage to me in the poem is the de- 
scription of the thunder-storm in the mountains at night, as 

"Far along, 

From peak to peak the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder I Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the Joyous Alps, who call to her aloud I 

And this is in the night: — Most glorious night ! 

Thou wert not sent for slumber I Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far- delight — 

A portion of the tempest and of thee I 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, ' 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth I 
And now again 'tis black — and now, the glee 

Of the loud hills shakes with its mountain-mirth. 

As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's birth." 

This poem, like Don Juan, has no plan ; and like the author, 
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has no system. He simply wrote. And as he wrote, so he 
stopped — abandoning his pilgrim on the borders of the ocean 
to which he pronounced that wonderful classic apostrophe, begin- 
ning 

•*Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean — roll I" 

This verse is enough upon which to dream and meditate and go 

mad. 

Of Don Juan I wish to say only that in it Byron displays 

unparalleled ease of rhythm, that as easy as his pen drops ink 

does his thought drop rhyme and jingle. There are four verses 

in particular that please me in this in Canto XYth, stanza 5 : 

*' There 's music in the sighing of a reed ; 
There's music In the gushing of a riU ; 
There's music in aU things, if men had ears: 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres." 

To raise the question whether Byron was a great poet, is 
absurd ; and yet it seems necessary. If I study only his cre- 
ations, I am satisfied. They are all single creations. "He re- 
quires no grouping to give effect to his favorites, or to tell his 
story." "His heroines," says Wilson, "are solitary symbols of 
loveliness, which require no foil ; his heroes stand alone as upon 
marble pedestals, displaying the naked power of passion, or 
the wrapped-up and reposing energy of grief." Who has cre- 
ated such statuary since the days of Greece? But I am not 
critic enough to prove by internal evidence that he was a great 
poet, though I have reason enough to judge a little by external 
evidence. When in ten years £75,000 pass over the counter 
of one bookseller from his pen alone ; when 14,000 copies of 
one of the meaner poems are sold in one day ; when all the 
literary men of his day court his favor ; when the most adverse 
as well as the most favorable criticisms that were ever written 
appear over his poems ; when with one stroke of his pen he 
brings all London to his feet ; when within a short lifetime of 
thirty-six years ia man gathers all the English-speaking peoples 
of the world, and holds them as his audience for four-score 
years and more, I am ready to call that man a genius ; and 
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when he does it all with his verse, I am ready to name him a 
great poet. Will his poetry stand the test of time? I don't 
know ; bnt so long as there are secret sins in high places and in 
low, so long will the jsatirist have an important part to play. 
Juvenal with all* his lewdness has stood the test of centuries : 
may not so Byron? So long as the works of Horace, and of 
Homer, and of Aristophanes, without expurgation, are read and 
studied in the class-rooms of our colleges (and I am not in 
favor of doing away with them), so long will there be a place 
for Childe Harold and for Don Juan. 

Byron was affectionate. When he met Clare after eight 
years, he says: "I could feel his heart beat to his fingers' ends, 
unless indeed it was the pulse of my own that made me think 
so." Yes, and he was generous too. Remember, if you please, 
how he slipped a £500 note into a cup for the widow of Lord 
Falkland, how in his later years he gave one-fourth of his 
income to charity, and in Greece how he obtained the release of 
many Turkish prisoners, and gave nearly all he had for the pop- 
ular cause of liberty in Italy, and' finally gave his life for the 
liberation of Greece. And yet he always felt alone, fighting 
with himself in solitude to make himself better. 

"If from 'society we learn to live, 

' Tis solitude should teach us how to die ; 
It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 

No hoUow aid ; alone — man with his God must strive." 

He is charged with laziness. Lazy, indeed I Can a man be 
lazy and so voluminous in thirty-six years? He belonged not 
to the school which taught her followers to " put the best foot 
forward." He fought cant. He did not wish to appear better 
than he was, but emphasized the other side abnormally, and ap- 
peared worse than he was. The world, judging by appearance, 
believes him worse even than he appeared. Thus does the 
world of Cant grind down her reformers in the dust. 

And now after all, what of Byron ? Will the dark side of his 
Btudent-life be forever held toward the public? Will Lady 
Byron's separation from him be always mentioned to condemn 
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him? Will bis illegitimate daughter, Allegra, continue to rise 
from her'grave night after night to make calumny howl f Will 
his sexual and other dissipations in Venice continue to be merci- 
lessly written in letters of blood at the beginning of every 
poem? Yes; so was the cry started, so has it continued, and 
so will it continue. When we cease to read him for his vulgar- 
ity ; when we cease to smile that knowing, quiet, nasty smile at 
fleeing his works in a Sun day -school -teacher's library, or on 
hearing him quoted from the pulpit ; when we cease to hide 
him away from the eyes of our children and young friends ; 
when we shall emphasize the truth that is in him, these shadowy 
vagaries, which are worse than all the blackness of history, will 
be carried away on the bosom of the winds into the oblivion of 
forgotten things. 

Byron was best at his death. He had grown, was growing, 
and had he reached the age of Wordsworth he would have been 
— no matter what he would have been : he was great at thirty- 
six. Cry calumny if you will, and denounce him, bind him — 
yes, chain him — fetter his poetry, his body, his soul, his spirit 
— all, to the Promethean rocks, cast rocks and poetry and Byron 
far out into the " deep and dark blue ocean," where he may 
sink and the ocean — roll. He is used to it, and you will hear 
the fearless voice singing back to the earth for the last time : 

**It was at length the same to me, 
Fetter'd or fetterless to be, 
I learn'd to love despair. 

My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends. 
To make us what we are." 



Abner Stauffeb Dechakt, 
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T^E TRUE PROVINCE OF GOVERNMENT. 



THIS is an old and hackneyed topic, and one we Americans 
have been discussing ever since we set up national house- 
keeping ; and we are not agreed yet. Hamilton thought out a 
system we did not take kindly to, and Jefferson with others 
elaborated something more democratic and more congenial to 
the young Nation's ideas. This latter plan of governmental 
control has come to be accepted as the American plan. It is, 
in a general way of speaking, something like this : To have 
the government do little, and leave the citizen to do much — 
the largest personal freedom and the least governmental inter- 
ference, the l/dssez faire idea. 

And yet,' though we started out a hundred years and more 
ago on this theory, the public judgment is far from being satis- 
fied or contented with it. Men are asking for new things at the 
hands of the Washington government They do not seem to 
regard anything as settled and agreed upon as a finality and a 
fixed quantity in our system. The environments about us — 
political, social, and financial — are not to-day what they were a 
generation or so ago. These are ever changing, and are constantly 
pressing into the forum of conscience, and so coloring and 
moulding the Nation's actions and thoughts. 

In theory, our fundamelhtal law is put into form and words, 
unchangeable by the legislature, only by the people. In this 
we differ from that of England, where the constitution is un. 
written and scattered through hundreds of volumes of statutes 
and reports of judicial decisions. The English constitution is 
constantly changing, and may not be exactly the same thing at 
the end of a given session of parliament th^t it was at the begin- 
ning. When Gladstone gets his Irish Reform measures embodied 
into law, then the constitution of the' kingdom may be said to 
have changed a little from what it is to-day. 
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Mr. Brice terms it a flexible constitution, and ours he calls a 
rigid constitution, one tliat can be read through in twenty-three 
minutes. And yet he admits that our constitution is greatly 
modified from what it was in 1789. I think such modifications 
must be said to have come about from changes in the notions 
and ideas of the people themselves as to what really is, and 
ought to be, the true province of any government. What was 
<juite satisfactory fifty years ago may not do at all to-day in 
satisfying the toiling millions who are the real keepers and 
residuaries of all power. Our Presidential electors have by 
usage, and by usage only, lost the right the constitution gave 
them of exercising their discretion in electing a President. Here 
piactically we have made a change of the constitution, and this 
not in the manner prescribed by that instrument. 

In a country like ours, where everything suggests movement 
and progress, no written instrument can remain the same from 
year to year as the fundamental law. The hand of time and 
the wants and necessities of human society are constantly wear- 
ing away the sharp edges of its limitations. If this be true, 
what may be good government to-day may be poor government 
to-morrow. Mr. Webster wanted free trade for New England 
in the early years of this country, and he wanted protection for 
that same section only eight years later. And that is only say- 
ing of that great statesman that the true and proper province 
of government was one thing in the early part of his career, 
and quite another thing a few years later on of that same 
career. 

Massachusetts to-day asks for a low, or perhaps a revenue 
tariff. She will say now that the true and proper duty of the 
Washington government in that matter, is to do whatever since 
1824 she has befen opposed to having done. President Eliot 
said, when in town a year since, that he did not know of a 
single free coinage of silver man in his State, but he frankly 
admitted that were he a dweller in the Mississippi Valley, he 
most likely would think as many of us do touching that partic- 
nlp topic. 
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Take the improvement of the Mississippi river. We West- 
erners say it is clearly the duty 6f the Genei^al Government to 
make that stream navigable ; and besides, to levee its banks — a 
step beyond making it navigable, and a step which will inure 
to the direct benefit of private capital. 

The Eastern politician does not see the duty of the central 
government to be quite in that line, or at least very many 
do not. But as the process of world -crowding goes on, it is 
easy to see that a generation hence, millions of public money 
will be poured out for that and similar purposes. Political con- 
trol will by-and-by be in that valley, and votes enough will be 
interested to carry all such measures. 

Even our highest court made its record clearly in strict 
accord with the Federal constitution, when it said the paper 
dollar or the greenback ought not to be issued, or was unsanc- 
tioned by that instrument as the money of the constitution ; but 
public opinion clearly sustained President Grant when he made 
a majority of that tribunal over by his appointments, a few 
years later, in order that it might say the very opposite thing 
on this subject. The people, the source of all, power, wanted 
the latter decision to prevail as the correct interpretation of the 
organic law. And so it stands to-day. 

So I might go on in our past history. It seems like an ever- 
changing quantity. Current politics to^ay becomes history to- 
morrow. Law, to be law in any just and proper sense, in all 
free governments, will have the people behind it, and as popular 
changes in the social order come from time to time over the 
ever-progressing national thought, the trend of the government 
policy will be found to correspond thereto. 

A commentator thus well puts it : ^^ As laiasez aUer is the 
necessary course in a federal government, so it is the right 
course in all free governments. Law will never be strong or 
respected unless it has the sentiment of the people behind it. 
If the people of a state make bad laws they will suffer for it. 
They will be the first to suffer. Let them suffer. Suffering, and 
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nothing else, will implant that sense of responsibility which ia 
the first step to reform. Therefore let them stew in their own 
juice ; let them make their bed and lie upon it. If. they drive 
capital away, there will be less work for the artisans ; if they do 
not enforce contracts, trade will decline, and the evil will work out 
its own remedy sooner or later. Perhaps it will be later rather 
than sooner. If so, experience will be all the more conclusive. 
We cannot be democrats by halves ; and when self-government 
is given, the majority of the community must rule. Its rule 
will in the end be better than that of any external power. " No 
doctrine, he says, more completely pervades the American peo- 
ple, the instructed as well as the uninstructed. ^'Philosophers 
will tell you that it is the method by which nature governs, in 
whose economy error is followed by pain and suffering, whose 
laws carry their own sanction with them. Divines will tell you 
that it is the method by which God governs. Statesmen will 
point to the troubles which followed the attempt to govern the 
re-conquered seceding States by force and by disfranchisement." 
He instances the violence often prevailing on our frontiers, and 
thinks such communities will in time unlearn such bad habits 
and come out right if we leave them alone. He presents this » 
as the American view, and then adds : "Those who have learnt 
to know the Americans, will agree that no nation so well under- 
stands its own business." 

This idea is what has been called the American ground-idea, 
on which we have built our political structure. There are 
with us certain dogmas, or maxims, which are deemed funda- 
mental, out of which those views have sprung, and which we 
will always strike when sinking a shaft, so to speak, down deep 
into the American mind. 

Among them I may note a certain right of the individual to 
enjoy what he has earned, and to express his individual opinion 
on all matters. These are primordial and sacred. As also the 
idea that all power resides in the people, and hence the most 
popular government is the best ; that all officials are agents 
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only of the people ; " that when any function can be equally well 
discharged by a central or by a local body, it ought, by prefer- 
ence, to be intrusted to the local body as the safest and the best ; 
that two men are wiser than one, one hundred than ninety-nine, 
iand so on ; that the less of government there is, the better for 
all ; and that its functions must be kept at their minimums.'' 

But we do well not to forget to bear in mind the lesson of 
our history, that as our civilization becomes more complex and 
refined, it is at the same time becoming more exacting. It 
takes more law to regulate a dense, than it does a sparse popu- 
lation. Sixty-five millions have more desires and more aversions 
than one-half that number. The exhaustion 6f our public domain 
has of recent years come in as a factor that is making disturb- 
ances hitherto unheard of. Apd this newer condition of things 
must, I think, result in the imposition of stronger safeguards to 
life and property than have been needed hitherto. In other 
words, government will take on more and more limitations for 
its citizens, as the country gradually approaches European con- 
ditions, in having the pdorer classes vastly augmented, and the 
richer classes correspondingly increased. 

Among us Americans, while in general adhering to these 
notions, as a whole people, there are those who wish the Gov- 
ernment should do very much more than do others ; while others 
say, let us greatly curtail the present sphere of governmental ac- 
tion in the interest of individualism. In this class are to be found 
many profound political students, solitary thinkers, but not par- 
ticularly men of affairs nor men having a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the practical methods of government. But the most 
consistent and thorough-going upholders of this view — the re- 
strictor's view — belong to that school of thinkers best rep- 
resented by Herbert Spencer. His writings contain by far the 
most powerful and exhaustive statement of the argument against 
over-legislation, and against the growing tendency to rely upon 
state assistance. Certain advocates of his views oppose com- 
pulsory education because it involves state interference, and so 
they carry to the extreme the laissez faire idea. 
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Garfield looked forward with apprehension to a 6tate ol 
things in this country when its public lands should be ex- 
hausted, and its population should become dense. And he said 
of Lord Macaulay's letter to Mr. Kandall in 1867, that it 
startled him "like an alarm-bell at night." A sentence in that 
letter says of the United States : " Your fate I believe to be 
certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As long as 
you have a boundless extent of fertile and unoccupied land, 
your laboring people will be far more at ease than the laboring 
population of the Old World. But the time will come when it 
will be as thickly populated as old England. Wages will be as 
low, and will fluctuate as much, with you as with us. You will 
have your Manchesters and your Birminghams. And in these 
Manchesters and Birminghams hundreds of thousands of arti- 
sand will assuredly be sometime out of work. Then your insti- 
tutions will be fairly put to the test." 

When that day overtakes us, I am quite sure we will greatly 
modify any notions that we can now form as to what our exact 
governmental machinery shall need to be. Hence it seems as 
if the true scope of government varies from age to age, and so 
may be set down as a variable, and not a fixed quantity, in the 
great problem of perfecting human society. 

Of course the general rules given us in the booKfe will always 
remain true, that Qovemnient should do only what members of 
the community, either singly or collectively, are unable to do 
of themselves, or unable to do sufficiently well without the 
cooperation of public authority. But men will never quite 
agree where we shall find the line of demarkation between 
things pertaining directly and specifically to governments, and 
things which pertain to them only partially, or not at all. Cer- 
tain things there are, that of necessity belong to Government, 
such as those functions whose fulfillment is essential at all times 
to the maintenance of independence and national unity; the 
execution of the laws; negotiations with foreign countries; 
the raising of military forces ; the collection of taxes for the 
expenses of public utility. 
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But outaide of all considerations of this character lies that 
great open field of debate where men never see alike. These 
general considerations often make all the difference between 
republican and other forms of government. The one fact of 
territorial extension, Montague declares to be of altogether de- 
cisive importance^ in settling the question as to what the Gov- 
ernment shall be in form. He says the natural peculiarity of 
small states is to be governed by republics ; those of medium 
size, to be subject to a monarch ; those of great empires, to be 
governed by a despot. What is true in this regard is that, at 
bottom, the causes of discord and ruin which they contain are 
almost always in proportion to the size of the state. 

It would seem that our own country is an exception to this 
principle thus far in our history ; but how long this may con- 
tinue to be the case no one can safely say. When we fill' up 
our western open regions with a dense population, it is fair to 
predict very diflferent conditions, both social and political, from 
what prevail to-day. ^ ' 

Nor does history throw any certain light upon what those 
conditions may be. 

The character of man so much varies from age to age — so 
many new objects of desire or aversion arise — so many new 
and powerful motives spring up, that what has been done in the 
past is no indication of what man will do when the times and 
circumstances about him shall be greatly changed from what 
they now are. Mr. Webster said : " History is an example which 
may teach us the general principles of human nature, but does 
not instruct us greatly in its various possible developments." 

Take Kansas and the temperance question, in a large view, 
taking in whole districts and states. Experience, as history 
records it, hardly indicates that there is any one best method of 
governmental control over all the ills and evils flowing from 
the free sale of liquor. "The best method differs in different 
communities." The man who cares more for temperance re- 
sults than for temperance theories is likely to say the true and 
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proper function of government is discharged in promoting local 
option in Georgia and MassachusettQ ; high license in Nebraska 
and Minnesota ; prohibition in Kansas and Maine. Just now 
with ns, both in Kansas and oat of Kansas; the doctrines 
preached by Hamilton are waxing, and the doctrines elaborated 
by Jefferson are waning. Paternalism in government, what 
the First Charles believed in, and in the promotion of which he 
lost his life, is just now, particnlarlj in Kansas, calling, on Gov- 
ernment to take care of the individual citizen ; to give kim a 
living ; to buy and own the railroads for him and in his inter- 
ests ; to furnish him cheap money ; and then to step in and 
guarantee its payment. This popular craze is now on, in the 
newer West ; and the end is not yet. But the great diffusion of 
popular education, together with the small percentage of illiter- 
acy and crime, in our own State, would seem to afford us hope 
that this craze will soon pass off, and that all those juster and 
correcter notions and ideas entertained by the founders of the 
Republic, as to what the true and proper function of govern- 
ment is, and of right ought to be, will shortly prevail. 

J. 8. Emery. 
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TAXATION. 



TAXES have been defined to be " the enforced proportional 
contributions from persons and property levied by the state^ 
by virtue of its sovereignty, for the support of government and 
for all public needs." If this definition be accepted as correct^ 
it necessarily follows that to the state must be left the determi- 
nation from whom, and what and in what proportions these en- 
forced contributions shall be levied. 

In despotic governments this determination often represents 
simply the whim or caprice of the sovereign, and may at times 
be an indication of favoritism or hostility ; but in a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the people, taxation should 
rest upon fixed principles of justice. However, the levying 
and payment of taxes rests upon the idea of reciprocity, and 
while the exact amount of taxes collected from each citizen or 
levied upon each article can never, in the very nature of things, 
be exactly and equitably proportional to the benefits and the 
protection received and obtained from the state, yet the eternal 
principles of right demand that, theoretically at least, no citizen 
shall be required to contribute an amount inequitably propor- 
tional to the benefits received by him. 

' The fallibility of human judgment and the diflSculty of apply- 
ing rules of exact justice to the affairs of men render impossible 
the establishment of the ideal system of taxation. We can only 
approach an absolutely equitable distribution of the burdens of 
taxation, and adopt a system that as nearly as possible secures 
it. Many who share the benefits of government and receive its 
most beneficent aid do not and cannot contribute to its support. 
Some who are highly benefited and receive substantial aid from 
the government are ready and willing to offer their Jives when- 
ever called upon, and surrender them to the best advantage of 
the government, but are compelled to pass by on the other side 
when the government calls for financial aid. 
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He who shall saggest the plan which most equitably distrib- 
utes the burdens of taxation will have performed a service to 
his fellow-men entitling him to their highest regard and contin- 
uous thanks. He who suggests a plan which shall rrwre equita- 
hly distribute taxation's burden shall not be soon forgotten. 

Perhaps no demand upon the individual purse which must 
be met is more grudgingly yielded to than that of an obnoxious 
tax. Any successful evasion of such a tax is by many worthy 
citizens considered justifiable and laudable. Even if the amount 
be small, the wealthiest will at times unhesitatingly escape from 
an odious tax, though discovery might bring both penalty and 
shame. 

It is therefore well to bear in mind, in considering changes 
in existing plans, that one should only make such recommenda- 
tions as can be successfully put into operation ; and one should 
also remember that of those plans which will successfully op- 
erate, a plan which would meet the hearty approval of one class 
of legislators or judges might, by reason of the diversity of 
ideas as to what is equitable in taxation, be disdainfully rejected 
by another class equally worthy and honorable. 

Should the same plan of taxation be adopted by national, 
State and municipal government, (unless the most nearly perfect 
one which human fallibility will suggest be selected,) we would 
find ourselves in confusion, riot, and possibly rebellion, when its 
application should be attempted, even among the people of this 
nation. Much that the citizen will endure from the Federal 
Government without a murmur would be doggedly and unwilh 
ingly submitted to from the State, and bitterly resisted when 
imposed by a city government. 

The regard one feels for the city of his residence differs from 
that felt for the State; while the most devoted adherent of 
State sovereignty and he who spells nation with the largest 1^ 
agree that respect, love and loyalty for their State differs in 
kind and quantity from that felt for the nation. 

In order, then, that practical suggestione be made, these dif- 
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ferences should be constantly borne in mind, and all confusion, 
in 80 far as possible, should be averted, by first considering 
whatever may be of general application to national, State and 
city government, and then suggest separately that which might 
best be applied separately to each. 

Taxes, national. State, and municipal, are heaviest and most 
inequitable when- there is the greatest extravagance in their dis- 
bursement. That they are heaviest, needs no demonstration. 

Taxes sufficient to meet the demands of a well-ordered and 
economically administered government are usually collected in 
a manner conceived 'by all ta be reasonably equitable ; but 
when the hand of extravagance begins to scatter the collected 
taxes, special burdens are laid, and new, and sometimes highly 
odious and unjust, measures are adopted to replenish a depleted 
treasury. 

The first plan, then, to be suggested to procure the equitable 
distribution of the burden of taxation for the support of na- 
tional, State and municipal government, is the practice of a 
rigid economy in governmental expenditures. Bigid economy 
and niggardliness are not of kin. They bear to each other a 
very slight resemblance ; but the parsimonious, the penurious 
and the sordid, as well as the extravagant, the lavish and the 
prodigal, can seldom distinguish one from the other. It may 
be highly economical to disburse millions, and the most waste- 
ful and foolish extravagance may be shown in the needless ex- 
penditure of a few thousands. When the government spends 
money for what it absolutely needs, and pays only a reasonable 
price for what it gets, rigid economy may require the treasury 
to be exhausted ; but when it purchases what is useless, even 
at a scandalously low price, it is guilty of gross extravagance. 

To oflfer a theory without suggesting a plan for securing its 
practical application, is futile. How then shall we secure eco- 
nomical administration of governmental affairs ? 

Fvrst^ By thoroughly informing the constituents of our leg- 
islators, national. State, and municipal, of the character and 
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amount of appropriation of public funds, and encouraging the 
constituents of such legislators to hold them to a strict account 
for any extravagance. 

Second^ By economically expending '^hat has been appropri- 
ated. To accomplish this, the people must be encouraged to 
watch and criticise these expenditures. "Woman is nature's 
economist," and whether one favors or opposes, woman suffrage, 
it cannot be denied that the interests of economy can be sub- 
served by intrusting to the frugal hand of woman the distribu- 
tion of many appropriations. One of our illustrious statesmen 
has charged the defeat of the Eepublican party in the Con- 
gressional elections of 1890 upon the women of the nation. 
Whether their conduct be lauded or condemned, it was un- 
doubtedly the result of their training in the principles and 
practice of economy. They believed that the Eepublican party 
had increased the cost of living, and they vigorously protested 
against maintaining it in power. Their efforts in the interest 
of economy were commendable, whether their judgment be 
approved or not. 

There has recently been discovered in the body politic a very 
feverish symptom of a most malignant disease, which for a time 
threatened to prove incurable. Fortunately the lance of public 
opinion, timely applied, with the aid of a cathartic of common- 
sense, has reduced the danger to a minimum. This disease 
threatened to destroy the health of a well-established govern- 
ment, and leave an enfeebled frame, which would need and 
demand the enrollment of the majority of our citizens in official 
capacity. The signs of the time now indicate that we may in 
the near future rather reduce than increase the number of our 
office-holders, and thus, by a most desirable economy, more 
equitably distribute the burdens of taxation. 

To raise the amount necessary for the support of our National 
Government, the present method of indirect taxation, and direct 
taxation upon consumable luxuries, is probably generally accept- 
able ; and, while taxes thus raised are not evenly distributed, 
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they can be quite equitably distributed. While the necessities 
of to-day include some of the luxuries of the last century, so 
long as any article qontinues to be a luxury, he who insists 
upon using it should be willing to pay for the privilege. 

For the support of national government, the most equitable 
tax is a fair, judicious and well-collected income tax. Income 
taxes are as odious as any that have ever been levied by this 
government. They have also been more generally evaded than 
any other. These facts are not due to the injustice of an in- 
come tax, but to the unfairness of such as have been levied. 

When ail of one's income is invested as soon as received in 
property which is heavily taxed, except such an amount as is 
necessary for the daily support of himself and family, the citi- 
zen cannot be convinced that from his income should be re- 
quired the same proportionate part as from that of one whose 
income is so invested as to escape taxation. 

Probably no one cheerfully pays taxes. All would prefer 
that government would be self-supporting ; but as that is im- 
possible, and as taxes must be levied and collected, it is right 
' and proper, and decidedly equitable, that the heaviest burden of 
taxation should fall upon him who can best endure it, and to 
whom the government is the greatest blessing. The wealthiest 
man is not necessarily the happiest ; but the government pro- 
tects the wealthy man in what he has, and furnishes conditions 
which enable him to accumulate wealth. Moreover, when a 
man has acquired such wealth that himself and family cannot 
spend it in a lifetime, if he persists in gathering more he 
should be willing to contribute of his wealth a reasonable 
amount to assist the government in performing those necessary 
charitable acts in which he refuses to indulge. 

The details of a law providing for the taxation of incomes are 
not easily suggested, when it is borne in mind that it is the 
most odious tax, and unless most carefully drawn is very apt to 
prove inequitable. Any income below a certain amount should 
not be taxable. All incomes in excess of such amount should 
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tave a tax levied upon a certain portion of the income. Thus, 
if $5,000 were taken as the minimum exemption of an income 
tax, then one having an income of $10,000 should be taxed 
upon one-half of it. The tax should be comparatively light 
upon incomes less than $10,000 ; a substantial tax should be 
laid upon incomes between $10,000 and $50,000, and the gov- 
ernment should levy a decidedly remunerative tax upon incomes 
above $50,000, that millionaires might be encouraged in works 
of charity and pure benevolence. The tax should be levied on 
the net income ; for no one should be required to pay a tax 
upon his losses. But expenditures for the support of one's self 
Und family, and expenditures for the improvement of one's 
estate, should not be included in any deductions. 

The incomes of corporations should also be taxed, and their 
business aflfairs subjected to such scrutiny that monopolies could 
not flourish, Th^e recent attempts upon the lives of Russell 
Sage and H. C. Frick should convince millionaires and the offi- 
cers of large corporations that they both need and receive sub- 
stantial protection from the government. 

State, county, city and district taxation differ so materially 
in different localities, that it would perhaps be difficult to sug- 
gest a plan that is not in operation in some portion of the 
country. Capitation taxes, taxes on lands and improvements 
thereon, road taxes, taxes on employments, taxes on corpo- 
rations and on dividends, taxes on litigants, and taxes on all 
personal property, are common taxes. But, as at present 
levied, they are most inequitable. The tay collector seldom 
fails in his duty, but in the assessment and valuation there are 
frequently gross injustice and favoritism. The man who dis- 
dains to hound an officer of the law and attempt to influence 
him in the discharge of his duty, is discriminated against, while 
the chronic grumbler and the small-souled gnat are favored. 
The assessor who places values upon his neighbors' property 
for taxation purposes should receive such compensation as 
would justify the employment of men of sufficient calibre to act 
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impartiallj, and hold themselves above petty jealousies and 
malign influences. Until this be done we cannot hope to have 
our property valued for taxation fairly and equitably. 

Another injustice is in valuing property at less than its real 
value. A man owning a house worth $9,000 has its value 
placed at $3,000 ; while one owning a house worth $3,000 has 
a value of $1,000 placed upon it. This relieves the wealthier 
citizen of the tax on $6,000, whil^ the poorer is relieved of a 
tax on only $2,000. Equity would require that whatever dis- 
crimination be made should be made in favor of the poor. 
The millionaire whose horses are worth thousands of dollars 
has' them appraised at little more than those of his neighbor 
which are worth only as many hundred dollars. 

There is another tax that should be levied for the support of 
State and municipal government, namely, a tax on legacies and 
inheritances ; such a tax would bring revenue from much that 
now absolutely escapes taxation ; and certainly, no one should 
object to contribute a portion of a donation when the contribu- 
tion is received by the government which makes the donation 
possible. This tax should also be a graded one. Estates below 
a certain value should be entirely exempt therefrom; while 
large estates should liberally contribute to the support of the 
government. This tax would prove equitable in another way. 
When an officer of the law with full authority would investi- 
gate the character and amount of an estate, the creditors of.the 
estate would not be so frequently robbed by the spiriting away 
and concealment of so much that should properly appear among 
the assets of the estate. Moreover, the knowledge that the 
government would have a share of his estate upon his death, 
would inspire many a curmudgeon with feelings of charity that 
would prove a blessing to others, and have a reflex influence 
beneficial to himself. Oharity is one of the greatest of virtues, 
and whatever causes its exhibition should receive manJs hearty 
apprt)vaL Thomas L. Bond. 
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Fob frontispieces The Agora has 
used portraits of politicians, editors, 
novelists, poets, edacators and clergy- 
men, bat the first page of this number 
is adorned by the likeness of a suc- 
cessful business man — Col. Cyrus E. 
HoUiday. It accompanies the histoid 
ical article by Judge Guthrie. Before 
Kansas became a State CqI. Holliday 
was named a director of the Santa F^ 
company, and from then until now 
has continued so to be. For forty 
years he has watched the growth of 
the prettiest and thriftiest city in 
Kansas, and may well feel proud of 
the part he took at its founding. 



Kaitsas has not produced a book 
this quarter, and with the knowledge 
of it comes a feeling of relief and 
security. The record of last year, as 
given by Miss Carrie M. Watson, libra- 
rian of the State Unversity, and bibli- 
ographer of the Academy of Language 
and Literature, shows thirteen, half 
of which could well have been spared. 
This State has published fully as 
many books as 'she ought, considering 
her age, but the collection is not such a 
one as we would care to have exhib- 
ited at the World's Fair. There are 
some Kansas books whose leaves it 
would be a pleasure to turn over and 
show to the world, but a very small 
case would hold them. The trouble 
lies in the fact that the people who 
ought to write books do not do so. 
They are too modest, too poor, or too 

n— No. 4-6 



tired. There is a woman living down 
on the banks of the Neosho who dwells 
so near Heaven that she has caught 
its fragrance, but she is too modest to 
put forth a little book of \U There li 
a man at the capital who knows more 
history than the "Herd Book*' con* 
tains, and of a much better quni I ty, but 
he is too tired to put it in form. But 
not all the people in Kansas are 
modest, poor, or tired. Some who are 
not, ought to be 



HowBYEB, Kansas has crcatyed 
some good periodical literature daring 
the year. A half-dozen of the stand- 
ard magazines have published contri- 
butions f^m the State which are 
highly creditable. That this material 
is much better than that which ap- 
pears in book form, is probably due to 
the fact that it had been parsed upon 
by others than the writers. In thi^ 
connection it is well to note rliEtt Mr. 
Stuart 0. Henry is beginning to give 
the world some of the proiJuct of h\^ 
studies In Paris. To be sure, !t is 
many years since he has dwelt with 
us, but his heart is burled here, and 
he will ever be one of us. Eanh has 
showered upon him its greatest mis- 
fortunes, and if Heaven be J u^t it will 
lay at his feet merited rewards. Of 
them he has the- ability to ti?lt us^ and 
it is to be hoped that he may have the 
desire. 

Thb West affords no more respe^t^ 
able literary organization than the 
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Kansas Academy of Language and 
Literature, which held its tenth annual 
meeting at Lawrence last week. From 
the president's address on **The Rela- 
tion of Poets to Poets" to the last 
essay on ** Lowell," there was the evi- 
dence of thoughtful study and careful 
preparation. Principles rather than 
methods were sought after, and 
strange to say, no time was spent in 
discussing the momentous question of 
how best to get into print. Not a 
single remedy for writers' paralysis 
or a scheme for saying postage on 
rejected manuscripts was offered, but 
every person who listened went away 
with a bettor understanding of Haw- 
thorne's imagination. The next meet- 
ing will be held in one year at Topeka, 
with an annual address by the new 
president. Prof. L. D. Whittemore of 
Washburn College. 



It became evident as soon as Col. 
Phillips's article in the last number of 
this quarterly reached the light, that 
there must be a reply to it. It did 
not take the editor long to select an 
opponent, and he chose the one who 
to him seemed the best equipped for 
it Many willing sacrifices were 
offered, but readers are entitled to 
witness a fair conflict, and justice to 
them forbade that a pigmy should be 
sent out to fight a giant. Mr. Finch 
tells a true story, and if the Repub- 
lican party be wise, of which there is 
some doubt, it will heed what he says. 
Even now there is some serious talk 
of vindicating the late candidate for 
Governor by renominating him. If 
that be done, it will not be necessary 
for the opposition to fuse. 



Just now the Republican party 
seems flushed by the late municipal 



victories, but it is a forced flush. The 
figures will not l>ear analjrsis, and the 
least said about *theli the better it 
will be for that organization. The 
women voted, and they voted for 
their homes. To do that, they neces- 
sarily voted the Republican ticket in 
most cities. If the men of the cities 
of E[ansas should vote one year from 
next fall as they did this spring, it 
will make no difference wliat becomes 
of the Democrats. Hence, Repub- 
licans would better not rely too much 
on their own record or that of their 
opponents, but take care to nominate 
worthy candidates and adopt a respect- 
able platform. The late conflict 
changed no more votes than did Jerry 
Simpson's bicycle. 



Thbbb is too much newspaper talk 
about the tendency of Kansas politics 
to keep capital away from the State. 
There may be individual instances of 
something of this kind, tfut it is not 
general enough to cause alarm. We 
all know what is the matter with Kan- 
sas investments, and what has hurt 
the credit of the State. Take a look 
at the registers of the defunct loan 
companies, agents and banks, and the 
story of it and the reason for It is soon 
told. That all occurred before the 
Populist party was bom, and its only 
crime in that direction lies In its ear- 
nest endeavors to publish the infamy of 
it to the world. For that it is to be 
blamed. If we have a skeleton in the 
closet, it is not good form to rub it 
over with phosphorus and carry it 
around by night for the purpose of 
f tightening people. 



Thb last Legislature did do some 
good things after alL It passed a re- 
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demption law, which every State oaght 
to haye, and gave some money to edu- 
cational insUtatlons. A redemption 
law will help the lender as well as the 
borrower. Loans will not be made 
when there is a probability of the 
holder being compelled to buy in the 
property, and that kind ought neyer 
to be negotiated. Unforeseen misfor- 
tunes occur, of course, and in such 
events the law will be a great benefit 
to the borrower. It is to be hoped 
that the courts will not construe the 
law as applicable to existing contracts, 
as it is desirable to get rid of these 
old scores as soon as possible. In 
nine cases out of ten, of the mortgages 
now in process of foreclosure or in 
need of it, the property has been 
abandoned, and a long stay would 
result only in injury to the holder. 



There is no place in Kansas where 
one's breast swells more with pride 
than on Mt Oread, at Lawrence. 
From it one can get a view of the best 
that nature has given the State, and 
on it is the best that man has given it. 
It is very gratifying to know that the 
spot will be further adorned by mag- 
nificent buildings. These will cost 
9150,000, for most of which we are 
indirectly Indebted to Chancellor 
Snow, whose uncle bequeathed it to 
us. The balance, about a third of the 
total amount, was given by the Legis- 
lature, for which we are duly thank- 
ful. Even so much was not to be 
expected. A half-million would not 
have been too much. There is to be 
a great University west of the Missis- 
sippi river, one like that of Michigan, 
and if Kansas is to get it, now is the 
time for bold strides. To-day we are 
in the lead, but we cannot long remain 



there on less appropriations than ad- 
joining States are making. 



The Agoba has been forced to do 
something that it regrets is necessary, , 
and that is, avail itself of the benefit 
of copyright It has had no objection 
to being clipped in a reasonable 
manner^ but on the contrary has 
appreciated the implied compliment. 
However, when It comes to appro- 
priating entire articles and even sym- 
posiums without so much as extending 
the courtesy of asking permission, the 
line must be drawn, and it has been 
decided to draw it on this number. 
For financial support the subscription 
list is almost wholly relied upon, and 
must be protected. It cannot be in- 
creased as long as there is a hope or 
probability of finding the material 
most desired in a newspaper. 



The thirteenth annual meeting of 
the Social Science Club of Kansas and 
Western Missouri will be held at New- 
ton, May 3d, 4th and 5th. A twelve- 
page programme, which would have 
been a thing of beauty had it ever 
reached the hands of a competent 
proof-reader or an intelligent printer, 
has been issued. One does not recover 
from the shock caused by the mistakes 
in the names of the officers, before he 
is startled to find that Emily Dickin- 
son is down for a paper in the Social 
Hour department. It may not be so 
intended, but the printer has so inter- 
preted it. Other inaccuracies are too 
numerous to mention, and must be 
very exasperating to the committee in 
charge of the printing. The pro- 
gramme contains twenty-one apt quo- 
tations, tastefully inserted. However, 
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we cannot refrain from saytng that 
ikuy member who gets many books 
about her eoDtalnJng e^inoeta like the 
one besinnlug, '*G«t books about 



thee," wUl raio her Itteraiy taste. 
The essayists are from the best womeD 
that Kansas aftonlSf and the subjecta 
are well chosen* 
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